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‘Bur 48 WE WERE ALLOWED OF GOD TO Ks PUT IN TRUST WITH THE GOSPEL, EVEN 80 WE SPEAK, NOT AS PLEASING MEN, BUT GOD, WHICH TRIETH OUR HEARTS.” 
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THE MESSAGE OF THE UNSEEN. 


BY ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS, 4 











{READ AT THE CENTENNIAL CELEBRATION OF AN- 
DOVER PHILLIPS ACADEMY, JONE 6TH, 1878.) 





You do not lift your eyes to see 
Us pass the conscious door ; 
Your startled ear perceiveth vot 
Our footfall on the floor ; 
No eager word your lips betray 
To greet us where we stand, 
We throng to meet you, but you hold 
To us no beckoning hand. 


Dim as the grave in which we breathed, 
Far as the death we died, 
Faint as the faded battle-smoke 
We wander at your side ; 
Cold as a caace outlived or lost, 
Vague as the legends told 
At twilight, of a mystic band 
Circling an Age of Gold. 


Unseen, unheard, unfelt—and yet 
Beveath the army blue 

Our beart-beats sounded real enough, 
When we were boys like you. 

We turned us from your ancient lore 
With fabled passion rife ; 

No myth our solemn laying down 
Of love and hope and life. 


No myth tbe wrung and severed hands, 
Ne dream the choked replies ; 

Upon the desolated home 
To-day the supvlight les. 

Take, sors of peace, your heritage— 
Our Joss your legacy ; 

Our action be your fables fair, 
Oar facts your poetry. 


O ye who fall on calmer times ! 
The perils of the calm 

Are yours—the swell, the sloth, the sleep, 
‘The carelessness of harm, 

The keel that rides the storm to strike 
Where the warm waves are still, 

Ours were the eurf, the stir, the shock, 
The tempest and the thrill. 


Comrades be yours that vigor old, 
Be yours the elected power 

That fits a man like rock to tide 
To his appointed bour. 

Yours to become all that we were 
And all we might have been ; 
Yours the fine eye that separates 

The unseen from the seen. 
ANDOVER, MA8S. 





THE FOUR ANCHORS. 





BY THEODORE L, CUYLER, D.D. 





Pavt's voyage to Rome is one of those 
graphic episodes in the Word of God 
which never loses itsinterest. It not merely 
throws a strong light upon ancient naviga- 
tion, but it affords a strong confirmation of 
the truthfulness of Luke’s ‘‘ Book of the 
Acts of the Apostles.” Modern nautical 
surveys and soundings establish every 
word that Luke has written. But the nar- 
rative is susceptible of rich spiritual in- 
Struction. The perils of the voyage of life 
and the divinely-appointed methods of de- 
liverance are strikingly illustrated. Espe- 
cially is there » wealth of practical teach- 
ing in tie twenty-vinth verse, which tells 
us how the mariners in the tempest-tossed 
ship ‘‘cast four anchors out of the stern 
and wished for the day.” 

Some shallow critics have jeered at the 
idea of anchoring a vessel from the stern. 

an ancient painting on the walls of 
um depicts a galley anchored in 


that manner. Modern mariners in the 
Mediterranean pursue the same practice. 
It is said that Lord Nelson got the idea of 
anchoring his fleet from the stern in the 
battle of Copenhagen from reading the 
twenty-seventh chapter of ‘“‘The Acts,” 
Certainly the endangered crew had a better 
chance of safety if the dawning of the day 
found them already ‘‘headed’’ toward 
the shore. What along night must that 
have been to the drenched and weary voy- 
agers, while tbey listened to the thunder 
of the breakers! Paul, the prisouer, is the 
real master of the situation and the coolest 
head on board. His precious life is in- 
sured from Heaven, for every good man 
‘‘is immortal until bis work is finished.” 
I was reminded of this truth lately, when 
my Brother Moody told me how narrowly 
he had escaped from fatal ivjury by a fall 
down the stairway of a mission-house in 
the City of New York. It was a part of 
the providential plan that those anchors 
should preserve the most valuable life on 
the globe until Paul’s mighty mission was 
accomplished. 


But what are the four anchors which we 
voyagers to eternity must use when over- 
taken by the Euroclydons of temptation and 
trial? The first and foremost one is Faith, 
This is the soul’s sure trust in an unseen 
God. Looking at a vessel around whose 
bows the billows are foaming, we may 
wonder what holds her so steady in the 
teeth of the gale; for we do not see the stub- 
born anchor which, many fathoms down, 
is grappling with its flukes into the solid 
earth. That secure vessel is an ‘‘ evidence 
of things not seen” below the surface of 
the angry sea. And thisisthe Bible defi- 
bition of faith. The assailed believer does 
not anchor to his own good resolution nor 
to the support of other men. He takes 
strong hold on the precious promises of 
God and the everlasting strength. Other 
people see and admire his fortitude, his 
constancy, his composure; but God alone 
beholds the ‘‘ anchor of the soul, both sure 
and steadfast, which entereth into that 
whicb is within the veil.” With a genv- 
ine Christian the sorer the trial the 
stronger is the trust. When Martin Lither 
was struck by a heavy head sea, he used 
to let slip the cable of the forty-sixth 
psalm. The eleventh chapter of the He- 
brews is the thrilling record of a whole 
line of spiritual navigators whose anchor 
of faith never dragged. 


In Great Britain no shipmaster is per- 
mitted to use an anchor which has not 
been tested and stamped with a govern- 
ment mark. If we wish to know whether 
our faith has the King’s mark on it, we 
must examine his Word. A spurious 
faith, full of flaws, cannot be relied on 
in a hurricane. The metal of our faith, 
so to speak, must be from God’s 
Scripture-foundry. It must be lowered 
with entire trust upon God, and not upon 
ourselves. It must fasten itself to the ever- 
lasting veracity and power and love of the 
Almighty. Every link in the chain cable 
isa divine promise. When in the darkest 
night we heave out this anchor we may 
wait confidently for the dawning of the 
day. 

(2.) But no faith can avail us if it be not 
accompanied by godliness of practice. We 
require, therefore, the second anchor of a 
godly conscience. Loyalty to the principles 





of God’s Word, loyalty to the everlasting 
right must be imbedded in the conscience 





upon the rocks. Faith without godly 
works is dead. It has been the lack of 
this loyalty of conscience to truth and hon- 
esty and right which has, in these late 
years strewed the beach with the pitiable 
wrecks of disgraced churchmembers. It 
is not strength of intellect that saves a 
map, or the surroundings of society, or al- 
liance with a church, or even orthodoxy of 
belief. All these have proved but cables 
of straw attached to archors of clay. We 
must have a conscience taught of God 
and held by God, or we drift upon the 
lee shore. No one is safein business, or 
safe in public life, or safe in private moral- 
ity when he loosens his life from God's 
commandments. God never insures a man, 
even in the Church, except while his anchor 
is fastened to the divine principles of 
right, with the cable of practical obedi- 
ence. 

It is not the gale which carries so many 
on the rocks or the quicksands. It is the 
silent undercurrent. One person drifts 
into dishonest practices, sanctioned by 
**the trade”; another into neglect of secret 
prayer; another feelsthe clutch of sensual 
temptations on the keel, but takes no 
alarm until he strikes the rock and a hid- 
eous rent is discovered in his character. 
The undercurrent of worldliness is power- 
ful in these times and productive of no 
little backsliding. The world gets strong 
hold upon the Christian professor’s keel 


Silently and surely he swims, as over a sea 
of glass, until he—strikes/ The friendship 
of the world is the enmity of God. 

(3.) That was a tedious night of peril and 
gloom which laid upon Paul and his ship- 
mates; but they held out and waited for 
the day. Methinks one of their four 
anchors might well have been named Pa- 
tience. We, too, have need of patience. 
It is that staying power in the soul, that 
‘long mindedness” (as Paul called it, in 
his Epistle to Colosse) which endures a 
continued strain without flinching. Mark 
how much the Old Testament makes of 
‘‘ waiting patiently on God.” In the New 
Testament the word is endurance. He 
that endureth to the end shall be saved. 
In this Jesus Christ is our illustrous exam- 
ple. How steadily he bore everything 
until he reached that supreme “ bearing of 
our sins” and sorrows upon Calvary’s 
cross! 


“There is no pain that I can bear, 
But Thou, my Lord, hast borne it; 

No robe of scorn that I can wear, 
But Thou, my Lord, hast worn it.” 


(4.) The twin sister of Patience is Hope. 
The sorely-tried patience of the tempest- 
tost company would have given out, ex- 
cept for the expectation of the morning 
light. Weare saved by hope; saved from 
utter recklessness and despair. The Chris- 
tian’s hope is founded on the sure, unwaver- 
ing promise that, though weeping may last 
through the night, joy cometh in the morn- 
ing. Brother believer! let the storm how] 
its worst and our canvas snap to ribbons. 
If we have committed everything to Jesus, 
we shall all reach land. ‘‘This hope we 
have as an anchor sure’ and steadfast.” 
But God pity the soul that is risking its 
eternity upon the broken anchor of a false 
hope! 

A grand sight is av old weather-beaten 
and battle-bruised ship—tike ‘‘Old Iron-' 
sides” or Lord Nelson’s ‘ Victory”— 





which has ended its cruise and swung its 


and his conscience loses its hold on Christ. 
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of triumphant souls lie in the desired 
haven, upon the sea of crystal, and in the 
silver light of Heaven’s morning! Over us 
will be proclaimed those glorious words: 
“Here is the patience of the saints! Here 
are they who kept the commandments of 
God and the faith of Jesus!” 
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BITS OF TRAVEL AT HOME. 


ALAMOBA. 
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BY H. H, 





THE art of “‘ putting things” is set to 
better music in the Spanish than in 
the English tongue. A word could rot 
easily be more melodious and rythmical 
than is the word Alamosa. It recommends 
itself instantly. As a name for « new 
town it is seductive: One could almost 
fancy a person decidfiig, on merely hearing 
it once, that he wotld Wke to live in a 
place so named. Turn it into English, and 
the melody and thé rh¥thm vanish. In 
their place we have a bare fact stated in 
the barest way, with not so much as a 
vestige of adornment — ‘* Cottonwoods.” 
Not even the most prosaic realist would 
think of issuing a prospectus for a new 
town under that name. It is only fit for 
bétanhies and nursery-garden catalogues. 
Nobody would ever pronéunce it unless he 


must. With its hard ‘*©™ andite metallio 

“ts,” its clunisy “w," and its curt 
and ct d,"4t an dicommonly 
ugly’ , even ‘fut Bugiiih.” But ‘‘Ala- 


most,” sy how you Will—sloW or quick, 
loud or $ott—48 misical atid’easy. There 
is a positivetipple id its altérmating ‘‘a” 
and ‘‘o,” and the iquid éound of its “1” 
seems to last all the Why through the word, 
linking itself to the’‘‘m” and the ‘‘s.” 
There is also another most excelleat thing 
about it. It isa word which even stupid- 
ity personified could not mispronounce. 
This is more than can be said-of most of 
the Spanish names which have been nat- 
uralized in Colorado, especially of some 
which the enthusiastic pioneers in Col- 
orado Springs gave to the streets of that 
town—Tejon, for instance, and Huerfano. 
How should any one not a student of Span- 
ish ever dream that a word written Tejon 
should be pronounced Tahdne, and “* Huer- 
fano” should be pronounced ‘‘ Whére- 
farno”? From this cause often arises a 
comic confusion in the intercourse between 
old residents and the newly arrived in our 
town. 

Alamosa is—no, Alamosa is not as yet— 

but when Alamosa is Alamosa will be the 
next terminus of the Denver end Rio 
Grande Railroad, on its way toward Mexi- 
co by Santa Fé. It is an interesting thing 
to watch a railroad pushing itself along 
through a wilderness, making its own civ- 
ilization, creating as it were 1ts owm neces~ 
sity and demand. The marvelous rapidity 
with which a town will spring where a rail 
road ends, and move on when the railroad 
passes by, were almost ludicrously exem- 
plified last year in the progress of the Den- 
ver and Rio Grande Railroad toward the 
Rio Grande Valley. : 
In a sinall ravine, opening out upon the 
San Luis Park, the railroad halted, and 
named its halting place Garland, in honor, 
I suppose, of the ‘military post, Fort 
Garland, some six miles off. 





I visited this town of Garland twelve 








days after its first stake was driven in the 
ground, In those twelve days one hun- 
dred and five houses had been built; shops, 
livery stables, billiard and whisky saloons 
had been started; four'spw-nillis had been 
set at work; anda hotel lad been taken 
down at a station some forty miles back on 
the road, moved over in sections, and “was 
nearly set up sgain. The bustle in that 
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highest point reacLed by a railroad on this 
continent and the highest but one reached 
4m the world, The track winds, as all such 
roads must, along the sides of ravines, 
doubling on itself at the head of the ravines, 
‘end thus zigzagging up inaseries of lines 
ke those described by a ship where she 
pean make progress in @ given direction only 
“by tacking at right angles to it. Some of the 


ravine was something of which no idea] curves which the track makes, in thus 


could be conveyed toa person upfamiliar 
with such scenes. It could be compared to 
nothing but the incessant motion, the hur- 
tying, the skurrying of ants on a big ant- 
hill, The din of the ceaseless ham- 
mers was deafening. The noise of the 
voices—calling, answering, shouting— 
went on, like the chatter of birds 
or the buzz of bees, Every living 
creature, man and beast, seemed to be 
taking part in a wierd and fantastic 
play. The commonest actions became 
dramatic in the haste and confusion and 
jollity of the scene. 

This was only eight months ago. To-day 
Garland is practically dead. It has had its 
little hour of excitement, of show, of 
money-making. The railroad made it by 
coming, and presently the railroad will kill 
it by passing by. For months everybody 
was on the gus vive to know what the rail- 
road would do next—which way it would 
move, which point on the Rio Grande River 
it would strike, if it went to the river at 
all. But a railroad keeps its own secrets, 
sometimes; keeps them so well that it 
can go, like the wind, whithersoever it list- 
eth, and no man can know beforeband 
where that will be. The destiny of Ala- 
mosa was not suspected by any one until 
& very short time before its streets were 
marked off and its lots were offered for sale, 
This was but a few weeks ago; and to-day, 
although there is yet no way of reaching 
the spot excepé by a tedious, bad road, 
over thirty miles of sage-brush and alkali 
bottoms, the town is fairly begun, and 
there is no ordinary need which you cannot 
supply from one or another of its pine 
shanties, 

To reach Alamosa from Colorado Springs 
you take the morning train south of the 
Denver and Rio Grande Railroad—the 
plucky little narrow-gauge road of whose 
progress in the last four years Colorado bas 
such reason to be proud, Forty miles south 
to Pueblo, where the road connectg with 
the Atchison, Topeka, and Sapta Fe; then 
fifty miles more, still south, through an al- 
most unbroken wilderness, varied only by 
scanty pindn groves end.sendy, bluffs, and 
we reach Qucharas, @ of a town, 
which hes made shift, to,Hive much longer 
than I thought it. would when I first saw it, 
ayear ago. It hgs a little river of its own, 
and that is the secret of its not dying—that 
and the fuct that two railroad trains a day 
stop at its station. For the rest, it seems 
like a flying in the face of Providence to 
have seta town in so dismal a stretch of 
cactus and sand. At Cucharas the train 
divides. One part of it goes on still further 
south a half day’s journey to El Moro and 
Trinidad. The other turns to the west and 
makes for the mountains, up the valley of 
the Cucharas River, through the Veta Pass 
to Garland. ‘ 

It was on a typical March day, two 
weeks ago, that we set out on this journey; 
and by atypical March day in Colorado I 
mean a day like a March day in New En- 
gland, with a June day added—a day which 
will include half a dozen different climates 
and weatber enough for Mark Twain 
himself to furnish half a dozen New En- 
gland dinners with; a day at once or suc- 
cessively delightful, uncomfortable, beauti- 
ful, dreary, hot, cold, bright, dark, wet, 
dry, and, if there be any other meteorolog- 

+ ical alternation possible, add that to the cata- 
logue, and the day will justify you. For 
instance, on this day we left Colorado 
Spring at half past ten of a crisp, cool, 
clear morning; we dined at Pueblo, at 


one, in a scorching noon; and we saw the 


sunset among arctic hills, white with 
snow. 
Pass. 






This was at the mouth of the Veta 


There have been few greater feats of 
engineering and railroad courage than the 
tunning of railroad trains through this 
Pass. From the mouth of the Pass to the 
summit is fourteen miles, The summit is’ 
& little over nine thousand feet high, the 


doubling on itself, are so sharp that they 

seem impossible, even while one is round- 

ing them. To look out of a car-window on 

your left hand, and see the engine and two 

cars of your train heading and moving slow- 

ly in a direction nearly at right angles to the 

direction in which the car in which you areis 

moving is, to say the least of it, startling; and 

when, as youslowly twist around the same 

curve they have already passed, your car 

tips and slants to the left so far that you look 

down, straight down from your window in- 

toan abyss of many hundred feet deep, filled 

with firs and pines, it is still more start- 

ling; and when, before you have recovered 

from this, theengine of your train has disap- 

peared from sight entirely, having followed 
another bend to the right, and turned 
around a sharp mountain ledge, rising hun- 

dreds of feet above your head, your be- 

wilderment is completed. There are three 
of these thirty-degree curves within a very 

short distance of each other, and the 

grade is in some places two hundred and 
eleven feet to the mile. To see a long 

freight-train tugging slowly through this 
Pass is a marvelous thing—even more 
marvelous than to be borne through it 
one’s self; but the thing has been done 
now twice every day for months, and no 
accident has happened, no difficulty been 

encountered. A Jarge part of the supplies 
for the great San Juan mining country, 
which used to be carried on pack-mules 
and in wagons (a tedious three-weeks trip), 
is now carried in one day from Denver to 
Garland, where it is loaded on wagons, 
half its journey done. And a large part 
of the ore from the mines comes back. in 
the wagons to Garland, and is there loaded 
on the cars. When the railroad is com- 
pleted to Alamosa there will be but an in- 
terval of thirty miles between the point at 
which the: railroad lays down its freight 
and Del Norte, which is the door into the 
San Juan mining region. It isa series of 
odd successions by which civilization and 
money thus pursue and lure each other on. 

The pioneer miner goes into the wilder- 
ness with his pick, lives like a barbarian, 
and digs out silver. The railroad ferrets 
him out, steams after him, carries him all 
sorts of commodities to tempt his fancy 
and his senses, and makes it easy for him to 
send his silver to the mint, to be made into 
dollars for other men’s spending, while he, 
in nine cases out of ten, remains as poor 
as ever. In some of the rare instances 
where he “strikes a lead” and makes a big 
fortune the results are such as to make one 
doubt the advantage, to him, of his gain. 
Witness a case only a few days ago, in a 
mining region, which shall, for obvious 
reasons, be nameless, where two ignorant 
Irishmen hit on a mine, which they sold at 
once for two hundred thousand dollars. 
A few weeks before they would have con- 
sidered themselves lucky to the last degree 
to have been insured steady work for three 
months, at two dollarsaday. ‘lheir ignor- 
ance flowered out at once into pomposity 
and dissipation. The men drank; the 
wives boasted, 

“It’s the shtrangest thing in life,” said 
one of them; ‘‘ but since we've bin in this 
counthry we’ve been druven to ashoshatin’ 
with such low Irish that we’ve all got thare 
accent intirely. An’ we're not Irish at all, 
atall. We're English. And as for Pat, his 
name isn’t Pat. It’s Payter.” 

‘** You’re mine is in litigation still, I hear, 
Pat,” said some one to the elder brother, 
one day. i 

‘*In litigation is it, ye say?” he replied. 
‘Shure, it’s not there at all. It’s in the 
pure limestone forrmashun!” 

Their great ambition now is to build 
them a house with “‘an elbow to’t.” But, 
by all present appearances, before the house 
and its elbow are done they will have 
become hopeless drunkards, and after that 
the downward road is,sure and ehort. 

Another poor fellow, who bad hit on a 





once fora large sum, weot the next morn- 
ing into a grocery shop and called for a 
box of #atdines. Openiig it, he hastily 
devoured the sardines, andcalled for an- 
other box. The grocer gave it to him. 


‘He @ealt With itas he had ‘with the first. 


A third, fourth, and fifth box went the 
same way. On his demand for the sixth, 
the grocer, becoming alarmed, remon- 
strated, warning him that he would be ill. 

In great rage, the man replied, with an 
oath: 

‘*Well, if Ican’t get all the sardines I 
want here, I’ll go where 1 can. I’ve never 
had as many as I wanted yet, and I’m 
going to now, if I die for it.” And, taking 
his sixth box, he walked out of the shop, 
sat down on the sidewalk, and actually 
swallowed all it contained. 
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A GERMAN OFFICER ON GENERAL” 
LEE. 





BY JOSEPH P. THOMPSON, D.D., LL.D. 





Durina the American War the sympa- 
thies of the German people were strongly 
on the side of the North. They showed 
their good feeling toward the Union and 
their confidence in its success by subscrib- 
ing largely for United States bonds, ata 
most critical period both for our arms and 
our finances—a confidence which Congress 
has abused in a most humiliating way by 
providing for cheating the bondholders out 
of eigbt cents on the dollar. Thus do we 
ourselves efface the glories of the war and 
of emancipation. 

But, while on the question of slavery and 
the Union the German people were with 
us, yet from a professional point of view 
military men in Germany rated the South- 
ern generals, and especially Lee, above the 
generals of the Union.. They do not seem 
to have mastered the grand strategy of 
Grant and Sherman, by which Richmond 
was at last shut up ina vice; the energy 
with which Grant drove Lee back to Rich- 
mond; the patience with which, having 
shut Lee up in his capital, he held bim 
there, until Sherman’s arrival at Charleston 
gave the signal for taking Richmond, 
without giving Lee a single chance of 


escape. 

The other day, seeing it announced that 
Captain Mangold, instructor in the Royal 
Academy of Artillerists and Engineers, in 
Berlin, would give a lecture on General 
Lee, I was curious to hear bow a German 
officer would picture the military leader of 
the Confederacy. Captain Mangold has 
been a conscientious student of the Amer- 
ican War in its military bearings, and so 
well did he perform this task, with so 
much discrimination, candor, fairness, that 
I felt congtrained to say to the lecturer: 
‘* Were I a Southerner, I could not ask for 
more; and as a Unionist I should not 
have been satisfied with less.” Surely, all 
Americans are now ready to accord to Lee 
his just meed of praise for brave, honor- 
able, and skillful soldiership in a mistaken 
cause, 

The lecture was a chapter froma book 
which Captain Mangold is writing upon 
the civil war in the United States, and was 
limited to a sketch of the personal charac 
ter and the military career of Gen. Lee. 
In the limits of an bour he could not give 
details of battles, and, indeed, he only 
sketched the Peninsularcampaign. Briefly 
describing Lee’s birth, family, education, 
and early career in the United States Army, 
and the relations of Virginia to the Union, 
the lecturer entered directly upon the act 
of secession, by which Lee felt himself 
drawn with his state—though with reluct- 
ance and even protest—into the vortex of 
civil war. His skill as an engineer in 
planning the fortifications of Richmond; 
his manly modesty when called to the su- 
preme command; his tact in turning the 
military vanity of Jefferson Davis to the 
advantage of the army; the energy and 
secrecy with which he combined bis forces 
so as to outgeneral McClellan, and the 
vigorous strategy with which he drove him 
from the Peninsula; and, when times of 
disaster came, his fertility in gathering re. 
sources, his wisdom in harmonizing the 
civil with the military authorities, his 
power of self-command, his influence over 
officers and men, his patient endurance of 





similar bit of luck and sold his claim at 


ill fortune, his desperate struggle against 


a 
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hope, and, at last, his dignified resignation 
to defeat—these all were pictured and illus. 
trated as exhibiting military genius of 
high order and entitling Lee to a place in 
history among the first generals of the 
world. 
Lee’s failure in the offensive was imputed 
to the intermeddling of Davis with the 
army; but two defects as a general were 
ascribed to him personally—an indifference 
to discipline, and a too-kindly considera- 
tion for incompetent officers, both resulting 
from excess of good nature? Captain Man- 
gold was persuaded also that, from first to 
last, Lee’s heart was not in the cause of 
secession. This was shown by the letter 
in which he threw up his commission in the 
United States Army, and by his refusal to 
make himself military dictator when it be- 
came evident that Davis was ruining the 
Confederacy and the whole South was 
ready to transfer its allegiance to Lee. 
One point in Lee’s conduct Captain Man- 
gold could not reconcile with the apparent 
sincerity of his -character, nor with the: 
code of military ethics—the violation of 
his oath as a United States officer. Toa. 
Prussian officer the violation of an oath is. 
a crime so damnable as tobe inconceivable.. 
Captain Mangold stated fairly the reasons 
by which Lee justified his action in the 
trying dilemma in which he was placed.. 
but he could find no ground upon which a. 
Prussian officer could justify or even ex- 
tenuate such a breach of honor. This: 
must, indeed, remain a melancholy stain: 
upon apname otherwise attested as noble: 
and good. But the North should remem 
ber that Lee acted only for himself when 
secession forced the issue, and did not seek 
to organize a conspiracy against the gov- 
ernment he had sworn to defend. One of 
the saddest comments on secession is the 
perversion it gave to such a character. 
Let the warning live with the memory 
of Lee! 

BERLIN, GERMANY. 
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FALSE ALARMS. 
D.D. 





BY RAY PALMER, 


Ir is quite the fashion with writers of a 
certain type coolly to assume that Chris- 
tianity is fast losing, has, indeed, lost its 
hold on the confidence of the most cul- 
tured and thoughtful portion of mankind. 
They assert, as if nobody would venture to 
deny it now, that the highest scholarship 
has fully demonstrated that the claim of 
the Bible to be the embodiment of a divine 
—that is, a supernatutal—revelation can no 
longer be seriously maintained; and that 
science has swept away the foundations of 
the faith of all ages in the immortality of 
the human soul, and even in the existence 
of any soul in man, apart from his materi- 
al organization. By sheer force of bold 
assertion it isattempted to make the ignor- 
ant, and especially to make the young, be- 
lieve that true enlightenment must, for the 
time to come, turn over Christian history 
and distinctive beliefs to the department of 
myths and old wives’ fables. 

That these impudent pretensions (they 


hour exert a pernicious influence on many 
unestablished minds is only what should’ 
naturally be expected. But of this we do: 
not now propose to speak. They, doubt- 
less, in many cases temporarily depress the 
faith which, because it is rooted in pro- 
found experience and conscious spiritual 
insight, cannot be permanently shaken. 
It is an indication of this that some who 
avow themselves believers and defenders 
of spiritual truth are found speaking with 
bated breath and making unwarranted con- 
cessions to speculative unbelief, afraid, 
perhaps, of being charged with want of 
scholarship, or liberal and progressive 
thought; and that others, believing, but not 
strong, are very seriously perplexed and 
troubled, are led to discouraging views an¢é 
to feelings of despondency in regard to the 
position and prospects of Christianity; 
the future of revealed religion. The facts, 
however, undeniably are that Christianity 
was never more aggressive and vitally 
effective than to-day; that not only is the 
whole world, almost literally, now open to 
receive her, but her heralds are actually 
planting their feet at the great strategic 
points throughout all the leading nations; 
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philosophy and faith, even the oldest ‘and 
best established, are steadily dissolving as 
she advances. For the confirmation -of 
those who are troubled—not at the real and 
valuable advances which true science has 
actually made, but at the unscientific and 
unwarranted inferences and guesses which 
skeptical scientists are putting forward— 
should not these facts be made more prom- 
jnent and bemore insisted on? Should not 
Christian people be made to understand 
that the foundations of their faith remain, 
as always, solid and secure; and that 
Christianity is to move steadily onward to 
her final triumph? There is nothing like 
the confident expectation of success to in- 
sure success; and only weakness results to 
the Christian cause from timidity and in- 
decision. Why should those who regard 
the divine reality of the Christian revelation 
as, on the one hand, demonstrated by con- 
clusive outward, historic evidence, and, on 
the other, as made absolutely certain by the 
inward and spiritual phenomena which 
verify it in the consciousness of every 
truly believing soul, suffer the least con- 
cern, however plausibly or sharply it may 
chance to be assailed ? 

We speak not now to unbelief; but to 
agitated faith. We say, then, first of all: 
You recognize in the religion of Christ a 
provision for the relief of the world’s mis- 
eries, You see that it has been proved by 
actual experiment to have all the elements 
of moral force that are needed to fit it to 
heal the wounds of suffering humanity and 
to elevate and bless the race. You know 
that it is shown by the history of centu- 
ries to have such power as belongs to no 
other agency to educe from human selfish- 
ness and depravity the highest virtues, the 
generous love, the purity of heart and life, 
the noble aspirations and endeavors that 
constitute true goodness. That is enough. 
It must, then, bea part of the reality of 
things; of the great system which God 
has instituted; and, as such, indestructible 
while the world itself shall stand. No at- 
tack from any quarter can obliterate one 
of its essential truths. Instead of being 
alarmed when it ig assailed on all sides, 
those who have received it should rejoice, 
and wait with unfaltering confidence the 
issue. There is nothing more dangerous 
to the influence of truth thun the intellect- 
ual stagnation and merely conventional 
assent which naturally result from the ab- 
sence of the spirit of inquiry. - Christian- 
ity has always been most vital and pro- 
gressive when wielding her trenchant 
sword in hard-fought battles. From the 
day when her Lord ascended down to the 
present hour, she has never come out 
worsted from any conflict with unbelief; 
but always stronger in her position and her 
courage. The present century has wit- 
nessed the most acute and persistent at- 
tacks to which she has ever been subjected, 
from rationalistic criticism, from idealistic 
philosophy, and atheistic materialism; yet 
this same century has witnessed a devel- 
opment and expansion of her vital forces 
and her life-giving power such as no form- 
er period, not even the sixteenth century 
itself, has seen. While certain classes of 
men are proclaiming, with great assur- 
ance, that Christianity is dying from fatal 
wounds (deluding themselves and others 
of a kindred spirit), she is calmly and 
quietly working on unharmed, and plant- 
ing her feet and gathering her trophies in 
all the chief nations of the world. Such 
having been her experience through al- 
most nineteen hundred years, it may justly 
be assumed as settled that she has not now 
and never can have, in the persons of those 
who represent her, the least occasion for 
apprehension, whatever apparent difficul- 
ties may present themselves. 

Yet further. With such indisputable 
facts, both of the past and the present, be- 
fore him, the disturbed believer in Chris- 
tianity as a supervatural revelation should 
firmly plant himself on the unequivocal 
divine pledges which this revelation em- 
bodies, that it shall eventually triumph 
and be the religion of the world. + In the 
dust and fog of these materialistic assaults 
On faith in an unseen and spiritual uni- 
Verse, of which the material universe is 
but the outcome, it seems to be forgotten 
by many for the time fhat, if God be really 


.. the Author of the Christian revelation, then 


his truth is pledged for its ultimate com- 
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plete success. We need not quote to those 
who believe at all the familiar words of 
prophets, of Christ himself, and of apostles. 
One is bound in all fairness either to ac- 
cept honestly what revelation expressly 
teaches or to abandon the whole system 
altogether. There is no standing-place be- 
tween these two positions. - It is absurd to 
profess to accept divine revelation, and 
then to be afraid that, after all, the pledges 
of God which it contains are not going to 
be redeemed. These pledges make it as 
certain that the Gospel of Jesus Christ shall 
be universally received and its principles 
and spirit rule the world as it is that to- 
morrow’s sun will rise. | 

On this ground, then, that the faithful- 
ness of God stands pledged for the renova- 
tion of the world by the peculiar Christian 
forces we have a solid basis of confidence. 
Here we are to take and maintain our 
stand. The failure to do this has too often 
made Christians weak. Mere natural 
causes have been thought of, when the ad- 
vance of. Christian truth has been desired. 
We have too much forgotten God’s infinite 
resources, Asif Christ, with all power in 
heaven and on earth, could not at any mo- 
ment bring into play a thousand agencies 
that we have never dreamed of even! As 
if it should be assumed that there was to be 
nothing supernatural in the triumph of 
Christianity! As if wonders of Divine 
working, such as the world has never wit- 
bessed yet, might not with reason be ex- 
pected! Why should it be imagined that 
all the new aud surprising things connected 
with the enlightenment and elevation of 
mankind, must be in the department of sci- 
ence and of natural law? If at the begin- 
ning of this century a man had talked of 
riding forty or fifty miles the hour with 
ease, or of reading at breakfast the English 
news of the day before, not to speak of the 
feats of the telephone and phonograph, he 
would have been laughed at as a dreamer or 
a lunatic. What reason, then, have we to 
think that there may not be in the moral 
world events as strange as much beyond 
our present modes of thinking as these great 
events in the natural world transcend the 
thoughts of other generations. God, we 
believe, is able so to direct human power 
and wisdom and other existing causes as 
to bring to pass, by natural forces, things 
before unheard of. Can he not, then, just 
as easily, by the spiritual forces which it is 
equally his to wield, bring to pass things 
that, if now announced to us beforehand, 
would seem beyond belief? Never till we 
tise to the hight of entire reliance on God 
and implicit faith in his specific engage- 
ments to give the dominion of the world to 
Christ sball we attain the position which both 
our own comfort and the efficiency of our 
Christian efforts make it imperatively neces- 
sary that we reach. This attained, there 
will be an end toour misgivings; and we shall 
be able to smile at even the most formid- 
able assaults of unbelicf from whatever 
quarter they may come. ‘Let not your 
hearts be troubled,” O anxious believers, be- 
cause there are those who dishonor Science 
by their vain endeavors to hide behind her 
venerable name their bitter personal hos- 
tility to that divine religion which ever 
has been and ever will be the grand hope 
and solace of mankind, 

er 


SCIENCE IN LONDON. 


BY JULIAN HAWTHORNE, 





At this time of year the intellectual and 
esthetic worlds of London seem to feel it 
incumbent upon themselves to exhibit 
symptoms of vitality. They set their houses 
in order and invite the world of admirers 
and dilletanti to come and see their show. 
The latter, accordingly, flock to the feast, 
and everything wears an expression of 
vivacity and brilliance. The spectators, 
or the vast majority of them, neither know 
nor care anything about the spectacle sub- 
mitted to them; and the exhibitors are just 
as little concerned—or such is their profes- 
sion—about the opinion of the spectators. 
Nevertheless, a good deal of very fair 
entertainment is the result, and an ample 
show of fashionable toilettes, and endless 
critical articles in the newspapers, and 
much-needed topics of social conversation. 
Civilization has advanced. We are im- 
proving upon old times. Science and Art 
used to keep to themselves, on a path quite 


distinct from that of Fashion. Now the 
three divinities have grown fond of adding 
luster to one another. Science is capable 
of putting on evening driss and capering 
to the lascivious pleasing of Fashion’s Jute. 
Art affably chooses fashionable subjects to 
put on her canvases and into her statuary 
and books; while Fashion, with the. inac- 
cessible superiority of one who is ignorant 
of everything save ber own whims and 
indifferent to all things except as they may 
minister to her own amusement, stands as 
the central and worshipful figure of the 
trio and condescends to say that, if she 
were not Alexander, she would have little 
objection to be Diogenes. The truth is 
that Diogenes is only outwardly Diogenes. 
At the bottom of his heart he is Alexander, 
too, and anxious not to diverge too widely 
from his Alexandrian traditions. 

The first gathering of moment in the 
world’s capital is the spring meeting of the 
Royal Society—one of the most time-hon- 
ored and ‘‘ distinguished ” societies in En- 
gland. It is also impressively select, not 
only in respect of its members, who must 
be men of approved wisdom, as wisdom 
goes nowadays—that is, they must have 
stored their brains with an indeterminate 
quantity of scientific erudition; but also 
as regards its receptions, access to which is 
delightfully difficult to get, aud when got 
acts upon its possessor as a sort of mor- 
ganatic patent of nobility. Americans, as 
is well known, enjoy especial facilities 
toward success in social rivalries of this 
kind. They ure looked upon by the Euro- 
pean eye as being themselves a sort of 
social, scientific, and natural curiosity; and 
the kindly entertainment which their bar- 
baric trajts are supposed to afford to the 
somewhat dblasé experience of European 
society is generally sufficient to obtain 
them the pas of monarchical persons of ten 
times their estimated culture and intrinsic 
merit. An American book is read and 
criticised in England with humiliating 
geviality; the critic rendering a tolerant 
verdict on the work (as Johnson to the dog 
standing on its hind legs) net because it is 
done well, but because it is done at all. 
Such being the case, the present writer 
was less astonished than grateful at re- 
ceiving acard of invitation to Burlington 
House, on the evening of May ist, 1878, 
the card being not transferable and serving 
as the ticket of admission, to be produced 
at the door. It is needless to say that the 
invitation was promptly accepted and that 
the fortunate guest was at the Royal So- 
ciety’s gates as soon after the curfew hour 
as decency would permit, 

It wasa warm, cloudy evening, with a 
tendency to showers—the best of weather 
for the enjoyment of large and lofty rooms 
without fires in them. Burlington House, 
as everybody knows, is an ample and un- 
exceptionable stone building, built around 
a large paved court, entrance to which is 
had through an arched and ornamented 
gateway on Piccadilly. The main body of 
the house is used for the exhibition of the 
Royal Academy from May to August; 
and in winter the loan collections of old 
masters find room there. The left wing 
or side of the square is occupied by the 
Society of Antiquaries; and the right by 
the Royal Society, which is above requir- 
ing any additional afjective designation 
During the Academy months the great 
court is crowded with ranks and proces- 
sions of fashionable carriages, discharging 
their well-clad freight at the door, or taking 
it away, or waiting in double line in the cen- 
ter of the enclosure. This evening, how- 
ever, only two or three vehicles were to be 
seen in the shadowy and echoing expanse, 
and at least one of these was no better than 
ahansom. I marked the circumstance as 
being confirmatory of the ‘‘ exclusive” 
reputation of the Society, and, therefore, 
inspiriting. As I mounted the stone steps, 
the swinging doors were pulled open by a 
highly trained and richly yet unostenta- 
tiously attired menial, who ushered me into 
a broad, lighted hall, where a second at- 
tendant, more. highly trained and unosten- 
tatiously attired even than the first, ex- 
tracted me with scientific deftness out of 
my overcoat and hat, and indicated a far- 
ther flight of steps, which I was to ascend 
‘toward the shekinah above. With sensa- 
tions of flattering exclusiveness I followed 
his indication, and presently arrived on the 
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first landing, where I was suavely besought 
to deliver up my pass to a gentleman seated 
behind a small table, with writing materials 
and a green-shaded lamp upon it. Mount- 
ing higher still, I gained the floor above. 
Before me was a wide doorway, open- 
ing into a_ brilliantly-lighted saloon. 
Pressing impulsively forward, my steps 
were gently arrested at the threshold by a 
personage whom I was on the point of 
mistaking for the president himself; but 
something in the manner of his inquiring 
my name suggested the alternative convic- 
tion that he was the most highly trained 
and unostentatiously attired servitor of all 
this exclusive society. Ina low but dis 

tinct tone I gave him the information he 
sought, and slipped by him into the illum- 
inated shekinah aforesaid; but not before 
my seeming-gentle accoster had thundered 
forth in stentorian tones the modest pa- 
tronymic which had been confided to him, 
thereby attracting toward the bearer thereof 
the simultaneous, though fortunately mo- 
mentary attention of upward of two hundred 
well informed and intellectual gentlemen in 
evening dress. From amidst this wisdom- 
fraught assemblage stepped forth one, 
eminent of hight and gracious of demean- 
or, who gave his cultured hand tothe barba- 
rian from beyond the seas and good-natured- 
ly declared that he was glad to see him. Un- 
doubtedly this was the proudest moment of 
the evening. The initiation into the most 
exclusive society in Englund was complete, 
and its enchantments and mysteried were 
thenceforth open to barbarian wonder and 
admiration. 

If the tone of these remarks appear flip- 
pant and ungrateful, I can only say that it 
is from no such mood that they are written, 
Iam more than sensible of the favor to 
which the courtesy of an English friend 
admitted me, and desire nothing so little as 
to speak with disrespect of what I saw. 
But, really, the pressure of so much intel- 
lectual superiority and transcendent cul- 
ture, gathered together and concentrated 
within the compass of a single evening, 
would be apt to crush the mental and moral 
integrity of whatey:r ordinary mortal hap- 
peoed in its way, did he not seek to protect 
himself, as it were, behind a bulwark of 
levity or even—if the extremity of peril 
warrant it—of downright impertinence. In 
other words, it would be impossible to re- 
tain a spirit of manly independence in the 
presence of the Royal Society, did one 
allow himself to realize, much more to ex: 
press, the ardor and liveliness of his feel- 
ings when under its influence. He must be 
defiant, unimpressionable, and jocose, if he 
wishes to avoid hysteria and gush. 

It must, however, be confessed that, when 
the American visitor had gained a seciud- 
ed coign of vantage, and there recovered 
his self-possession sufficiently to use his 
eyes, he said to himself that never in the 
course of his experience had he met with 
so large a collection of expansive and able- 
looking craniums, The majority of them 
were reverend with locks gray or white, or 
with scanty or no locks at all; but nota 
few bore the stamp of youth. The visages 
over,which these well-developed brows imi- 
pended were remarkable from more stand- 
points than one, They were intelligent, 
penetrating, perspicacious; but they were 
not, a8 a rule, the visages of men of the 
world, There was about them an earnest- 
ness, 8 complacence, a ndivelé which one 
looks for in vain in his countenance who 
has acquired knowledge not of the 
sources, but of the surface merely of life. 
This observation must not be takea au pied 
de la lettre; that is, 1 would not commit 
myself to the faith that science either has 
or is likely to achieve spontaneous genera- 
tion. I speak only of tendencies; and may 
add, in passing, that the worldly tendencies 
are apparently the less self-satisfactory of 
the two. They expand the brain less and 
perhaps contract the heart more, 

Every one of these shapely craniums (said 
the visitor to himself), or, at all events, the 
majority of them, belong to men whose 
names are known all over the world. If 
you were introduced to any of them, and 
happened to mention the fact in any intel- 
ligent circle, you would at once become in- 
vested with a greater or less degree of im: 
portance and dignity. If you knew them 
all, the accumulated honor would almost 
raise you to a hight of estimation level 
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with that of some of the minor celebrities 
among them. You cannot mingle with so 
many stars without getting bespriokled 
yourself with a little star-dust. The scien- 
tific atmosphere which you are now breath- 
ing ought to give an aroma of science to 
your sayings and opinions for some time to 
come. The initials of a Friend of the 
Royal Society and of a Fellow of the Royal 
Society are identical, and might, under 
proper perspective conditions, be supposed 
to mean pretty much the same thing. You 
may in future sign yourself F. R.8., and 
omit to explain the designation further; 
and the distinction thus attained will be 
quite as legitimate as three out of five of 
the established distinctions of this world. 

Thus moralizing, the visitor stared about 
him, and was in danger of forgetting that 
there were inanimate as well as animated 
machines to be inspected. The catalogue 
or programme which he held in his hand 
comprised a list of several score of won- 
ders and curiosities, now for the first time 
exhibited, and which, perhaps, would not 
be published to the world at large for a 
long time, if at all. A good many of these 
marvels were, unfortunately, of so abstruse 
and subtle a description as to render it im- 
possible for the uninitiated to be properly 
astonished at them. How shall the lay 
tongue speak understandingly of the merits 
of the new rectangular balsam-angled 1m- 
mergion principle prism illuminator, al- 
though designed by our own Dr. Wood- 
ward, of Washington, U. 8. A.? or how 
portray with intelligence the principles of 
Byrne’s compound plate pneumatic bat- 
tery, for the development of quantity elec- 
tricity? or of the universal verification 
micrometer? or of the microspectroscope, 
with improvements? or of the new direct 
vision prism of bisulphide of carbon and 
fliot? or of the action of light ona selenium 
(galvanic) element? No. The names of 
these things must suffice, and would, in- 
deed, be quite sufficiently impressive in 
mixed society. But there were otber ob- 
jects which appealed more perspicaciously 
to the average capacity. 

The mechanical chameleon, for instance, 
was as simple as it was ingenious; though 
unluckily it would require a quite dispro- 
portionate number of words properly to 
describe it. The model of a high-speed 
unsinkable steamer, for the Channel pas- 
sage, must have touched very near the 
hearts of all such as are frail of stomach 
and averse from drowning. The poison 
water from Lake Alexandrina, in Tasma- 
nia, was a grewsome fluid enough, the 
strange optical effects which it exhibited 
being not the most impressive of its char- 
acteristics, Nor did the photograph of the 
skeleton, in situ, of a prehistoric fliat- 
worker appeal less powerfully to the imag- 
ination. But of all the curiosities—setting 
aside for the moment the numerous varia- 
tions on the idea of the telephone—the 
most curious and that about which the 
most curiosity was manifested was the 
composite portrait scheme exhibited by 
Mr. Francis Galton, whose works on hered- 
ity have entertained almost as many people 
as has Darwin’s evolution theory. There 
was something grimly satiric in Mr. 
Galton’s idea. He took say eight pho- 
tographs of criminals, and laid them one 
on the top of the other. It was necessary 
that the faces should be of approx- 
imately the same size and posed in 
the same positions and that their general 
characteristics should be somewhat similar. 
Furthermore, they were so placed that the 
eyes of each face should come exactly over 
or under the eyes of all the rest. This 
agreeable brotherhood, thus arranged, was 
then set up in front of a camera, and suc- 
cessively exposed, for a few seconds each, 
to the lens, The resulting photograph ex- 
hibited the condensed essence of all the 
eight faces gathered into one, the expres- 
sion of which was eight times as malignant, 
as evil, as cruel, and as brutal as that of 
any single one, and at the same time bore a 
most extraordinary and appalling likeness 
to each. The same result was obtained 
without photography, by placing the faces 
around a common center, and then survey- 
ing them from above, through a peculiarly- 
constructed lens, This caused a phantom 
visage to appear in the center, which com- 
bined in th same way the characteristics 
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course, applied not to criminal faces mere- 
ly. There was shown, for example, an 
amalgamation of several members of the 
Royal Family of England, male and fe- 
male—the resultant countenance appearing 
heavy-jawed, smal! brained, thick-lipped, 
and altogether heavy, dull, and gross. It 
is to be feared that the resultant—or, as it 
might be termed, the genius—of most 
human families or aggregations would re- 
veal traits little or not at all more agree- 
able to the moral and esthetic perception 
than was this; and it would seem to be the 
logical corollary that the greater the num- 
ber of human beings from whom the 
essence should be thus extracted the more 
uncomplimentary would be the result. 
The resultant of the whole human race } 
might, I apprehend, turn out to bea very 
earthy and satanic physiognomy indeed. 
This is Nature’s own caricaturing, far truer 
and more terrible than any that our poor 
satirists of the newspapers can produce. 
It is truer, in fact, than truth itself. The 
idea, in spite or even because of its un- 
pleasantness, is profoundly interesting and 
most fertile of suggestion. Whatsort ofa 
monster, I wonder, lurked at the center of 
all those sapient heads which surrounded 
Mr. Galton’s table? Nay, what might be 
the aspect of a combination of the entire 
Royal Society and its guests, present in the 
rooms that night? How much I should 
like to co.npare the resultant of the Con- 
gress of the United States with that of the 
government assemblies of England and of 
France; or to possess an albumin which 
every vation of the world should be simi- 
larly boiled down and contrasted with one 
another. I hope Mr. Galton will attend to 
this, and publish his results in a book. I 
can imagine no human being who would 
not consult that book with interest and 
with shame. Mephistopheles, on the other 
hand, would look upon it as the most val- 
uable work extant, and would probably 
care to read no other. : 

Mr. Galton himself is very far from be- 
ing Mephistophelian in appearance. He 
is an elderly gentleman, rather thin, and 
above medium hight, with a head the re- 
verse of large and massive and compar- 
atively destitute of that valuable develop- 
ment known asthe cerebellum. His move- 
ments are alert and unstudied and his 
expression remarkably genial and good- 
natured. I should say his liver must be in 
perfectly good order. The most noticeable 
feature in his face is the chin, which is 
decidedly, though not aggressively res- 
olute in contour. He will, I trust, excuse 
these personal remarks, in consideration of 
his own weakness for personalities in their 
most universal form. He flitted about his 
table, unweariably and kindly explaining 
and illustrating the pictures exhibited 
there, and with the sunshine of his good 
humor shedding over the subject the only 
pleasant kind of illumination that it was 
open to receive. It needs a heart strong in 
cheerfulness to escape the morbidness and 
gloom which such studies as Mr. Gualton’s 
must tend to engender. 

As for the telephonic family, it has 
already begun to cease being « novelty, 
and its performances at the Royal Society’s 
Rooms were amusing, rather than any 
longer startling ag amazing. Now that it 
is discovered, people seem to feel inclined 
to slight it, as being something which 
might just as well have been discovered 
fifty years before. And the voice it gives 
forth cannot be said, as yet, to be espe- 
cially respectable in the way of resonance 
and volume. It is not the kind of voice 
likely to inspire an assembly or direct a 
naval action. It croaks and gasps and its 
pronunciation and enunciation are a little 
defective. These faults are those of in- 
fancy, however, and mature years will, 
doubtless, correct them. There was a large 
specimen of the phonograph in the “ Meet- 
ing Room,” down-stairs, which held forth 
to a large audience in a highly entertaining 
manner. A venerable gentleman ascended 
the rostrum and, with sturdy lungs, con- 
fided to the machine the famous poem of 
“*Hickory-dickory Dock.” Although this 
piece of literature bas long been familiar 
to most of the children of men, it was 
probably now for the first time imparted 
tothe phonograph. Nevertheless, on the 
clock-werk motions being reversed, the 
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most laughably exact mimicry of the ven- 
erable gentleman’s voice-pitch and intona- 
tions; only the tones were thin and feeble, 
as if coming from a great distance of time 
or space. Then it was tried with a song; 
but did not respond quite so sutisfactorily. 
The time will come when the phonograph 
will be able to laugh at these youthful 
shortcomiogs, and will, rather, instruct 
orators than take its cue from them. 

An absurd and questionable instrument 
was Culled the telephone harp, which in 
some way contrived to produce visible 
records of sound through vacuum-tubes — 
for every squeak or croak a flash of light. 
The noises thus evoked were undignified 
and ridiculous in the extreme, insomuch that 
it was difficult for the most scientific tem- 
perament to listen to them without hilarious 
impulses. A certain professor, who is 
ordinarily under the apparent influence of 
a profound and incurable dejection, the 
effect whereof in his visage is hightened 
by his bushy gray bair and whiskers and 
low-impending eyebrows—even this emi. 
nent professor at length succumbed to the 
prevailing levity, and observed that the 
telephone harp seemed to be u sort of audi- 
ble aurora borealis. Refining upon tbis 
idea, he went on to say that he had heard 
of the morning stars singing together; but 
that, if the melody sounded no better than 
this, he could not understand why the sons 
of God shouted for joy. The professor, it 
is probably needless to remark, is under- 
stood not to place implicit faith in the di- 
vine inspiration of Scripture; but I doubt 
whether this mild blasphemy of his was a 
confirmation of the genuineness of his skep- 
ticism. People are not wont to jest in this 
way about matters in which they have ab- 
solutely no belief. Rather do they seek thus 
to cast ridicule upon something the reality 
whereof they cannot in their hearts deny, 
but which interferes in one way or another 
with their mental or moral convenience. 
If this view be correct, the professor’s scoff 
throws serious imputations on the funda- 
mental sincerity of the class of materialists 
of which he is the acknowledged chief; 
and his theory of a mechanical humanity 
would appear in the light of an ingenious 
but ostrich-like attempt to preserve bis 
religious conscience by hiding his head in 
Positivistic grass. 

Not far from the professor I saw Cardi- 
nal Manning, who, I suppose, might have 
been Pope of Rome had the mechanism of 
human action been geared a Jittle different- 
ly. His aspect was even gloomier than that 
of the professor, and he cracked no 
jokes at all. Jokes! If that sal- 
low, sunken, hollow-eyed, stern, uncom- 
promising fanatic were to venture upon 
so mad an enterprise, I can conceive of no 
result other than his immediate dissolution. 
Indeed, to judge by appearances, it would 
need no such drastic measure to annihilate 
him. His face looks already like that of one 
who saw death three days ago, and was be- 
ginning to wonder why he was not buried. 
Catholicism is said to be a comfortable 
faith; but it seems to have disagreed with 
the English Cardinal. He is nearly as thin 
as his own skeleton. If it be incumbent 
upon cardinals to mortify their flesh, Card- 
inal Manning must be in a serious quan- 
dary; for it would take an exhaustive self- 
examination to find so much as a single 
ounce of mortifiable flesh about him. 

Ido not think it would add anything to 
the wisdom or happiness of the reader for 
me to describe the conversazione of the 
Royal Society at any greater length. I 
found myself continually looking away 
from the objects on the tables to the men 
whose ripest studies had evolved them; 
and, though I could easily enough’ draw 
likenesses of the latter, to do so would be 
to indulge in personalities, which are wroug 
intrinsically and would in this case be an 
abuse of confidence and hospitality into 
the bargain. As for the exhibition, it was, 
after all, not much more than a solemn kind 
of toyshop; and the Fellows of the Royal 
Society were the grown-up children in their 
nursery,’ pleased with their rattles and 
tickled with their straws. The greatest 
works of man area good deal less than 
sublime or venerable. They may be rid- 
iculed without blasphemy; and if no one 
else ridicules them, Time is sure to do so, 
Matter is incorrigibly absurd, and no in- 
human manipulation will quite 
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succeed in maktng that defect impercept- 
ible. After all, it is still open to question 
whether there can be more than one creation 
or Creator. Messrs. Huxley and Tyndall 
are very clever and indefatigable; but they 
may yet fail altogether to qualify them- 
selves as successors to the great Business, 
LONDON, May, 1878. 





THE BULL AND THE WOMAN. 





BY JANE GREY SWISSHELM, 





Berna summoned to appear a8 a wit 
ness in the court of common pleas of 
Allegheny County, Pennsylvania, in the 
month of April of this ‘year of grace one 
thousand eight hundred and seventy-eight, 
and having several days there to wait on 
the calling up of the case in which my 
testimony was wanted, I had an opportunity 
of noting some of the pleas that are com 
mon, but not unclean, and was surprised to 
see how many men had gone to law about 
the fulfillment of plain written contracts, 


But the case which most did interest me 


was one between two men about an injury 
inflicted upon the property of one by that 
of the other. 

It was not the old case of the bull which 
gored the ox; but it was very like unto it. 
This bull had not gored another man’s ox, 
but he had tossed another man’s wife; or, 
as she would have been called in the days 
when our present laws was enacted and 
up to fifty years ago, his ‘‘ woman.” 

There were two questions for the jury to 
decide. First, whether the woman or the 
bull was a-trespassing ou the main street of 
‘Yemperanceville, a suburb of Pittsburgh. 
Second, what damages, if any, the owner 
of the woman was entitled to collect from 
the owner of the bull. The bull was not 
brought into court, to give his version of 
the affair; but the woman was placed on 
the stand, to state the case, on behalf of 
her owner, and gave it much as one might 
expect from a—a-—a—let me see! ‘“‘ A noun 
is the name of any person, place, or thing.” 
This woman answered to a name; but 
whether the court recognized her as a per- 
son, a place, or a thing, or as all three, or 
only two of them, I could not exactly make 
out. 

Taken as a witness, one might conclude 
she was a person; but places and things 
are often offered in evidence, so the fact 
of her being a wituess does not seitle the 
question. But she was a witness who was 
to give intelligent oral testimony, and, 
therefore, must have been regarded as a 
person! Still, a dog might do this, by 
barking a recognition of his master, und 30 
deciding a question of ownership. 

Well, I give it up. The woman, and not 
the bull, was brought into court, and gave 
her testimony as one might expect from 
one in her anomalous position. No class 
of property ever yet learned to weigh 
words very accurately, and “‘lying is the 
vice of slaves”; so no one seemed surprised 
when this respectable wife and mother said, 
on oath, that she had been walking that 
morning, and carrying her sick child in her 
arms, for air, when the defendant’s bull 
tossed her and the child seven feet up into 
the air, whence she fell under the trestles 
of a railroad bridge, insensible; that she 
fell on the child, injuring it severely; was 
insensible for some time after; never s3W 
or heard the bull, and had learned the 
facts from the papers. It would have been 
better for the owner of the woman if he 
had kept his property at home, although 
she, no doubt, told ‘‘ the truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth”; but, 
since it was not truth of which she even 
protessed to be personally cognizant, it 
might better have been untold. 

The defense admitted the tossing, and 
claimed that the bull was a well-behaved 
animal and would bave passed quietly 
through the street had he not been fright- 
ened by a locomotive. One of the met 
who had him io charge swore that while 
he was looking at the locomotive the b 
pasted him, unobserved; and, runving 
overtake and turn his bullship, he saw thé 
toss, at a distance of fifty yards, but 
thought the bull did not see the womsl, 
so could not have had any personal malice 
or enmity in the act. He wanted to get UP 
on the sidewalk, found some obstacle 
his way, tossed it off under the bridge, 

proceeded up-street, rejoicing. 
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The woman sustained no serious injury, 
since she walked straight to her master’s 
house, and was able to be up part of every 
day, attending to the child. The doctor 
had only waited upon her ten days. Her 
owner had not been deprived of her serv- 
ices or of ‘‘the comfort of her company.” 
The bull had had the best right to the 
street, and the man who drove him had a 
right to stop to look at a train, while his 
bullship made his way in his own fashion. 
And a verdict was rendered for the defend- 
ant. 

This shows that the streets of Pennsyl- 
vania cities and towms belong to the bulls, 
and that, if women get in the way, with 
their sick babies, their owners must take 
the consequences, provided these are not 
such as seriously to interfere with the 
rightsof said owners, If this woman, after 
her toss, had been sent to a hospital, so that 
her husband had been deprived of her com- 
pany, or if she had been rendered unable 
to perform her usual service, even for a 
day, her owner would, no doubt, have re- 
covered damages; but since his property 
was not materially injured, for his: use, 
there could be no damages. 

In the good old day’s of England’s glory— 
i.e., after Christianity had risen to such a 
stage of civilization as to incorporate into 
its code the marriage laws of old Pagan 
Rome—it was held by ber jurists that a 
woman doing business by the consent of 
her husband and contracting a debt could 
be imprisoned for that debt, provided he 
were out of the kingdom, inasmuch as such 
imprisonment could ‘‘ not deprive bim of 
the comfort of her company,” he having 
already deprived himself of that comfort; 
and so she could be put into a debtor’s 
prison until he came home and claimed 


her. : 
This bull case reminded me that we still 


live under this grand old Christian law, 
invented by the worshipers of Jupiter, and 
that it is for it that Christian philosophers 
and divines call upon the feminive half of 
humanity to get down upon their knees, 
turn up their eyes like a flock of ducks in 
a thunder-storm, and have an ecstacy of 
thanksgiving over the glories of that Chris- 
tian Jiberty to which we have all attained 
through divine grace and masculine mag- 
panimity. As this is one of the duties in 
which I am largely in arrears, I should 
like to square the account before I go 
hence; and, if anybody will get up a na- 
tional convention of women, for the espe- 
cial purpose of thanking God and man for 
the glorious privilege of living under the 
laws of the old pagans, and having had 
them carefully preserved for our use and 
behoof, so that every feminine citizen of 
this Republic is provided, by marriage, 
with an owner, who may recover damages 
when a bull tosses her, provided he only 
tosses high enough and hard enough, I 
shall be on band and risk my eyestrings in 
looking up with becoming devotional en- 
thusiasm. 

What should we do without this blessed 
institution of marriage? And, of course, 
that could not be marriage which did not 
puvish one of the parties with an owner 
who would be entitled to damages if she 
was injured, and who would be liable for 
damages if she should injure the property 
of another, 

All the pious men and philosophers now 

ngaged in ‘‘ saving the Union,” and main- 
taining public morality through that salva- 
tion, recoognize this as the only marriage; 
and, of course, the pbilosophers know. 

Ooce admit that it is the wife herself who 
is injured by being tossed by a bull, and 
you have knocked the keystone out of the 
arch of society. For this would be to ad- 
mit that she has a proprietary interest in 
the body that was hers before marriage, 
which would be Free Love and general an- 
archy, SoI would exhort all womankind to 
thavk our Christian God for the good pro- 
vided by Jupiter, take courage, and keep out 
of the way of bulls that may wish to prom- 


enade on sidewalks. 
or 

A LITTLE fellow at whose home bens have 
been kept for but afew weeks, v.sited a neigh- 
bor’s to get company in his play, where he was 
informed that his oft-time playmate was suffer- 
{ng from the chicken pox. The lady of the 
house, in tones of curiosity not a little tinctured 
W th solici:ude, asked the little fellow if they 
bad the chicxen-pox over to bis house. ‘‘ No,” 
said the youngster, peg . ‘* We haven’t had 
our hens long enough yet.’ 
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“Thbave set watchmen upon thy walls, O Jerusa- 
Jem, which shall never hold their peace day nor 
night.’’— Isaiah lai, 6. 


OVER everything in our world there is a 
ceaseless watch-care. Over every shop and 
field, over every office and bank and store, 
over every home and school and church some 
one stands as keeper. There is not a train 
upon apy track, por aship on any sea, nor a 
child in apy cradle, nor an army in any field 
but is under some one’s care. Life’s sentinels 
keep watch over every way of thought and 
business and morality and religion. Aud over 
all our watching is the tender care of Heaven 
and the faithful guardianship of angels. 

The time was when the outlook of even the 
wisest was limited. Those who have stood 
upon the mountain-tops could see only a little 
way. One part of tbe world knew not what 
the other part was doing. The thinkers and 
the inventors and the philanthropists in one 
country toiled on, not knowing what their 
fellow-laborers were doing in other lands, 
But pow allis changed. The railroad and the 
telegraph and the press have brought us all to- 
gether. Every morning brings us news from 
preachers, philosophers, and statesmen ; every 
morning tells us where armies have marched 
or fought and what the astronomers have seen 
in their nigbtly watch of the stars. And the 
result of all this is to give alla wider outlook. 
We all ask, not what is the news of our com- 
munity, or city, or of our country even; but 
what is the news of the world. What of war 
or peace, of prosperity or adversity? what of 
thougbt, of politits, of religion in all lands ? 
are the questions that we are all asking. The 
busivess man, the lawyer, the journalist, the 
statesman, the philosopher, the preacker, each 
from his place, looks out upon the wide sweep 
of humanity. And as this broader field of hu- 
man affairs is studied the broader question 
arises as to what are the tendencies of the age, 
or are the destinies of the world shaping in 
any special direction ? 

One may very easily be mistaken in such an 
inquiry as this. He may overestimate or he 
may underestimate the importance of bis age. 
His judgment may be biased by prejudice, by 
personal or party or national interests ; or it may 
fall short of proper conclusions, from want of 
breadth in outlook or from basty or insufficient 
generalization. Let us survey the field briefly at 
this hour, and see if the facts and well defined 
tendencies of our age are such as to constitute 
itin any sense a marked erain the history of 
the world. I believe such to be the case, I| 
think we are rapidly approaching a great crisis 
in human affairs. 

The first marked tendency of our age that we 
notice is the general breaking away from old 
beliefs—the wide unsettling of the public mind 
ia reference to things once regarded as settled. 
Ours is peculiarly an age of doubt. 

In all these general movements of the public 
mind we can estimate the extent of the change 
only by comparing the present with the past or 
by noting the point from which we have drifted. 
And, in doing this now, I refer not so much to 
the opinions of the few leading thinkers as to 
the change that has come upon the great mass of 
what we call the common minds, or the labor- 
ing people. And the doubts to which I refer 
relate to questions that affect both the relig- 
ious and the social order. . 

Take the subject of religion. The time was 
when the masses had implicit faith in the 
Church. Its authority was absolute. Its teach- 
ings were regarded as infallible. That was gen- 
erally true of Catholic countries, In Protestant 
countries the time was when al! had implicit 
faith in the Bible. It was regarded as plenarily 
inspired and as absolutely infallible. Its author- 
ity was final. No one thought of questioning 
its teachings. The heathen world universally 
believed in the presence and protection of the 
gods. When Coristianity supplanted pagan- 
ism, theism took the place of polytheism, and 
all believed in the presence and power and rul- 
ing providence of one living God. All minds 
believed iu a future world of rewards and pun- 
ishments. 

Take the question of government. The 
time was when the masses believed in the 
divine right of kings and rulers. And when 
more liberal forms of government appeared, 
and the people were permitted some share in 
choosing representatives and in forming laws, 
they still believed in the divine principles.of 
right—tbat governments rested upon these 
divine principles and were set for their de- 
fense. 

Now, it is almost impossible to overestimate 
the power of these religious and social beliefs 
over the popular mind. As long as the people 
believed, without any shadow of doubt, in the 
authority of the Cnurch they would yield 
obedience to that authority ; they would ac- 
: Cept as true what the Church told them, As 











long as the people believed implicitly in the 
infallibility and authority of the Bible, they 
would accept its teachings as the end of con- 
troversy in matters of doctrine and duty. As 
long as they believed in the existence and 
providence of God, the power of that belief 
was felt to the profoundest depths of their 
being. As long as they believed in a future 
state, the power of that belief was felt both as 
a restraint from wrong and a consolation and 
hope in sorrow. As long as people believed in 
the divine principles of right among men, the 
foundations of government were secure. They 
rested not alone nor mainly upon the kings or 
rulers, but upon principles that were eternal 
and unchangeable. Thus it appears that the 
stability of both religion and government in 
the past have rested upon the two pillars of 
faith and authority. A closer analysis will 
show that the authority rested upon the faith ; 
80 that, outside of pure despotisms, the whole 
social order may be said to rest upon the 
faiths or beliefs of the people. 

Let us now inquire if there are indications 
that the public mind is drifting away from 
these old foundations. Let us look first at the 
philosophical and religious phase of the sub- 
ject. 

Beginning with the bigher orders of thought, 
both in Europe and in our own land, we ob- 
serve first the growth of the material philoso- 
phy. This philosophy dentes the existence of 
spirit or mind in any other sense than asa 
result of the changes produced in matter. It 
denies all intuitional perceptions; denies all 
knowledge except what is learned through the 
senses and throuzh experience; denies any 
such thing as right in itself; denies any other 
foundation for right except utility. It denies 
the supernatural. It denies—or, at least, fails 
to affirm—the conscious existence of the soul 
after death. Life may continue on the earth, 
The life-forces that animate us now may con- 
tinue to exist in some form; but we shall not 
exist as individuals after death. If it does not 
explicitly deny the existence of a living God, it 
certainly fails to affirm such existence, and 
gives us only nature, or the system of nature, 
in its stead. 

Another fact that we observe is the growth 
of rationalism and positivism. A proper 
rationalism, or the proper use of reason in 
religion, can certainly do no harm, but must 
be of great value; but a rationalism that be- 
gins by laying the foundations of all knowl- 
edge in sensation and experience, and thus 
denies the very foundations on which a higher 
reason and spirituality rest, and then insists 
upon the exclusion of all the higher privciples 
of truth and right, and insists upon the rejec- 
tion of everything that cannot be certified by 
the senses or demonstrated by its form of 
reason, reducing everything to the narrow do- 
main of a_ positivist’s philosophy—such a 
rationalism is at once destructive of a spiritual 
faith and of all inspiration, and rules out the 
whole world of the supernatural. Such are 
the undoubted tendencies and final results of 
materialism, rationalism, and positivism. 


And still another thing to be noted in the 
tendencies of our times is the growth of 
science and criticism, and the gradual unset- 
tling of what was, perhaps, an overconfidence 
in the literal and critical infallibility of the 
Bible. This has come in many ways. First 
there was the conflict between the Catholic 
Church and the later views of astronomy, in 
which the Charch was beaten and the old geo- 
centric theory of the earth had to be given up. 
Then came the science of g-ology and psleon- 
tology, unfolding the method of creation and 
demanding a longer time in which the earth was 
created and an earlier date for the a; pearance 
of manin the world than ourchronology allows ; 
and we have bad to shape our interpretation of 
Genesis to suit the new theories of science. 
And now the doctrine of evolutien is pressing 
{ts claims, with a fair chance of soun being 
generally accepted. Meantime, questions of 
history and criticism have arisen as to the 
authorship of some of the books in the Bible, 
and as to the da‘es of the books and the au- 
thority of the councils that composed our 
present canon—admitting some books and ex- 
cluding others. And, along with all this, the 
demand has arisen for a new translation of the 
Bible. Eminent scholars have admitted that 
the mistakes and inaccuracies in our present 
translation were such as to not only justify, 
but to demand a new translation. And along 
with all this we have had the painful fact of so 
many different parties and angry controversies 
in the Church as to the real meaning of the 
Scriptures. Now, all thishas hada tendency 
to weaken the confidence of the masses in the 
authority of the Bible, and, hence, also in the 
authority of religious teachings, These things 
may not and I suppose do not in any serious 
way affect a thoughtful audience, such as 
this, or the more intelligent public. We can 
see how it may be that the Church has been 
mistaken in its teachings on many pvints, and 
how it may be that there are mistakes in dates, 
and uncertainty in authorship, and errors in 
translations; .and yet, withal, the truth of God 





come to usinthe Bible. But, with less thought- 
fulness and where there has been an overlean- 
ing or‘resting on a literal infallibility and an 
absolute authority, the first breaking of such 
facts to the mind produces a great shock. And 
the first basty conclusion is likely to be that, if 
ove thing is uncertain all are uncertaio ; and, 
the door once open to doubt, the power or 
spell or enchantment of certainty and of au- 
thority is gone forever, And this is precisely 
the case with the masses in Europe and in our 
own country to-day. They turn with less con- 
fidence to the clergy and to the Bible and to the 
Church than they did before. And between 
the divisions of Romanists and Protestants and, 
between the Orthodox and the Liberals the 
Church speaks with less assurance of autho r- 
ity and with less commanding influence to-day 
than it did one hundred or three hundred years 
ago. What do philosophers and scientists and 
the great world care to-day for the debates of 
the clergy or the decisions of councils? or, 
many of them, even for the Bible itself? Very 
little, indeed. And we may as well confess 
thateven io the Church there is great unrest 
and uncertainty of opinion, and not a little in- 
fidelity. 

And still again, as if all this were not enough 
to come upon the cause of truth and right in 
the world, there has been in our times an unu- 
sual and most painful declension in public mo- 
rality and virtue ; and this, too, at points most 
vital to the cause of religion and good govern- 
ment. The corruption of political parties and 
public men, their manifest love of self and 
money and position more than of justice and 
country; and the scandals and suspicions 
that have come upon the clergy and men pro- 
fessing the name of Christ, all coming at the 
time of so much doubt and uncertainty about 
religion, and so much restrictiveness under the 
restraints of government, have tended greatly 
to confirm the doubts, and to increase.the dis- 
position to break away from the authority of 
both religion and law. If I have been any- 
where near correct in judging of the causes at 
work and of the tendencies of the age, we 
might expect to see the fruits of this great 
sowing of evil seed already appearing. And 
in this we shall not be disappointed. 


In the field of religion we see the fruit of 
these things in the general indifference and 
neglect in reference to sacred things. In most 
of the countries of the Old World religion is, 
indeed, a very poor and formal thing. Look at 
Russia, look at France, and Spain, and Italy, 
In Protestant Germany there is a form of state 
religion ; but the masses are utterly infidel to 
almost everythiog that we regard as piety. In 
Epgiand it is not much better. In London 
alone there are, I suppose, two millions of peo- 
ple that never enter a church. Not one-half 
of the people of Chicago, or of New York, or 
of our entire country even, attend any public 
worship. Doubtless, vot all this is to be set 
down to a weakening of old beliefs. Many stay 
away or go elsewhere from a love of sinful 
pleasures, or from indifference or neglect, or 
from a want of interest in the form of service; 
and yet very much of it is owing to unbelief 
in the Church or in religion. 

But another and more striking result is seen 
in tue tendency not alone to a passive indif- 
ference, but to an open and active opposition 
to religion, a positive ayowal of unbelief, and 
an organized antagonism to the Bible and the 
Charch and the whole system of religious 
truth and worship. ‘This spirit of antagonism 
finds open expression in the various forms of 
Secularism, Socialism, Communism, and Nibil- 
ism in England, France, Germany, and Russia, 
and in our own country. The intensity and 
violence of this radicalism vary with time and 
place and leader; but through all there ruos 
the one animus of dissatisfaction with the pres- 
ent order of things in both state and Church, 
These views find their most popular expression 
in our country in Colonel Ingersoll’s opposi- 
tion to the Bible and religion in general; and 
in Englaod through Mr. Bradlaugh, Mrs. Be- 
sant, and other popular and powerful lecturers. 
They find a wider dissemination through tracts 
and books and papers of that type that are 
scattered broadcast, and find their way into 
field and shop and home. In Germany I am 
told that the Communists have over the gateway 
to their cemetery the words that there is no 
future. Thousands attended the burial of a 
comrade the other day, and gave expressions 
to public rejoicings over that sentiment. In 
Russia the still more violent Nihilists look to 
nothing less than the utter destruction of the 
present order of society, both in Church and 
state. : 

The tendencies of the age, I think, then, are 
nothing less than to a conflict of thought and 
ideas and principles the most radical and far- 
reaching in their consequences that the world 
bas ever known. Io thought and principle the 
covflict fs both philosophical and religious. 
In action the conflict is {0 be over the possi- 
bility of society to exist without a religious 
faith. Mr. Ingersoll’s doctrine is simply athe- 
ism and materialism. No God; no soul; no 
fature life. The same is true of Mr. Brad- 
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laugh. And, in its last analysis, the same is 
true of the whole materialistic pbilosophy. 
The battlefield of thought is to be on this 
ground. And, compared with the mighty 
sweep of this controversy, our little debates 
over the mode of baptism, or the meaning of 
aion, or the differences even between Romanism 
and Protestantism will appear as nothing. Jew 
and Christian, orthodox and liberal can well 
afford to become friends jn thic great argu- 
ment, Involving as it does in human thought 
nothing less than the very existence of all soul 
life and of a living God. 

This form of belief, as we have seen, Is al- 
ready taking strong hold on the common mind 
in Europe and bere at home. With men like 
Colonel Ingersoll or Herbert Spencer these 
ideas may be safe enough, perhaps, so fur as 
society is concerned, But the question we 
have to meet—not in debate, bat in action—is 
whether society can exist without the idea of 
God, or of any fixed principles of right or 
wrong, or any belief in a future life having a 
place in the public mind, If there be no God, 
there is no final accountability. If there be 
no eternal principles of right—nothing but the 
sense of utility—then this sense may vary with 
each man, and the only question is one of the 
greatest happiness. If we can gain more by 
stealing or murder, then eteal and murder. 
There is no question of right aside from pleas- 
ure or pain. If there is no future, there is 
nothing beyond this world for which to live. 
Live for the present only. If there be no such 
a thing as right and accountability to God, it 
is only a mere sentiment that leads us to care 
for the aged and the poor. There is no reason 
why we should not kill them off, as we do old 
horses. If man is only an animal, has no soul, 
nothing that relates him to God and the fu- 
ture, there is no argument to be brought 
against the Nihilists of Russia or the canni- 
bals of Australia. Personally, I believe it is 
utterly impossible for civilized society long to 
exist without the thought of God and right, 
and the authority of conscience, and the hope 
of immortality, And I believe the universal 
prevalence of atheism and materialism in 
practical thought would be the utter extinction 
of the religious sentiment, and with this the 
death of civilization, Now I do not say that 
we are upon the eve of any such calamity as 
this. But I say that the tendencies of our age 
involve issues no less momentous; and I do 
say that, if the incoming infidelity and materi- 
alism of the age are not in some way checked 
by a growing faith in God and right and im- 
mortality, the dearest hopes of humanity gre 
in danger of utterly perishing from the earth. 
Such great changes come not in a day, nor in 
a year; bat the seeds of this harvest of death 
are being sown in the public mind and the 
first fruits are already apparent. 

Standing in the presence of such tendencies, 
and contemplating even the remotest possibili- 
ties of such sad results—aye, with society 
already trembling to its center—we may well 
ask : What shall be done, or what can be done ? 

The problem {fs both social and religious, 
and hence must receive the most earnest atten- 
tion of both the state and the Church. 

The state, being the organized and expressed 
willand authority of the people, must be in 
fact what in this country it professes to be—a 
government for the people, and not for the 
rulers. And, as intelligence increases, whatever 
may be the form of any government, in any land; 

t must come to such principles, And, as such, 

the state must be just and impartial, and must 
not discriminate in favor of any class. Avy 
suspicion even of unfairness must, in the na- 
ture of the case, give rise to discontent and 
trouble. The governments of the earth should 
take warning, and hasten to reform any unjust 
legislation. And then the state must look toa 
greater purity of men in public places, and a 
broader love of country and humanity, and 
less of mere party and the spoils of office. It is 
impossible for the state to command the love 
and confidence of the people unless it be wise 
and just, and fill its places of trust and honor 
with men of character and integrity. The peo- 
ple are right in many of their complaints and 
just in many of their demands, and I wish the 
great moral element in this land would rise up 
and swear by the power of the ballot that none 
but good men shall ever hold any office, from 
that of the justice of the peace to the Presi- 
dent’s chair. And then the state must make 
its authority felt and respected. Public men 
must be held to a stricter account and made 
do their duty ; and the authority and dignity 
of law must be more faithfully maiptained, or 
republican government must prove a failure. 

Let us now inquire what shall the Church 
do. By the Church I mean not one sect nor 
another, not Romanism nor Protestantism, but 
the great body of {hose who are believers in 
God and in a future life and who are striving 
to conserve the principles of Christianity in 
the world. And I think never were those more 
mistaken than now who think tbat the Church 
has had {ts day of usefulness and must become 
a thing of the past. The Church as a promo- 
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ter of simple sectarianism or of useless and 
unreasonable dogmas may indeed pass away ; 
but the Church as the great conserver of 
moral ideas, and principles, and sentiments 
has its greatest work to do. With all its 
faults, Romanism saved civilization to the 
world in the Dark Ages, And the Church now, 
Roman and Protestant, must have a large share 
in the work of saving civilization in the nine- 
teenth century, 

The Church cannot do its work by attempt- 
ing to suppress learning or inquiry. It must 
ene urage both. The great debate must go on. 
The hope of the world is in greater, and not in 
less intelligence. And the Church should stand 
for the simple truth aud for a rational faith. 
It isin getting back upon great principles and 
facte that the Church shall appear before the 
world as intellectually strong. When the 
Church takes stand for Ged and humanity, and 
makes its plea for the great principles of re- 
ligion, then it is unavswerable. And it is to 
this that the Church must come at last, It is, 
iodeed, a ead right in these days, when such 
powerful blows are being dealt at the heart of al) 
religion, to see the churches divided and often 
wasting their time aud strengt) io almost use- 
less debates over matters of scarcely any prac 
tical value, The i..terests of relig'on and society 
at large call for a broader catholicity and a 
deeper charity. 

The Church needs to be more deeply imbued 
with the spirit of Jesus Christ and to show 
more of the strength and beauty of bis life. 
There never was a time when society needed 
more the power of Christian character than 
now. Oh! if, in these times of trouble and un- 
rest, these times of uvbelief and weakness and 
public declension in morals, Christian men 
would only stand up with the patience and faith 
and strength of Job, and Abraham, and Daniel, 
and Saul. What an unanswerable argument 
it would be to infidelity, Our age wants to see 
more and more what religion is not in theory 
alone, but in practical life and in ite trans- 
forming power upon character. The Christian 
world wants to feel more deeply the power of 
its own great truths and principles and to live 
more in the spirit of devotion and s+lf-sacrific- 
ing love for others. And I look to see these gra- 
clous results more and more, as time goes on. 
God is leading his children to see the need of 
these things, and out of tial and loss he will 
bring forth more beautiful lives. 

The outlook of our world, to me, is dark and 
stormy ; and yet I am filled with s'rength and 
hope, I know that God reigns, and I look for 
such an influx of his presence and power upon 
our earth as shall calm the tempests and dispel 
the darkness. I do not look for such a personal 
or literal coming of Christ as many do; but I 
do look for his sp'ritual presence in such 
mighty measure as shall convince the world that 
there is such a thing as spirit and that there 
is a future life. The greatest argument for 
spirit is the presence and power of spirit. The 
greatest argument for God is God himeelf ; the 
immanence of God in all nature and life and in 
the souls of men. And he has set watchmen 
upon the walls of Jerusalem who shall never 
hold their peace. There has never been a time 
in our world when the voice of conscience and 
justice were not beard, Over all the bloody 
desolation of our world the cry of humanity 
has been heard. Along the wasting track of 
despotism the cry of liberty has been heard. 
In the darkest hours of infidelity the cry of 
truth has been beard. And they shall never 
hold their peace. The millions of voices that 
cry out from altars of prayer cannot be hushed. 
The faithful wives aod mothers who watch over 
cradles and cry out against intemperance and 
eed will never hold their peace. Patriots 
will not hold their peace. Philanthropists will 
not hold their peace. The mivisters of God 
will not hold their peace. The voice of God in 


man canuot be hushed, and truth and right 
shall win at last.— The Alliance. 





Sanitary, 


SANITARY WORK FOR THE 
HOUSEHOLD. 


THIs is an excellent time to make practical 
application of the principle of sanitary science 
to the houses in which we dwell. How the 
women do relish this grand upheaval of their 
eminent domain! Old Jadge Hopkinson, one 
hundred years ago, gave us an outline of the 
preparation for that great sanitary perform- 
ance of whitewashing. Here is a part of the 
picture : 


oer Shan ye for Pa eam 
us may e by certain ostics, 
when the storm is, Nigh at hand, It the lad 

grows uncommonly fretful, finds fault with. 


eglected; yet the 
sometimes go off without further effect. But 


if, when the husband rises in the morning, he 
should observe in the yard a wheelbarrow, 
with a quantity of lime in it, or should see 





certain buckets filled with a solution of lime 
in water, there is no time for hesitation. He 
immediately locks up the apartment or closet 
where his papers and private property are 
kept, and, putting the key in his ket, be- 
takes himself to flight. A husband, however 
beloved, becomes a perfect nuisance during 
this season of female rage, His authority is 
superseded, bis commission suspended, and 
the very scullion who cleans the brasses in 
the kitehen becomes of more importance than 
he. He bas nothing for it but to abdicate for 
a@ time and run from an evil which he can 
neither prevent nor mollify. 

“The husband gone, the ceremony begins. 
The walle are stripped of their furniture. 
ee prints, and looking-glasses Iie in 
huddled heaps about the floors; the curtains 
are torn from their testers, the beds crammed 
into windows, chairs and tables, bedsteads and 
cradles crown the yard, and the garden fence 
bends beneath the weight of carpets, blankets. 
cloth cloaks, old coats, under-petticoats, and 
ragged breeches. Here may be seen the lumber 
of the kitchen, forming a confused and dark 
mass for the foreground of the picture. Grid- 
irons and frying-pans, rusty shovels and bro- 
ken tongs, joint stools, and the fractured re- 
mairs of rush-bottomed chairs. There a closet 
bas disgorged its bowels, riveted plates and 
dishes, halves of china bowls, cracked tum- 
blers, broken wineglasses, phials of, forgotten 
physic, papers of unknown powders, seeds 
and dried herbs, tops of tea-pots, aud 6 oppers 
of departed decanters—from the rag-hvle iu 
the garret to the rat-holein the cellar, no place 
escapes uprummaged. It would seem as if the 
day of general doom was come, and the uten- 
sils of the house were dragged forth to judg- 
ment. 

“This ceremony completed and the house 
thoroughly evacuated, tue next operation is to 
smear the walls and ceilings with brushes 
dipped in a solution of lime, called WHITE- 
WASH, to pour buckets of water over every 
floor, and scratch all the partitions and wain- 
scois with hard brushes, charged with softsoap 
and stonecutter’s sand. 

“Tue wiadows by no means escape the 
general deluge. A servant scrambles ou upon 
the pent-house, at the risk of her neck, and, 
with a mug in ner hand and a bucket within 
reach, dashes inuumerable gallons of water 
against the glass-panes, to the great annoy- 
ance of passengers in the street. 1 have been 
told toat an action at Jaw was once brought 
— one of these water-nymphs by a person 
who had a new suit of clothes spoiled by this 
operation ; but, after lopg argument, it was de- 
termined that no damages could be awarded, 
inasmuch as the defendant was in the excrcise 
of a legal right and not auswerable for the 
consequences. Aud so the r: gentleman 
was doubly non-suited, for he lost both his 
suit of clothes and his suit at law.’’ 


Well, all this is more bearable than dirt, 
Filth or dirt out of place ts, after all, the great 
baue to healih. No place needs so guarding as 
the dwelling-house. From kitchen to attic 
there is accumulation of organic matter. Our 
skins, our breath, our clothing, our foods, our 
excretions all have their processes of decay 
which must have riddance. ‘The mother of 
Burns,” says one, ‘‘ was a good housekeeper, 
and. that is a great thiog for a woman to be,”’ 
{It means more than any man can know. It is 
alist of items and incidentals having ail the 
confusion of littleness and of numbers. The 
true woman organizes it all into order, not 
only for the general comfort, but for the health 
of her family, The sweeping and the dusting 
are not merely the removal of clear dust, but 
of materials which, if collected and remaining, 
deteriorate the general health of the family. 
The shaking of carpets, the scrubbing of 
floors and of paint, the rubbing of walls, the 
cleaving of closets aud drawers—these are acts 
of sanitary inspection, and of labor correspond- 
Ing thereto, we cannot impress too much the 
accurate work to be done therein. Besidesthe 
daily cleansirgs and care, the spring and fall 
overhauling is a requisite for society. One of 
the good things of frequent removals {s that it 
gives a chance to cleanse houses fully vacated 


and give the furniture an airing while on the’ 


cart, . 

The cases of fever which occurred to work- 
men engaged several years since in scrapiug the 
halls of the New York Hospital show how re- 
tentive even these may become of the organic 
particles which float off into the air from our 
person or from animal and vegetable matter. 
That peculiar odor to be found in many houses, 
and sometimes in brown-stone fronts, medns 
nothing more nor less than an unhealthy as well 
as untidy housekeeping. A removal out of doors 
of everything in each room once a year or 
more and a proper cleansing saves, in medical 
bills and general comfort, all that it costs. 
Daily airing, an occasional bath of sunlight, 
sweeping and dry rubbing are needed often; 
but can scarcely take the place of the general 
cleansiog. And the hardest part of it is not 
the great drawing-room ; but the airing and 
assorting in drawers and closets, in the 
kitchen, the basement, the sub-cellar. It isso 
easy to neglect these. Many a case of sickness 
iv the country results from decaying vegetables 
ina cellar; and in our cities the source not only 
of contagion, but of depressing air, head- 
aches, and general malaise, is to be found in 
dark places, to which dry air, sunlight, the 
whitewash brush, and a general clearing up 
seldom comes. We would urge on every head 
of a household now, before the tummer heat 
comes, to make or have made a thorough in- 
spection of every part of the house, that all the 
avoidable causes of disease or of invalidity 
and depression may be removed. 
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Sine Arts. 


THE SALMAGUNDI SKETCH CLUB 
EXHIBITION. 


It is pleasant to see sketches exhibited as 

sketches. The artist must or should make 

many of them in proportion to his pictures, and 

perhaps the opinion one often hears rather 

rashly expressed that “‘sketches are more in- 
teresting than pictures, because they are sure to 
have more expression and character,’ results 

from there being here in America too rapid a 

manufacture of crude and undigested ‘“ pic- 

tures,’’so called. To the general public black- 
and-white drawings, even if placed in a room 

by themselves in an exhibition of paintings in 

color, lack flavor and are little noticed ; so that 

it seems a step in the right direction when this 

new club comes forward and makes an unpre- 
tending little exhibition entirely of sketches, 
and chiefly, in fact, almost exclusively, black- 
and-white sketches, and a few bits of model- 
ing in terracotta. There are but 262 drawings, 
and none of them large and with only a few of 
very striking merit ; still the exhibition is a very 
pleasing one and holds the door open to hope 
of much future success, In Europe we have 
to thank the sketch clubs for much that is in- 
tensely interestiog in art. We have been told 
that at a costume sketch club, that met in the 
evening in Rome, Fortuny made most of the 
etchings, which really deserve perhaps to out- 
live his paintings, as they show so distinctively 
bis genius for line—that rarest of modern 
talents. 

Everywhere iv Europe, but especially in 
France, ‘‘ black-and white’? drawing has been 
given great importance—with charcoal, with 
the pep, and the etcher’s tool—and perbaps 
their superiority in drawing is greatly due to 
this; and we may hiil the Salmagundi Sketch 
Club as one of the best signs of the times. 
The exhibition is enriched by a few foreign 
etch'ngs, even one Rousseau. There is a Jac- 
quemart, a Ribot, a Chaplin, and two little Ver- 
boeckhovens; but these do not give the chief 
character to the collection and, except the 
Rousseau, which is very beautiful, are net con- 
spicuous. 

There are some caricatures, in a style that 
might with advantage be avoided. They are 
by H. P. Wolcott. It is not to be denied that 
some of them are clever; but they remind one 
of the vulgar valentines that one sees early in 
February displayed in small stationers’ win- 
dows. Mr. Wolcott may be a very young man, 
and it may not be too late to remind him that, 
if caricature be a legitimate line of art, it may 
be all the wittier for le:s exaggeration and a 
more subtle humor. In Mr. Wolcott's ‘* Con- 
noisseur a la Mode’? it is easy to see how the 
very same idea could be far more comic, 
treated in better taste. Probably the world 
would not lose one moment of that wholesome 
exercise, laughing, if every doubiful joke or 
tasteless caricature were wiped from its art and 
literature. 

But we dwell too long upon this, as far as 
the exhibition is concerned; and should not 
have mentioned it, but that it seems as if the 
tendency in the caricatures in our illustrated 
papers, etc. was not io the direction of finesse, 
and this secured an opportunity to put in a 
plea for it. 

One or two of the exhibitors show an iaex- 
perience by attempting subjects that a 
de Camps or a Delacroix might wrestle with 
doubtfully. ‘Sampson Agonistes,’’ by J. Lau- 
ber, for instance. It is not, at least, ‘‘its own 
excuse for being.” 

J. F. Murphy has some charming fresh land- 
scapes, in black and white. They are treated 
broadly and pictureequely and with a very good 
feeling for atmosphere. One, showing a field of 
reaped grain, has a peculiarly spirited and 
original quality, and the moving masses of 
cloud that speak the coming on of a storm 
are well studied. 

The water-colors are very few in number. 
The.most important is a life-size head, called 
“The Jester,’”’? by H. P. Wolcott. It is very 
good in color, and, though slightly io- 
clined to caricature the face, is well drawn. 
We have by no means mentioned all that might 
worthily be mentioned; but we must spend the 
rest of our space insome comment on what 
seemed to us the chief attraction of the collec- 
tion, Mr. George Inness, Jr.’s, paintings in 
black-and-white oil colors. 

His paintings at the Academy had not prepared 
us for the beauty and imagination of these. 
There are six of them, all on a high plane; but 
‘three of them peculfarly attractive. No. 36, 
entitled ‘Desolation,’ represents a dead 
Arab, lying in a desert, his face upturned, 
his arms stretched stiffly out. His white 
horse, standing desolately beside him, with 
his face close to his dead master’s, seems 
to wonder desperately at his irresponsivencss. 
The face of the Arab might be criticised as ex- 
aggerated ; but forthe rest the picture tells its 
story touchingly and strongly. It is painted 








with a free brash and with a very beautifu 
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sense of “values,” Like 179, “The Bath,” it 
suggests (though not in any sense of servile 
copying) that Mr, Inness has the good taste to 
be an admirer of Delacroix, Something of the 
intensity, of the directness, of the passionate 
action of this great painter seems reflected 
upon Mr, Inness’s work. ' 

It is very rarely that one sees anything mod- 
ern that has as much the quality of the noble, 
the grand art as “The Bath,” It represents 
two men taking two horses into the waves. 
The men are nude, One mounted ; the other, on 
foot, leads his horse by the check-strap or halter. 
The backs of the men are turned to the spec- 
tator and, especially the mounted one, re- 
markably we!l drawn. The massiog of the 
light and shade, the spirited action of the ani- 
mals, the composition of the picture are one 
and all very unusual, and very dignified and 
full of spirit. 

It is refreshing to see the nude figure treated 
with such simplicity as this (though the figures 
are smalland the work is a sketch only, though 
a careful and beautifal one); for perhaps 
nothing so marks a feeble period in art as the 
avoidance of the human figure in all its simple 
dignity unadorned. In such a period, where it 
is treated, it is usually in a light and trivial 
manner, The French to-day seem to have lost 
the sense of its grandeur, Art in America 
avolds it altogether (in p.inting, at least), and 
we run the danger of losing through this the 
finest sense of line and proportion. 

No.65, an faterior, with sheep, is very different 
from Mr. Inness’s other sketches ; but equally 
interesting. It is very tender and suggestive. 
Like most poetic work, the interest is a little 
mysterious. It is difficult to say why there 
should be something so touching in the simple 
action of the shepherd boy, who is but a sil- 
houette against the light that breaks suddenly 
in at a half-open door of the sheep-pen. 

The public have really a little debt of thanks 
to pay to the Salmagundi Sketch Club, both 
for the good work it shows and for this step 
in the right direction of an exhibition con- 
fessedly of sketches and for the encourage- 
ment of drawing, a portion of art too much 
neglected with us. 


Biblical Research, 


A VERSION of the Old Testament nearly par- 
allel in character with the Vulgate is the 
Syriac translation made from the LXX by the 
Abbot Mar Paulus, A. D. 616-7, and there- 
fore just contemporary with the Harclean ver- 
sion by Thomas and Harkel. Like the Vulgate, 
it is a close rendering of the LXX, but it was 
made from the text of Origin (and thence 
called Hexaplar), and with evident compari- 
sons with the Hebrew and some Chaldee para- 
phrases. It has several coincidences with the 
peculiarities of the text of the Codex Friderico 
—Augustanus (i, e., Sinaiticus), and ought not 
to be lost sight of in any future (valdd desid- 
erata) edition of the LXX. Portions of this 
version exist in MSS. at Paris, Milan, London, 
and a few other places ; and perhaps also in 
MSS. not yet examined. The N. 1. part of 
this version contained a very peculiar version 
of the Pericope de Adultera, John vii, 53—viil, 
12. A subscription of a, book—it is uncertain 
which one—in the Codex at Paris, evidently 
nota copy of the original subscription, gives 
the origin and date of the translation. The 
codex in the Ambrosian Library,at Milan, gives 
several subscriptions which are evidently 
copies of thore of the original writers, and 
some which are translated from the Greek MSS. 
This last is quite contrary to tne usual habit of 
Syriac MSS. Thesubscription to the Book of 








Daniel says ‘End of the Phophet Daniel,” 


which was translated from the text of the 
seventy-two who, in the days of Ptolemy, 
King of Egypt, a hundred years more or less 
before the advent of Christ, translated the 
holy books from the Hebrew tongue into the 
Greek, in the great city of Alexandria. But 
this book itself was translated from the Greek 
{nto the Syriac in the city of Alexandria, in 
the month Candn the latter (i, e , January’, in 
the year 928 of Alexander (i. ¢., 6!6-7), in the 
fifth indiction. The above date is abundantly 
Confirmed by other subscriptions in this MS., 
48 well as elsewhere. It further appears that 
the Abbot Mar Paulus, bishop of the faithful, 
did the work at the command of the holy and 
blessed Mar Athanasius, patriarch of the faith- 
ful in the monastery of the holy Mar Zaecheus 
Callinic*nsis. The name of Mar Thomas, 
jover of God, appears in tbe Paris Codex sub- 
scription, but it hardly seems possible that it 
could have been Thomas of Harkel. An exam- 
ination of this Syriac version shows that it is 
not a revision of the older Peshito, but an in- 
Aependent rendering from the Greek. 


++.-The rendering of Math. V, 27, ete. —* that 

it was said by them of old time ”—though now 
Renerally conceded to be wrong—“‘ to them of 
old time” being correct—is not generally 
known to be as new an idea as it proves. All 
he old renderings in all languages, so far as 
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we know, are the same with the latter, So all 
the English versions, too, previous to the A. V, 
Chrysostom observes; “He who gave those 
[former words, or commandments] is the same 
{as I]. Theoplylact also; ‘‘The Father (or 
my Father) said to them of old time; but I say 
to you,” further explaining that “he would 
seem to give laws against the Father,’’ etc., 
following with an explanation. The inventor 
of our A. V. rendering appears to be Beza, 
who translated by ‘* dictum fuisse a veteribus.”” 
The Geneva French, his contemporary, had 
also “ par les anciena,” 





Hevsonatities, 


THE name of Lord John Russell, who died 
on May 28'h, was associated with Eoglish pol- 
itics for more than a generation back. He was 
born fn 1792, graduated at the University of 
Edinburgh, and was first elected to the House 
of Commons when only twenty-one. There he 
soon took rank as a parliamentary orator and 
entered zealously into the project of reforming 
or readjusting the unequal basis of representa- 
tion in the House. He fought bard and long 
for this, and flually carried the reform through 
in 1832, when his fame became established. 
He appeared last in office as premier, about 
1866. H's private life was spotless, and he 
apent bis closing years at a charming villa at 
Richmond, which the Queen placed at his dis- 
posa!, He married twice and has several chil- 
dren and grandchildren surviving him. 

....The best decorated of our living heroes 
who adorned the very fine procession in this 
city on Decoration Day was, perhaps, the chief 
of the army bimeelf, General William T. Sher- 
map. But it took sharp eyes to recognize him, 
dretsed up, as he was, in brand-new regule- 
tion uniform, with cocked hat, massive gold 
epaulets, and brilliant sash, and riding, more- 
over, in an open barouche. Veterans on the 
sidewalk were looking for atall and nervous 
form, in ancient and faded blue, mou nted on a 
horse in camp livery, and looking as if to say 
that after that review there was othér businees 
in hand—a week’s rations, sixty rounds, and 
marching orders, 





.-..One of the finest officers of his rank in 
our Revolutionary army was Lieut.-Colonel 
(afterward General) William Hull, grandfather 
of the Rev. James Freeman Clarke, of Boston. 
In his ‘‘ Memorial and Biographical Sketches,’’ 
just issued, Mr. Clarke tells us that Hull was 
celebrated for four things: his honesty, his 
patriotism, his very loud voice, which could be 
heard a mile (we hope that is well authenti- 
cated), and the fact that when he died his body 
rema'ned undecayed fora long period. Nine 
years after his death, on opening his tomb, at 
Newton, Mass., his features were found nearly 
the same as when he was alive. 


...+Mre, A. T. Stewart is reported to be 
greatly disappointed over the failure of the 
‘©Woman’s Hotel,” in this city, one of her 
busband’s pet projects; but it speaks highly 
for the architectural arrangement of the build- 
ing to learn that all that is necessary to con- 
vert it i:to a man’s or public hotel is to put in 
a ‘‘bar’’—a tame one, probably, to which men 
can walk up smilingly. For some, of course, 


it is bound to become a very black and grizzly 
one. 


....- Mr. Cyrus W. Field, Judge Field, the Rey. 
Dr. Henry M. Field, and David Dudley Field, 
Esq., four sons, not altogether unknown, of 
the late Rev. Dr. David Field, met recently at 
Haddam, Conn., and, it is sald, arranged for 
the purchase of a plot of ground for a park 
near the church there where their father long 
officiated as pastor. 


...-Miss Vinnie Ream disappears in name, 
and becomes Mrs. R. L. Hoxie, her husband 
being a lieutenant in the army. Among the 
bridal presents Gustave Doré contributed one 
of his pictures and Liszt a musical compost- 
tion. We presume that as sculptress Vinnie 
Ream does not disappear, 


...-Miss Muloch, author of ‘‘ John Halifax, 
Gentleman,” is described as a homely, pleas- 
anvt-looking, unpretentious woman—a descrip 
tion which applies to many of our own popular 
writers of both sexes. But we flatter ourselves 
that we all look well in type. ‘ Handsome is 
that bandsome doos,”” 


....- President Hayes takes the Potter investi- 
gation business calmly ; and Mrs. Hayes, as she 
should, seems to be taking it quietly and coolly 
on the Lower Saranac, fishing for trout and 
having good luck. The investigators are also 
fishing, but they may catch a Tartar. 


. 
....The Connecticut Historical Society, 
Hartford, elects Dr. J. Hammond Trumbull 
its president, than whom no man knows more 
about Connecticut, past or present, 


--..The great collection of paintings re- 
cently sold in Paris belonged to M. Laurent 
Richard, who (by way of encouragement 
it should be said) is a tailor. 











Science. 


THE recent experiments of Mr. Francis 
Darwin on the carnivorons Drosera suggests 
how much we are in need of botanic gardens 





in our gountry, or of persons who will take in - 


hand the practical testing of the vexed ques- 
tlons incident to plant-life.. For instance, 
near twenty years ago anew form of a fern 
was discovered on the Skuylkill River by R. 
Robert Scott, which at the time created great 
interest among pteridologists, It was eventu- 
ally accepted as a new and distinct species, 
under Mr. Scott’s name of Asplenium ebenoides, 
But ever since then there has been no end of 
theoretical discussions whether this singular 
fern is a distinct species~a mere transitory 
form or variety—or a hybrid between Campto- 
sorua rhizophyllus and Asplenium cheneum, in 
company of which, singularly enough, it is 
always found. The hybrid idea is scarcely 
deemed possible, because of the supposed 
generic distinctions, It is barely supposed 
possible for species to hybridize and incredi- 
ble that two genera should unite; but no one 
tests the matter by actual experiment. A similar 
question arises in England, and a Mr, Grove, of 
Eastbournegtests it, He takes the two supposed 
parents of two distinct genera (Lomaria gibba 
and Blechnum Corcovadense), crosses them, and 
the result is the very hybrid in question, thus 
setting the matter quietly at rest. There can 
be hybrid ferns, and two supposed distinctive 
genera will unite together. The hybridization 
of ferns is a process made practicable by the 
developments of modern microscopy. The 


. spore of a fern is not the analogue of a seed in 


flowering plants, but is a sort of deciduous 
bud. When it finds itself in a cordition to 
germinate, it spreads out into a smal) green 
blade, known as the prothallae. On the sur- 
face are the male and female vesicles sep- 
arately produced, with their little chimney- 
like openings at the top, and by the afd of the 
atmosphere the analogue of pollen in flowering 
plants is conveyed from the antheridem to the 
archegonim. To get hybrids, therefore, the 
spores of the kinds to be operated on are sown 
together. The chances are very much in 
favor of the species being fertilized by its own 
elements; but the opportunity for foreign 
mixture is considerable. The ¢ross-fertiliza- 
tion of ferns is a matter of much interest to 
biologists at th, present time, as it has much 
bearing on the natural reason for the separa- 
tion of the sexes, which in flowering plants has 
latterly been assumed to be for the purpose of 
avolding close breeding. 


...-At the meeting of the Academy of 
Sciences in Washington Professor Pickering 
gave a very interesting description of his photo- 
metrical instruments, methods, and work at 
the observatory of Harvard College. He has 
certainly taken a long step in advance of any 
of his predecessors in the same field, whether 
we consider the accuracy and range of the in- 
struments which be bas devised or the number 
and value of his results. One of his newly- 
constructed instruments enables him to com- 
pare accurately the amount of light given by a 
bright star with that of a little “‘ companion” 
close to it; and that even if the larger star be 
not a star at all, but a planet. In the field of 
the telescope the brighter star is hidden bebind 
a screen, which cc vers balf the fleld of view, 
while the little companion is left in sight, and 
at the same time a much smaller telescope 
attached to the principal one brings in light 
from the larger star, forming a little image of 
it close by the side of the companion. By 
varying the aperture of the subsidiary tele- 
scope, by a simple mechanism, it is easy to 
make the image of the brighter star exactly 
like that of the faint companion, and then 
the ratio of their brightnesses is determinable, 
and that with surprising precision—certainly 
within one per cent., even when one is 10,000 
times brighter than the other, as is the case 
with Vega and its little companion. One of the 
most interesting applications of the method 
is to determine the magnitude of some of the 
faint satellities ; a determination not absolute, 
however, but resting on the assumption that 


receatly, in the same way, he finds for Hyperi- 
on, the faintest satellite of Sa 
of 270 miles; aod for Oberon and Titania, _ 


miles, res) vely. He had not worked up 
the satellite of Neptune at the time of his re- 
port. 


...-Capt. Abney has recently been meeting 
with marked and {interesting success in photo- 
graphing the red and ultra-red end of the spec- 
trum. In one of the photographs which he 
exhibited at the April meeting of the Astro- 
pnomical Society the spectrum with numerous 
sharply-defined lines was visible as far below A 
as that. band is below F—é. ¢., to a wave-length 
of 10400 10th meters. He used silver bromide 
combined with resins. 
















Blissions, 


THE FAMINE IN CHINA. 


WE are permitted to print the following 
private letter from a missionary in China, who, 
in company with Dr. Porter, has been engaged 
in the work of relieving the sufferers in the 
province of Shantung : 


“Pana Cura Tsvuana, SHANTUNG, 

We hired two carts, for the trip by boat is 
always very slow, aud we were in considerable 
haste, and this town, which is our headquar- 
ters, is ten miles from the river. We had 
heard that the country was in rather a disturbed 
condition; but we found everything quiet 
along the route, although almost any amount 
of violence and robbery would seem to be 
natural, and almost inevitable, in such circum- 
stances as we find here. You can form no sort 
of an idea what a famine is; but you cau un- 
derstand that it isa serious thing when you 
see villages along the great roads in which 
half the houses have been pulled down, that 
the roof-timbers may be sold, split up into 
kindling for fuel, which brings a very small 
price. The inhabitants of these houses have 
gone off, seeking food where they can find it, 
many of them quietly starving as they go. The 
roads are lined with wheelbarrows, carrying 
every kind of furniture, which is taken to 
faire, at which all are sellers, and nobody 
wants to purchase, when, of course, it goes 
for little or nothing. One day, on the roed, we 
fell in with a couple of carts which were car 
rying two women and a number of little boys 
aud girls toa southern province. All these 
had been bought for merely nominal prices, by 
persons who were returning home, and who 
will sell them again, and make a considerable 
sum oneach, The women will, no doubt, be 
sold as wives for some one, who will be glad to 
get them at aless cost than the ordinary dow- 
ry, and the children will be disposed of in a 
similar way. 

‘“In books about China you will read that 
that country ‘never had either a feudal or a 
state system’; but the experience in times of 
famine gives a singular interpretation to that 
statement. In Shansi things are incomparably 
worse; but here they are bad enougb. On the 
way, we saw other children offered to the per- 
sous who had bought those we met before ; but 
they did not want any more. 

The work of distribution® is managed in this 
way. In every village in which there are apy 
churchmembers they are instructed to make 
out a list of those families in their village who 
are unable to get along without help ; and tha 
implies a degree of poverty of which you have 
very little idea. When the list is made out, it 
is carefully gone over, again and again, until 
it is certain that all the names on it are those 
who will be absolutely saved from starvation 
by what they receive. When they come for 
their money, the head man of the village, or 
some other respectable and responsible man, 
comes with one or more of the church- 
members, in order that the responsibility 
may not fall upon any one individyal, 
and that all may have an opportunity of 
knowing that the distribution has been a 
fair one. The distribution of so much money 
will, we hope, have an important tendency to 
remove the suspicion and dislike with which 
the educated and more intelligent part of the 
people are apt to view the intrusion of for- 
eigners into the heart of their country. 

Chiva is spattered with villages of from 50 to 
200 families (some of them have 20,000 fam- 
ilies), and they are so thickly set that several 
are always in sight. In every one of these the 
distress is very great, Each adult receives 
about 14g cents (which is sufficient to keep him 
alive for ten days), and children only half as 
much. You can imagine that at a time when 
“rice is dear as pearis’’ that on such a sum 
as this diet is not extravagant. In fact, the mul- 
titudes are starving to death on rubbish that 
is wholly unfit for food—the barks of trees, 
the refase of cotton-seeds after they have been 
ground (fit only for manure), the roots of 
shrubs, old leaves, and everything that can be 
found. We saw a large number of trees that 
have been barked in this way. A very large 
number of trees have been cut down, to be 
sold for what they will bring for timber, and 
that is very little. There is in China no re- 
serve capital among the poor, and when a 
calamity like this comes they are overwhelmed 
by it. In ordinary years they just manage to 
live, and in bed years they do not manage to 


live. We have relieved more than three hun- 
dred persons, and have 600 more on our liste, 
whom we hope to carry through two months 
be 2 the funds we now have; and, if more 
should be sent, we may greatly enlarge the 
k. 
we There has been no snow this winter and 
not a drop of rain, so that the wheat looks 
very badly; and ff that isa failure there will 
be absolutely nothing for the people to eat, 
and the misery will be greater and the deaths 
vastly more numerous than even in the winter. 
“ AnTuor H. Suir.” 
*The utmost care is exercised in the distribution 


of funds, that pone but those who are really in great 
need should be aided. 








8 
The Punday-school, 


LESSON FOR JUNE 16th. 


MESSIAH’S KINGDOM. — DanreL vu, 9—14. 


Notes.—‘ Thrones were cast down,’’—This is 





a mistranslation, 
The picture is of the coming of a king, with his 
attendants, to open a court, The seats or 
thrones are set for the Ancient of days and his 
associates. Who were to sit on the thrones is 
not stated; but we may compare Christ’s 
promise that his disciples should sit with him 
‘on thrones, judging the twelve tribes of Is- 
rael,’’ “ Ancient of days.”.—God as the 
Eternal One. “ White as snow.’’— The 
white garments and white hair represented dig- 
nity and age. “ Fiery flame,’’—Indicating 
the terrible majesty of his power, which would 
dertroy all opposers. ** Books were opened,” 
-~Books in which the accounts of the doings of 
these offenders were recorded. Tie 
horn.” —The fourth beast seems to have been 
the Grecian Kingdom of Alexender, and 
the hora, the little horn, was probably King 
Antiochus Epiphanes, who most cruelly abused 
the Jews about B. C. 175. He was resisted at 
last by a general uprising of the Jews under 
Jadas Maccabeus. “* Beast was slain,” — 
Antiochus died B. C. 164. “ The reat of the 
beasts."—The Babylonians, Medes, and Per- 
sians had but a remnant of their old power 
and were fading away before the coming Ro- 
man Empire. ‘s Like the Son of Man,"— 
It is an unwarranted liberty to make this refer 
directly to the Messiah. It should be trans- 
lated like a son of man, the term ‘‘ son of man”’ 
being an Aramaism for man simply. In Syriac 
a man is generally called a eon of man. This 
one, in human form—not a beast, like the 
kingdoms before mentioned—is the trae Jewish 
people, the people of God, who refuse idolatry 
and whose dominion shall be universal and 
eternal. Itis proper, also, to refer this to the 
Messiah, as the head of the kingdom which he 
proclaimed as at hand. The prophecy can have 
its fulfillment only in the fullaess of the Chris- 
tian Church. 

Instruction.—While men may differ more or 
less as to the interpretation of this or any 
other passage or prophecy, one thing remains 
ever fixed and clear—the Ancient of days is 
on the throne. The Lord reigneth and shall 
reign. That much is fixed beyond all doubts 
of theology or interpretation. In all religions, 
whether false or true, there is a God ruling, and 
one Supreme God is at the head of all things ; 
and he is to be considered, he to be served and 
obeyed. 

No matter how powerful the wicked may be, 
no matter how they may flourish, the end of 
their prosperity cometh. They may sit on their 
thrones fora time and times and half a time: 
but the term of their power is approaching, 
and when it comes all their glory will be ex- 
tinct and the powers of the grave shall triamph 
over them: ‘‘ How art thou fallen, Lucifer, 
son of the morning !’’ 

When the wicked fall, then the righteous re- 
joice. It is impossible not to feel the triumph 
with which the prophet tells of the coming 
victory of God and of his people over the beast 
that was slain, and his body destroyed and 
given to the burning flame. When the great 
persecutors of the Church have fallen; when 
those who have oppressed the world have been 
overthrown ; when, in any way or time, those 
who have been an injury to the world and have 
produced suffering and misery have lost their 
power to do evil; then we have naturally said 
it was the judgment of God, and we have been 
glad. For God’s pegple are pleased at what he 
does and are glad at his victories, 

God will judge the world. While this pas- 
sage may not refer to the final judgment, it 
does declare that God will sit in jadgment on 
the wicked and destroy their power. How 
careful we.should be that we may see his judg- 
ment with joy! In his books is recorded every 
great swelling word that comes from a mouth 
speaking great things against his servants ; and 
in the day of his judgment the books shall be 
opened and judgment shall be pronounced. 
The vile, cruel, selfish tyrants and bullies of 
this world shall be destroyed and given to the 
burning flame, aud his people shall be glad. 

The Kingdom of Christis at hand. It is well 
begun. The cruel, persecuting powers have 
ceased their futile attacks. The martyrs’ blood 
has proved the seedof the Church and Christ’s 
Kingdom is prevailing in the world. It is not 
yet fully come ; but we may trust the promise 
that ‘‘ all people, nations, and languages should 
serve him.” We can see the hastening fulfill- 
ment and rejoice. How rapidly the Gospel is, 
in our day, spreading all over the globe. What 
pagan realms in Asia and Africa and the islands 
of the sea are turniog to Christ. How clear it 
is that the corrupted forms of Christianity are 
being purified, and under the influences of the 
Bible are being made more Christian. 


























It should be thrones were set. © 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


ae 


School und College. 


A DAY AT WELLESLEY. 


THURSDAY, May 234, was @ great day at 
Wellesley College, and the tide of Boston re- 
spectability set strongly in the direction of 
that charming suburb to which the munifi- 
cence of Mr. and Mrs Durant has already given 
a’ world-wide fame. Cards of invitation had 
been issued to several hundred distineulshed 
ladies and gentlemen, friends of education, 
residing in and about the New England Athens, 
including the governor and other executive 
officers of the Commonwealth, state senators, 





- judges, editors, professors from the several 


colleges and divinity schools in the neighbor- 
hood, secretaries of benevolent boards, and a 
large number of clergymen of various denom- 
inations, A few “‘friends,’’ also, from more 
remote parts of the country were graciously 
taken along under the sheltering name of cer- 
tain of these Athenian notables, of whom the 
writer was one. The foresight of our generous 
host had left nothing unprovided which was 
necessary to make the day one of superb en- 
joyment to his guests. 

A special train bore the party frgm the Bos- 
ton and Albany Depot at half-past eleven. 
Arriving at the Wellesley station, we found an 
army of carriages in waiting to convey us, by 
a romantic drive, to the spot of almost un- 
rivaled loveliness on which the college rests. 
As we ascended the hill, a band, stationed on 
the plateau in front of the magnificent build- 
ing, was already sending forth its lively strains 
of welcome. Alighting under the broad and 
elegant portico, we were taken in charge by 
the fairest of fair guides, who stood ready at 
every turn to show us what next. 

The first duty, of course, was to be pre- 
sented to our revered host and hostess, Mr. 
aud Mrs. Durant. So large was the company 
that this formality occupied nearly an hour, 
during which some of us had opportunity, 
under the direction of our fair escorts, to in- 
spect some parts of the building and to give 
vent to our enthusiastic admiration at the 
perfection of its appointments. A magazine 
writer bas pronounced it, probably without, 
exaggeration, the finest building in the 
world reared for the education of women. 
After the collation, which was served at one 
o'clock, in the ample dinlog-hall, there was a 
time of general visitiog, riding, and boating on 
the little lake, ‘‘ Waban,” which nestles sweet. 
ly atthe foot of the eminence on which the col- 
lege stands, the oars being pulled by lady crews, 
robed inthe cunnffigest of boating costumes. 
At three came the exercises in connection with 
the first public meeting of ‘‘ The Students’ Ald 
Society.”” Mr. A. W. Stetson, who presided, an- 


_ nounced that three scholarships had just been 


founded, by gifts of five thousand dollars each, 
for the aid of needy students in Wellesley Col- 
lege, and to be called the Wood, Grover, and 
Weston scholarships—the donors being Mrs. 
Coroline A. Wood, of Cambridgeport; Mr. 
William O. Grover, of the well-known sew- 
ing-machine firm of Grover & Baker; and Mr. 
D. M. Weston, of Boston. As the name of 
each donor was announced, four sweet- 
faced pupils of the school came forward 
to the platform and presented a superb 
wreath of flowers, as a token of grati- 
tude for the gift. Many hearts were 
touched by the beautiful scene and the chapel 
rang with the applause of the spectators. The 
example of these three benevolent individuals 
will doubtless be followed by other persons 
who have means to give to a noble cause. 
The address of Mrs. H. B. Goodwin, the secre- 
tary, showed that thirty-five students were 
alded the past year, and yet several worthy 
girls had to be turned away without help, for 
lack of fands. To place all the elegancies 
and refinements, 98 well as the thorough intel- 
lectual training, of such a school as Wellesley 
within the reach of the daughters of the poor 
is truly one of the sublimest objects to which 
money can be consecrated. The Rev. Ruen 
Thomas, of Brookline, closed the exercises of 
the afternoon by an address, in which he 
stated vigorously the argument for a dietinct- 
ively Christian education. The exercises in 
the chapel being over, riding and boating were 
in order again, the band having meanwhile 
taken its place upon the bank of the lake, to 
discourse sweet music to the chatting groups 
as they glided up and down on the glossy sheet 
of water. A very fine concert in the evening 
closed the day. 

The plans for the future development of the 
institution are broad and liberal, and already 
arrangements are under way for enlargiog its 
accommodations and adding to the general 
efficiency of its noble work. H. C. H. 

eR 

Axoot fifty young women will attempt the 
Harvard examinations this summer —twen- 
ty in Philadelphia, eleven in Cambridge, five 
in Cincinnati, and the others in this city. 

. Commencement at Amberst June 28d— 
arth. Madison University, Hamilton, N. ™" 
June 12th—20th. 





Pebbles, 


UNWELCOME settlers: those that offer ten 
cents on the dollar. 


.- When is a railroad-track like a ship? 
When you gee a cargo on It. 





af....Boys in possession of sc ur¢ thumbs had 
better make the most of them now, The 
Fourth approaches. 


..--Did you ever notice how surprised you 
were when you put your foot on the next stair 
acd found there wasn’t any ? 


...-Birds are entitled to justice. When a 
man is indulging ina frolic, to say he is ‘out 
on a lark’ is a libel on that bird. He is really 
out on a swallow. 


..».“*How nicely this corn} pops!” said a 
young man who was sitting with his sweetheart 
before the fire. ‘* Yes,’’ ske responded, demure- 
ly. “It’s got over being green.” 


....A noted naturalist remarks that vultures 
are very disorderly birds, They vever miss a 
chance for a lark and have a decided tendency 
to carri-on whenever opportunity offers. 


.. When Shakespeare popped that conun- 
drum, ‘“‘ Tell me where is fancy bred?’ he 
little dreamed of the shower of Vienna bake- 
ries that the Centennial was to bring us. 


..-. I didn’t know,’’ said an old lady, as 
she laid down her newspaper, ‘ that thieves 
were so soarce they had to advertise for ’em 
aod offer a reward for their discovery.” 


.... Young Lady (doubtful about the road) : 
“ Will there be a bridge by and by across a lit- 
tle brook ?”? Small Rustic: ‘*‘Wal! 1 dunno 
bout by ’n by; but there’s one there now.” 


....A visitor at an art gallery being asked 
whether he preferred pictures to statuary, 
said he preferred the latter, as *‘ you kin go all 
round the statoos; but you can’t see only one 
side of the picters, 


..An Irishman who stood nearthe third 
base, watching a game of base-ball, was 
knocked down by a foul ball, ashe heard the 
umpire call it. ‘‘A fowl, waz ut? Fuaith,I 
thought it waz a mule.”’ 

. Office hours for lstening to commercial 
travelers, 7 to 11; solicitors of subscriptions, 
ll tu 1; book agents, 1 to3; advertising’ men, 
stationery peddlers, and insurance men, all day. 
We attend to our own business at night. 


-.‘'It is a settled principle, your honor,” 
said an eminent lawyer, ‘‘ that causes always 
produce effects.” “‘‘Ihey always do for the 
lawyers,” responded the jadye; ‘but I’ve 
sometimes known a cause to deprive a client 
of all his effects.’’ 


Pat; “ What is the fare to Putnam ?” 

Agent; ** Putnam, Mass., or Putnam, Conn. ?”’ 

Pat: “ What-is the fare ?”’ 

Agent: ‘‘$5 to Putnam, Mase., and $8 to 
Putnam, Conn.’’ 

Put: “Well, bedad, Ill take the cheapest.” 


..»-A RESULT OF OVEREDUCATION.—P're- 
cocious Child (crying): ‘* Mamma, I have com- 
mitted a bad sin—idolatry.”’ Mamma (with 
surprise): ‘‘Have you, my dear. How so?” 
P. C. (erying louder than ever): ‘‘I have been 
looking at the dolls in the shop-windows, and 
I want one. J worship dolls!” 


.-““How did you come to know her?” 
asked a mother of her little girl, as she saw 
her bidding good-bye to a poorly-dressed child 
at the church-door. ‘ Why, you see, Mamma, 
she came into Sunday-school alone; and I 
made a place for her on my seat, and I smiled, 
and she smiled, and then we were acquainted,” 


.-»»Hies hitherward the season when 

The peach crop will erupt, 

That luscious fruit on which for months 
We have not Etna supped. 

What overflowing ecstasy 
Our senses will imbue, 

When through some patron’s gen’rous act 
We'll lava crater two. 


....Scene in a horse car, Seats all occupied. 
Enters a person dressed asa lady. Bright little 
“boy rises and offers his seat. Lady drops into 
it with an air of slight disdain. Boy: “Oh! | 
beg your pardon, did youspeak?”” Lady: ‘* No, 
I didn’t say anything.” Boy: “On! excuse 
me; I thought you said ‘thank you.’” Lady 
(in high dudgeon) : ‘* You may have yourseat.”’ 
Boy (resuming it): “Well, I'll thank you.” 
Passengers convulsed. Lady disappears at next 
street crossing. 


..Apn opulent farmer applied to an attor- 
ney abouta lawsuit; but was told he could 
not undertake it, being already engaged on 
the other side. At the same time he gave him 
a letter of recommendation to a professional 
frieod. The farmer, out of curiosity opened 
it, und read as follows: 

** Here are two fat wethers fallen out together. 
{f you’!] fleece one I'll fleece the other, 
And make ’em agree like brother and brother.” 


There was no lawsuit after that. 





[June 6, 1878. 


Binisterial Register, 


BAPTIST. 


ALWARD, E., Wathena, accepts call to Kia- 
watha, Kan. 

BAILEY, T. L., removes from Reading to Rox- 
boro’, Penn. 

BOCKFORD, A. A., ord. at Lebec Village, Me. 

CADY, A. W., removes from Clayton to Cam- 
bridge, N. Y. 

COPPOC, J. L., removes from Clear Lake to 
Spirit Lake, Iowa. 

CRAFT, E. D., West Haven, Vt., resigns. 

DAVIS, L. C., removes from Austinville to 
Montandon, Penn. 

DENNIS, Ws. K., ord. at Bradford, Ill. 

DORMARD, Wo. H., Freeport, Ill., resigns. 

FARR, G. E., removes from Hamilton to Bart- 
lett, N. Y. 

FENN, W. A., Willimantic, Conn., resigns, 

FREEMAN, Joun, accepts call to Clarkston, 
Mich. 

FRENCH, Tuomas, ord. over Union ch., Vigo 
Co., Ind. 

GRIFFITH, J. H., removes from Milwaukee, 
Wis., to Troy, N.Y. 

LEFTWICH, P. A., settles at Allegheny City, 
Penn. 

MOREHOUSE, L. C., a Seminary, set- 
tes at Richmond, ‘Ind. 

PLATT, Joet E., ord, at Allegan, Mich. 

STEWART, E. H., ord, at Stanton, Kan. 


WALKER, G. W., closes his pastorate at Fox 
Lake, Wis. 


CONGREGATIONAL, 

AIKEN, J. F., Pawlet, Vt., will supply Chi- 
chester, N. H 

BURGESS, R. M., Somerset, accepts call to 
Sanilac, Mich. 

CASH, Evian, ord at East Johnstown, Mich 

COLESWORTHY, G., closes his labors at 
Shutesburg, Mass. 

CRANE, E., accepts call to Holden, Me. 

DE FOREST, H. 8., Waterloo, Iowa, resigns. 

DILLEY, A. B., supplies Austerlitz, N. Y. 

FULLER, Aveustus H., Bangor Sem., sup- 
plies Limerick, Me. 

HAZEN, ALLEN, supplies Norwich, Vt. 

LIVINGSTON, W. W., North Carver, Mass., 
accepts call to Jaffrey, N. H. 

MARTIN, GroraGe, Norwich, Cono., supplies 
Brattleboro, Vt. » @ year, 

NEWMAN,8S. M., Taunton, Mass., resigns. 

PELTON, GrEorGE A., Morrisville, accepts call 
to Greene, N. ¥. 

SEWALL, A. C., Williamstown, Mass., goes 
abroad for afew months. 

SPEARE, 8. L. B., asked to supply First ch., 
Bangor, Me., one year, 

TEELE, W. H., Berkley, called to Waverly, 
Mass. 

THOMAS, W. H., Iowa, accepts call to Kala- 
mazoo, Mich. 

—_ T. W., will supply Crary’s Mills, 


WILSON, G. H., North Brookfield, accepts 
call to Globe Village, Mass. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 


BAILEY, M. C., called to Middletown, Penn. 

CANDOR, T. H., ord. and inst. at Clarence, 
Iowa. 

DODGE, Szwarp M., Auburo, N, Y., dechines 
call to Frankiin-st. ch., Lansing, Mich. 

DOWD, W. W., icst. at Portenester, N. Y. 

— T. J., called to Silvers’s Springs, 

enn 

McKEE, 8. 1., accepts invitation to supply 

Lockport , ill. 


MONTGOMERY, A. J., accepts call to West 
Salem, 


NEWTON, W. M., inst. at Butler, Mo. 

ROBINSON, J. M., Sheakleyville, Penn., ac- 
cepts call to Shawneetown, Lil. 

THOMAS, Isaac N., removes from Idaville, 
Penn., to Cardington, O. 

TODD, F. M., called to Manassas, Va, 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL, 

COCHRAN, W. 8., becomes ass’t minister at 
Oakiand, Cal. 

DAVENPORT, J. R., accepts call to Mott 
Haven, N. Y. 

DAWSON, W. C., Hanover, N. H., called to 
Wheeling, W. Va 

DOORIS, J. A, Westfield, N. Y., resigns. 

SANFORD, E. T., accepts call to Woodbury, 
Conn. 

SIEBOLD, J. 8., Newark, N. Y., resigns. 


UNIVERSALIST. 
— W. C., accepts call to New Albany, 


BRUNNING, B., Olcott and Cambria, accepts 
call to West | Henrietta, N. Y. 

DOBSON, J. A., accepts call to Newark, N. Y- 

LITTLE, J. H., Kast Jaffray and Troy, N. H. 
resigns. 

MATTOCK, 8. H., died recently at Eaton, 0. 

Tae C. R., accepts call to Mattapoiset 

ass. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


GARNER, H. §8., ord. and inst. over Germs? 
Reformed Church at Schelisburg, Peov- 
ey E. R , Methodist, electra president 
of College, F Fayette, Mo., vice Rev- 
J.C. Wiis , D.D., recently eceased. 
KREBS, W. E., Littlestown, inst. over GermsD 
Reformed Cburch at Bloomsburg, ae 
— J. Atvin, Reading, ac 
German Refornied Churc accepts cael 
burg, Penn. 
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Mews of the Week. 


THERE seems to be no doubt now but that 
the European Congress will be held, meeting 
at Berlin,about June 11th. Bismarck, who is 
expected to preside, is understood to have 
made out the invitations to the powers, though 
several points have yet to be settled between 
Ruesia and England before they will be finally 
issued. England will probably be represented by 
Lord Lyons ; Russia by Schouvaloff ; Austria by 
Count Andrassy ; France by M. Waddington ; 
Germany by Bismarck. The Sultan, it is 
stated, has prepared a memorandum for the 
Congress, declaring it was hurried into signing 
the San Stefano treaty by the Grand Duke 
Nicholas, at each pause in the negotiations, 
threatening to advance on Constantinople. 


s 
.ee-Another nearly successful attempt to 
assassinate Emperor William was made at Ber- 
lin, on the 1st inst., as he was agaio riding out. 
The would-be murderer was a Dr. Nobiling, 
who fired at the Emperor twice with a double- 
barreled gun, wounding him in the face and 
arms with 30 small snot. Nobiling first re- 
sisted an attempt to arrest him by firing on 
his pursuers, and then tried to shoot himself in 
the head. He was taken tothe hospital, and 
the Emperor to his palace, where he suffered 
much loss of blood. No serious consequences 
are feared. The aesassin is a member of a 
ocialist club. 


....-The Voltaire Celebration in Paris, on the 
Bist ult., consisted of speeches at the Gaieté 
Theatre and the decoration of his statue with 
flowers. About 2,000 persons participated. 
At the same time the Cathedral of Notre Dame 
was filled by an immense congregation, con- 
sisting principally of women, to take part in 
the expiatory services ordered by the Cardinal 
Archbishop of Paris. The interior of the 
eburch was darkened, expiatory tapers burned 
before all the altars, while from the pulpit a 
discourse was delivered in which the preacher 
denounced Voltaire and glorified Joan of Arc. 


«eeeThe Senate has agreed to the House 
amendment to adjourn June 17th. The Potter 
Investigating Committee held their first session 
on the Ist inst., and examined James E. Ander- 
son, registrar of the East Feliciana Parish, La, 
at tbe last presidential election. He gave iu 
evidence a letter alleged to have been written 
to him by Secretary Sherman, promising him 
an office provided he stood firm by his returas. 
The Secretary was called and testified that he 
had po recollection of writing such a letter. 


...-A terrible disaster occurred in the En- 
glish Channel on Friday last. As asquadron of 
three German fron-clads were passing through, 
bound to Gibralter, one of them, the ‘‘ Konig 
Wilhelm,” ran into the ‘‘Grosser Kurfurst,”’ 
which sank in five mioutes, carrying down 319 
of her officersand crew. About 200 were saved 
by boats from the other ships. The collision 
took place while boto vessels were trying to 
avoid a bark sailing across their track. 


....A cyclope, even more terrific than the 
one in Wisconsin, swept through the town of 
Richmond, Mo., June lst, which literally de- 
stroyed one-third of the place, including the 
post-office, Presbyterian and Baptist churches, 
and more than 75 private dwellings. Ten or 
15 persons were killed and many more injured. 
The storm came in the shape of a whirl, level- 
ing everything it struck, its forward progress, 
however, not being rapid. 


..--Decoration Day was very generally ob- 
served throughout the country. President 
Hayes, Attorney-General Devens, and General 
Butler delivered addresses at Gettysburg; 
Gen. Shields at Milwaukee; Hon. Chauncey 
M. Depew at Poughkeepsie; and General 
Sherman, Gen. Banks, and Frederick Douglass 
at New York. 


..-»Deaths of the week: Hon. John Scott 
Harrison, the last of President Harrison’s im- 
mediate family, at North Bend, Ind. Lord 
Jobn Russell, the British statesman, at Rich- 
mond, Eng., May 28th. Hon. Russell Gur- 
ney, M. P., at London, one of the English 
Commissioners of the Treaty of Washington. 








....Revolutionary fighting in Mexico begios 
again. Escobedo, the new ‘‘claimant’’ to the 
presidency, is gathering a large force to attack 
Diaz. On the Mexican border Col. McKenzie 
is concentrating the United States troops to 
protect the country in the neighborhood from 
raiding Indians and Mexican horse-thieves. 


....The jury have acquitted the Rev. Mr. 
Vosburg, of Newark, who has been on trial for 
some time past on the charge of poisoning his 
wife, Benjamin Noyes, of New Haven, 
the insurance company president, tried at 
Trenton for fraudulent transactions, has been 
found guilty. 





-.--Mr. Wm. Cullen Bryant, who fell in a 


’ Swoon after the unvetling of the Mazzini statue 


in New York and seemed to be in a dangerous 
condition, is‘now improving. 
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THINGS AT WASHINGTON. 


Tue Potter investigation has begun; but 
the progress is not such as to warrant 
the belief that great things will be accom- 
plished before Congress adjourns. Of 
course, one cannot tell what a day may 
bring forth; but it looks to me as if the 
result of the investigation would be ‘‘a 
contemptible farce,” rather than ‘‘a horrible 
tragedy,” and Mr. Stephens, of Georgia, 
says it will be one of these. Of one thing 
{ feelsure. If any attempt is made to put 
Mr. Hayes out of his office by revolution, 
no matter how soft the means or gentle tue 
compulsion, there will be trouble. Gen. 
Sherman hints at it in his New York 
speech. Mr. Key openly predicts it. Mr. 
Stephens says it is sure to come, if these 
Democratic intriguers and revolutionists 
push their scheme to its legitimate con- 
clusion. 

It is curious to notice how Mr. Tilden 
is operating. There is a class of Dem- 
ocratic journals which is completely under 
his control. It is generally believed that 
they are paid for doing the work, for many 
of them are of that class which rarely ad- 
vocates a cause without pay. But when it 
was necessary to move the resolution in the 
House quite a number of small country 
Democratic papers began to urge an inves- 
tigation upon Congress. ‘Tilden’s agents 
are numerous and there seems to be no lack 
of money in their hands. Is it possible 
that Mr. Tilden was afraid of Gen. Grant, 
but is not afraid of Mr. Hayes, and, hence, 
that he means to attempt revolution? Un- 
der ordinary circumstances, there would be 
no danger; but here is a man with a sore 
grievance and with great cunning and 
ability in the formation and execution of 
schemes and a big fortune to back them up 
with. The danger is that an attempt 
will be made to drive some crazy 
scheme through Congress before 1880, so as 
to get possession of the vast machin- 
ery of the Federal offices for the cam- 
paign in the fall of 1880. The fact is 
that the Democratic leaders are afraid that 
they will be beaten again in 1880, and some 
of them waut to take possession of the 
offices by revolution. ‘‘ We shall never 
make the Republicans let go except by 
force!” one of them is reported as saying. 
So that, ridiculous as suggestions of rev- 
olution and violence in connection with 
this new movement against the title of the 
President may seem, it is by no means im- 
probable that within a year we shall see 
trouble. Let the next House be strongly 
Democratic, and mischief is sure to ensue, 
if the investigation discloses fair evidence 
of fraud in any state. Give the slightest 
pretext for revolution, and 2 Congress in 
both branches Democratic will be urged to 
kick Mr, Haves out, and quite likely will 
do it. The new Congress will not meet till 
December, 1879; but when it is known that 
the new House has a working majority of 
Democrats in it ‘all that the present House 
has to do to compel the President to call 
the new Congress together is to refuse to 
pass the appropriation bills. If the pur- 
pose and the majority exist, the thing will 
be done. The sure way and the only way 
for the people to stop it is to elect a Re- 
publican House; but that is next to impos- 
sible. By the shameless redistricting of 


Ohio the Democrats have made sure of 
five or six more representatives from that 
state, and it was hard enough before to 
overcome the majority in the present 
House. If, however, the — really 
appreciates the danger, it can easily avert 
it 


There is a conflict between the House 
and Senate on nearly all the appropriation 
bilis, and especially on the Army Bill; and 
it will take some time to bring an agree- 
ment through conference committees, But 
it will be done at last. The House wil 
have to give way on the Army Bill. There 
is hardly a doubt of it; for the Senate will 
not consent to a reduction of the army or 
to limiting the use of troops in the enforce- 
ment of the revenue laws, where it is found 
absolutely necessary to employ them, as it 
is in certain parts of the South, to put down 
illicit distilling. On most of the appropri- 
ation bills the Democrats of the House 
make a great show of economy, expecting 
the Senate to restore the items as they were 
originally, and expecting in this way to 
gain popularity by contrasting -their parsi- 
mony with the generosity of the Senate. 
But it so happens that the Senate Demo- 
crats generally agree with the Republicans 
in regard to the rejection of the House 
niggardliness. D. W. B. 

WASHINGTON, D. C.,-June Ist, 1878. 





Literature. 


The prompt mention im our list of “ Books of the Week” 
will be considered by us an equivalent to their pub- 
Ushers for all volumes received. The interests of our 
readers will guide us in the selection of works for fur- 
ther notice. 





THE VOYAGE OF THE ‘“CHALLEN- 
GER.”* 





THE period of great government explor- 
ing expeditions around the world—such as 
the different French and English voyages, 
the United States Exploring Expedition, 
and the Austrian ‘‘ Novara” voyage—has 
apparently died away. It is now found 
that science is better advanced by the res- 
idence for a few months or a year or more 
of one or two experts at some seaport in 
the tropical seas, or at some point in the 
interior where the mode of development 
and anatomy of rare and strange types of 
life may be observed, or a temporary 
astronomical or physical station may be 
erected. Besides, the general features of 
the tlora and fauna of even the more inac- 
cessible parts of the globe have been pretty 
well ascertained; and, rather than burden 
science with unsatisfactory descriptions of 
dried plants, alcoholic specimens, or dry 
skins or skulls of the forms that remain to 
be discovered, science can afford to wait 
until some resident observer has the op- 
portunity to study the living organism in 
itsown environment. It is not so, how- 
ever, With submarine explorations, where 
prolonged dredging and sounding opera- 
tions have to be carried on, and a large 
ocean steamer, with its zodlogical, 
chemical, and physical laboratories, com- 
bined with quarters for living. In fact, 
a floating community of philosophers, 
executive officers, sailors, and servants, each 
performing his appropriate functions, and 
all working for a common end—all this 
needs a government vessel, maintained by 
the national exchequer. Hence the ‘ Chal- 
lenger” Expedition, sent out to explore the 
bottoms of the different oceans from a 
biological, geological, and physical point 
of view. 

The researches which had for a number 
of years past (since 1850) been carried on 
off the coast of Norway, Spitzbergen, 
Florida, Great Britain, and in the Atlantic 
at great depths, hlong the present subma- 
rine telegraph lines, had disclosed the fact 
that, contrary to the hypothesis of Forbes, 
derived from his explorations with the 
dredge chiefly in the Augean Sea, there was 
a comparative abundance of life. Lovén, 
the eminent Swedish naturalist, had ex- 
pressed the opinion in 1863, from the re- 
searches carried on by the Swedish Spitz 
bergen Expedition, in 1861, when m»}luscs, 
crustaceans, and hydrozoa were brought 
up from a depth of 1,400 fathoms, that, at 
great depths, wherever the bottom is suit- 
able, ‘‘a fauna of the same general charac- 
ter extends from pole to pole, through all 
degrees of latitude, some of the species of 
the fauna being very widely distributed,” 
In December, 1867, Count Pourtales, then 
connected with the United States Coast 
Survey, published the results of dredgings 
carried on off the coast of Florida, in 
the May previous, at a depth of 350 
fathoms, and stuted that ‘‘animal life 
exists at great depths in as great diversity 
and as great an abundance as in shallow 
water.” During the summers of 1868, 1869, 
and 1870 the English Government sent out 
the “Porcupine” and ‘‘ Lightning ” ves- 
sels; and the results of these explorations, 
as published in Thompson’s ‘‘ Depths of 
the Sea,” were still more conclusive of the 
theory advanced by Lovén and Pourtales. 
Indeed, the facts stated in the ‘‘ Depths of 
the Sea,” with their important bearings on 
biology, geology, and the physical geogra- 
pby of the sea, commanded such universal 
attention that the English Government, at 
the original suggestion of Profs. W. B. 
Carpenter and Wyville Thompson, and with 
the advice of the Royal Society, decided to 
pursue the investigations originally under- 
taken on a small scale off the coast of 
Great Britain, and make a reconnoissance 





*TuHe VOYAGE OF THE “CHALLENGER.” The 
Atlantic. A preliminary account of the general 
Results of the Exploring Voyage of H. M. 8. “ Chal- 
lenger” during the year 1973 and the early pert of 
the year 1876, By Sir C. WYVILLE THOMPSON, Knt., 
ete., etc. In two volumes. Vols.I,II. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. 1878. 8vo, pp. 391, 340. 
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of the ocean-beds of the globe. Asa re- 
sult, we have the first two volumes of the 
voyage of the ‘‘ Challenger” treating of 
the Atlantic Ocean. The work is prepared 
on the same general plan as the “ Depths 
of the Sea,” written in the same agreeable 
style and broad, philosophic tone. The dis- 
coveries in biology and geology and the 
physics of the sea are but extensions of 
the views of the earlier observers whose 
names we have mentioned, and of Thomp- 
son and Carpenter, with this great differ- 
ence that what previous to the publication 
of the results of the voyage of the ‘‘ Chal- 
lenger ” was theory, with a slight basis of 
fact, now becomes a well-digested body of 
facts, based on repeated observations, tested 
again and again in a manner thoroughly 
satisfactory. 

The narrative is always told in an inter- 
esting way, though the monotony of a sea 
voyage, of accounts of dredging and sound- 
ings over a period of three years and a half, 
must in any event become occasiona'ly 
wearisome. But the vogages stopped at 
many pleasant ports, and the narrative is 
occasionally enlivened by views and 
sketches of out-of-the-way places. To 
one, however, who has done more or less 
sounding and tolerably deep-sea work him. 
self the mingled anxiety, delight, and aston- 
ishment at the revelations of the well-filled 
dredge and tangle, the reading of the deep- 
sea thermometer, the freezing, soft, rich, 
mud, and the continual mental comparisons 
with inshore experiences, the narrative is 
‘one of the deepest interest. 

The two volumes before us take the 
reader from England to Teneriffe, the 
West Indies, Bermuda. While on the way 
to Halifax, dredging was carried on one’ 
hundred and thirty miles off Sandy Hook. 
From the Bermudus again the vessel went 
to Madeira; from there to Brazil; from 
Bahia to the Cape of Good Hope. The 
return from the Pacific Ocean was by way 
of the Straits of Magellan, the Falkland 
Islands, Montevideo, Ascension, and Vigo 
Bay, Spain, to Spithead. 

While several years will elapse before the 
final results of this famous expedition can 
be summed up, Sir Wyville ‘Thompson was 
able to give certain of the more apparent 
discoveries, which are of more immediate 
and general interest. In the first piace, com- 
bining the observations made by the ‘‘ Chal- 
lenger” with Swedish and American ex- 
plorations, it has been found that the mean 
depth of the Atlantic Ocean is a little over 
2,000 fathoms. The bottom is divided into 
tbree basins by an elevated ridge and its 
two branches, the main axis traversing the 
basins of the North and South Atlantic in a 
north and south direction from Cape Fare- 
well, as far south at least as Gough 
I-land. Of the three bosins thus formed 
the eastern ‘‘extends from the west of Ire- 
land nearly to the Cape of Good Hope, with 
an average depth along the middle line 
of 2,500 fathoms; a second, called the 
northwestern basin, occupies the great east- 
ern bight of the American Continent, with 
an average depth of 3.000 fathoms; while 
a guif extends up the coast of South 
America as faras Cape Orange, being open 
to the southward, with a mean depth of 
8,000 fathoms.” Another fact of great gen- 
eral interest is brought out, that, without 
doubt, the great ocean-beds have always 
been such, as long ago insisted upon by 
Dana and others, and our Gulf Stream has 
been such at least since the beginning of 
the Cretaceous Period; so tbat the ocean- 
beds do not represent submerged continents, 
and there were never extended continental 
bridges connecting the continents, over 
which waves of migrations of land animals 
crossed and recrossed. 

The bottom of the Atlantic has been 
proved, between the depths of 400 and 
2,000 fathoms, to be covered with Glo- 
bigerina ooze, consisting mainly of the 
shells, broken and more or less decom- 
posed, of Globigerina, a foraminifer which 
floats at the surface of the sea. With this 
rhizopod are associated species of Orbulina, 
Pulvinulina, Pullenia, and Spheroidina. 
At depths over 2,000 fathoms the carbonate 
of lime of this ooze is gradually removed, 
the material becoming darker in color and 
less calcareous, until it gives place to a 
more or less homogeneous red clay. It 
appears that the Globigerina ooze ‘‘ covers 





the ridges and the elevated plateaus and 
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occupies a belt at depths down to 2,000 
fathoms round the shores, outside the belt 
of shore deposits; and the red clay covers 
the floor of the deep depressions—the east- 
ern, the northwestern, and the southwest- 
ern basins. An intermediate land of what 
we have called gray ooze occurs in the At- 
luntic at depths averaging perhaps from 
2,100 to 2,300 fathoms.” 

The distribution of ocean temperature is 
discussed at length, and it has been found 
that throughout the whole of the Atlantic 
the water is warmest at the surface, cool- 
ing rapidly for the first hundred fathoms 
or so, then more slowly to the bottom, or 
to a certain point, when it maintains a uni- 
form or nearly uniform temperature to the 
bottom. The Atlantic is regarded as an 
inlet or gulf of the general ocean of the 
water hemisphere, opening directly from 
the southern sea, the water of which sim- 
ply wells up into the Atlantic, the temper- 
ature of which is not sensibly affected by 
any celd indraught from the Arctic Sea. 
It appears probable that the general circu 
lation is maintained by an excess of evap- 
oration in the region of the North Atlantic, 
balancing a corresponding excess of pre- 
cipitation over evaporation in the water 
hemispbere. 

As regards the distribution of animal life, 
it has been found to be present at all 
depths; but most abundant in moderate 
depths, Echinoderms and sponges being 
the most common at great depths. Below 
500 fathoms the fauna is cosmopolitan, 
having the same features all over the globe, 
constituting an abyssal fauna, related to 
the Tertiary and Secondary faune#. The 
most characteristic abyssal forms occur 
most abundantly in the Southern Ocean, 
and migration has taken place in a north- 
erly direction—in a direction correspond- 
ing with the movement of the cold under- 
current; and this fauna most resembles the 
shallow-water arctic and antarctic fauna. 





Dr. W. R. ALGER’s Critical History of the 
Doctrine of a Future State is far from being all 
that one would desire on the subject, and be- 
lies the title, being certainly not critical and 
scarcely historical; but as a rhetorical and 
polemical series of essays on subjects con- 
nected with the history of a future state it bas 
a considerable value, which has been generally 
recognized since its appearance fifteen years 
ago. The accompanying invaluable bibliog- 
raphy of the subject by Dr. Ezra Abbot made 
it an essential work to every student of the 
subject. Mr. W.J. Widdieton has now issued 
a tenth edition, with an aldition of eix new 
chapters from the pen of Dr. Alger. They are 
valuable as elucidations of the writer’s mental 
operations ; but asa contribution to any crit- 
ical history of the subject they are quite 
trivial. Since this volume first appeared in 
1863 there have been very important contribu- 
tions to the history of the idea of immortality, 
illustrating materially the nature and origin of 
the Jewish opinions on the subject. Several 
important essays and treatises have been writ- 
ten to show what was the notion of the future 
state held by the only people whose antiquity 
compares with that of Egypt. But these supple- 
mentary chapters contain nothing on the sub- 
ject. Itis so with late investigations of the Egyp 
tian Book of the Dead. There fs no description 
of the progress of materialism and the denial of 
immortality in this last half generation, the 
most important of all, in the line of material- 
ism. Huxley, Maudsley, Biichner, Hartmann, 
Schopenhauer are not even mentioned. The 
writer is an eager defender of immortality ; 
but derives his evidence from a subjective 
philosophy, which leaves him little thought of 
what other people are saying and thinking. His 
argument is given in these words : 

‘“The only real proof of immortality in the 
sight of the intellect is the perception of the 
necessity of self-determdniny entities as the 
causes and grounds of the facts of experience. 
A series of states implies something of which 
they are states. There seems to be no possible 
explavation or understandiug of the phenome- 
na which confront our experience without the 
conception of ultimate individualities, inde- 
structible subject-objects, centers of spiritual 
activity, monistic self-hoods, conscious 
eyoes each of which distinguishes itself from 
every other and contrasts itself with the All. 
Now it is claimed that every thinker who 
reaches the maturest stage of thought attains 
to this insight. It is the imperial mark of a 
certain stage of knowledge, ere the supreme 
thinkers, sceptered with final perception of the 
truth of their own eternity, sit at ease, en- 
throned in the serene and lucid realm of law, 
beyond the reach of the dark tempest of cavils 

and doubts. And there is a larger company 
who on easier terms bave attained the same re- 
sult. “For, without this wearisome metaphys- 
ical hewing of conclusions from the quarries of 
ontology, the good and pure, who in their lov- 
ing obedience and aspiration keep the har- 
monic quickness and innocence of their intui- 
tions uninjured, also bave an unshaken aseur- 
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ance that they live in God and shall share his 
life for evermore,”’ 

This is an unfavorable specimen of Dr. Al- 
ger’s style, but hardly of bis thought. 


....Sermons are sometimes said to be dull; 
but the steady stream of them that issues from 
the press indicates that people are interested 
in them. The Putnams, who are publishing 
in elegant form a ‘‘ series of discourses by rep- 
resentative preachers,’”’ send us one by Dr. 
Washburn, of this city, on The Life of Christ 
the Proof pf his Divine Revelation. In simple 
language and lucid style it sete forth an argu- 
ment for the truth of Christianity—one which 
will bave an effect on the mind of the thought- 
ful reader. We regret that its opening sen- 
tence misapplies the text ‘‘ What think ye of 
Christ?’ using it as if paralle) to the inquiry 
‘Whom say ye that I am?” when, in fact, 
it was a question regarding the expected 
Messiab, without direct relation to the question 
whether Jesus himself was that Messiah. We 
have also before us a volume from Lippincott 
& Co., containing Harthly Suffering and Heav- 
enly Glory, with other Sermons, by H. A. Board- 
man, D.D., of Philadelphia. They are strongly 
‘Old School’’ in their theology, settiog forth 
the ‘‘substitution,” as opposed to the “ gov- 
ernmental’’ theory of the atovement, and in 
general showing views of doctrine such as are 
to be expected from one who was once elected 
professor in Princeton Seminary, The general 
style of the discourses is attractive, though 
simple; and they will, doubtless, be read with 
interest by many beyond the circle of the 
author’s immediate acquaintance. And here 
is a finely-printed volume entitled Human Life 
and its Vonditions (London : Macmillan & Co.), 
composed of seven sermons by Dean Church, 
of 8t. Paul’s. The Church of England is hear- 
ing some very good preaching nowadays, and 
the discourses before us are of that class. 
They are profoundly thoughtful, avd yet 
earnestly vigorous. They will be found good 
reading for the meditative hour, and the 
preacher may be profited by catching from 
them something of their spirit. 


.» +» We have received Parts I and II of Zhe 
Native Fiowers and Ferns, a subscription serial, 
prepared by Thomas Meehan and published 
by L. Prang & Co. Each number contains four 
chromolithographs, representing as maby 
plants. One would be tempted immediately to 
compare it with the two parts issued of Pro- 
fessor George L. Goodale’s very beautiful 
* Wild Flowers of America’’; but such a com- 
parisou should not be made without keeping 
in mind that the latter work, which is sus- 
pended for lack of patronage, cost five dollars 
a part, while this is but fifty cents. In delicacy 
of coloring and shading and in nicety of draw- 
ing the more expentive work was much 
superior; but we are surprised to find the 
plates in this work of Mr. Meehan so admir- 
able. Mr. Prang has all facilities and bas used 
them freely. We might criticise some pointe. 
Thus, we should have liked to eee that pink 
anemone flower hang down, As arule, those 
tbat stand upright are white, Astriped Viola 
cucullata is not defined in color. And our 
memory of the beautiful Geum triforum would 
require that the light color of the petals should 
show a little, at least, against the sepals. The 
text is just pupular enough to suit the readers 
and just intelligently scientific enough to’ please 
botanists. We trust that this venture of the 
publishers will meet all the success it deserves, 


...-One of the most elegantly gotten up 
books of the month is Modern Dvellinge, by 
H. Hudson Holley (Harper & Brothers). Mr. 
Holly is an old writer on architectural matters, 
and has done something to diffuse a correct 
taste in building, especially of city houses. This 
volume, which, of course, has numerous de- 
signs scattered through its pages, treats in its 
first portion of the house in its parts—ite site, 
material, specifications, frame, chimneys, and 
many other particulars—and of the mansion as 
distinguished from the cottage, and of city 
architecture. The second part is devoted to 
the furniture and decoration of the house, and 
issensible, though somewhat dogmatic and too 
brief to treat adequately so large a subject. 
Two pages for *‘Background” and three for 
‘Furniture’? do not allow much space for 
development. The writer would extend the 
employment of the architect even to the 
planning of all the interior decorations and 
furnishing ; and he is right, considering the 
utter incompetency of most persons to tell what 
would be becoming in their own houses. Buta 
better plan would be so to diffuse an art educa- 
tion that the man and the woman whose house 
it is may not be denied the great pleasure and 
education of planning their own beautiful sur- 
roundings. 


..-»The Putnam Sons have iesued the second 
volume of their series of ‘‘ Current Discussion,” 
this volume being entitled Questions of Belief. 
It contains six articles on religious problems, 
republished from English reviews, A large por- 
tion of the volume is made up of the writings 
of “radical” thinkers; a thing which makes 





tte book of none the less value to the one 
who would study the currents of human 
thought while Dean Church, Lord Selborne, 
and other Orthodox ministers and laymen ably 
set forth and advocate the Evangelical views. 
This series of volumes possesses the typograph- 
ical beauty which characterizes the issues of 
the house which sends them forth. 


...-Lee & Shephard have commenced the 
issue of a ‘ Young Folks’ Series” of lives of 
“ Heroes of History,’’ by George M. Towle. We 
have before us the opening volume, TJhé 
Voyages and Adventures of Vasco Da Gama, It 
is a book in which boys will be interested and 
which their seniors may read with profit. The 
story is well told, though perhaps not as well 
as it might be. Details are occasivnally made 
too prominent, while some most important 
points are passed without the degrée of atten- 
tion they demand. Looking, however, at what 
the book is, rather than at what it is not, we 
can pronounce it a first-rate work for a juvenile 
library. 


..»-From Appleton & Co. comes a Synopsis 
of History, from B. C.8°0 to A. D. 1876, by 
Samuel Willard, of the Chicago High School. 
It is a book of diagrams and tables, with gene. 
alogies well and clearly planned, making a 
good volume for reference, for reviewing the 
results of one’s historical reading, or for fix- 
ing in mind the mutual relations of events, 
There is much value in books of this class. It 
is worth noting however, that the author tells 
us in the preface that these tables were first 
written out for his own use, and perhaps the 
best course for each student is to write out bis 
historical chart himself. 


..+»The reading public is already somewhat 
familiar with the Science Primers and Litera- 
ture Primers of Appleton & Co. We have be- 
fore us the primer of Greek Literature, by Prof. 
R. C. Jebb, of the University of Glasgow. He 
who has become rusty on the subject can with 
this little compend brighten up his ideas, He 
who has never studied the productions of the 
Greek mind can find in it a delineation of the 
course of Greek thought, which will enable bim 
more fully to understand any Greek author 
which falls into his hands or to which allusion 
is made in his hearing or reading. 


-eelo the Temperance Lesson Book we have 
a series of short lessons on alcohol and its ac- 
tion on the body, each chapter being followed 
by questions, the whole being designed asa 
text-book for study in school or at home. The 
writer is Benjamin Ward Ricbardsor, M. D., 
F. R. 8., Fellow of the Royal College of Physi- 
cians, ete., etc. The subject is well and scien- 
tifically treated and the little book is well fit: 
ted to convey valuable information. (National 
Temperance Society and Publication House.) 


.... We have before us The Adventures of an 
American Consul Abroad (Lee & Shepard). The 
book is humorous, though not very much so, 
A Cape Cod schoolmaster—remarkably green— 
is made a foreign consul, finds it costs more 
than bis salary to live in the foreign city, has 
terrible difficultiesin mastering the ceremonials 
usual to his position, and is at last removed, to 
make room for another man as ignorant as him- 
self. Possibly the reader will enjoy the story, 
but he must sit down to it at bis own risk. 


.... Another late issue is the primer of Polit- 
ical Hconomy, by Prof. W. 8. Jevons. It were 
well if this little book could be widely read. 


The subject treated is one on which instruc. 


tion is needed, and the author discourses of it 
in an instructive manner. It would save a 
vast deal of loss and hard feeling if the work- 
ivg classes and other classes of our people 
could be made familiar with the principles 
laid down in this little book. 


....Dean Stanley's Strai and Palestine is a work 
of standard excellence. No other volume more 
graphically describes these sacred regions and 
shows their connection with the Scripture his- 
tory. A new and compact edition is now is- 
sued by W. J. Widdletob, with colored maps 
and plans. It is one of those volumes which a 
minister likes to have for reference, and which 
we wish might replace much of the trashy 
stuff in our Sunday-echoo!l libraries. 


rr 


LITERARY NEWS. 





“Ourpa”’ has a new novel in the press. 


Prof. Cobet bas just brought out a volume 
of “ Collectanea Critica.” 


Mr. Fawcett’s book on ‘‘ Free Trade and Pro- 
tection” has just been issued. 


Messrs. Simpkin, Marshall & Co. have juet 
published a volume entitled ‘‘ Characteristics 
of Leigh Hunt.” 


The first Italian “ Reference Catalogue,’’ 
“Catalogo Collettivo della Libreria Italiana, 1878,” 
will be ready io June. 

A translation of Longfellow’s ‘“ Masque of 
Pandora” into German verse has recently been 
published at Hamburg. 
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Prof. Hiram Corson, of Cornell, is collecting 
material for a history of the Engliéh literature 
of the fourteenth century. 


A new story of Oxford undergraduate life 
has been written by Rev. H. C. Adams, a pop- 
ular English author, entitled ‘ Wilton of Cuth- 
bert’s.” 

Prof. Mestien has written an account of the 
life and works of Boccalini, the politician and 
satirist, which will be published in Italy during 
the present month. 


The Index Society, of England, is about to 
print a manual of Indexes and [ndexing, which 
will give examples of bad indexing, as well as 
models of the best methods. 


Taine’s second volume, ‘‘ The Revolution,” 
in his history of contemporary France, will be 
issued immedistely in England, and may soon 
be expected fro the pressof Henry Rolt & 
Co., in this city. 


The number of works deposited in the 
English libraries entitled to copyrighted issues 
was in 1877 3,279 books, in 3,874 volumes, 
1,920 pamphlets, 6,877 parts of periodicals, and 
1,439 pieces of music. 


Homer Lee & Co. are about to publish a hu- 
morous book, called ‘* West Point Tic-acs,’’ 
of verse and illustration. For this Bret Harte 
has written a long poem, entitled ‘‘ Cadet Gray,”’ 
a love story, which includes three bugle songs, 


D. Lotbrop & Co. have in preparation two 
books that are intended to popularize astrono- 
my and natural history among the children: 
‘‘Overhead; or, What Harry and Nellie Dis- 
covered in the Heavens,’? and ‘‘ Four Feet, 
Wings, and Fins, 


The first volumes of the series of the sacred 
texts, published by the Clarendon Press, under 
the direction of Prof. Max Miiller, will contain, 
besides the ‘‘ Shu-King,” a translation of the 
“‘ Apartamba,”’ ‘‘ Aphorisms on the Sacred 
Laws of the Hindus,’’ by Prof. Biihler, and 
“*Upanishads,’’ by Prof. Max Miiller. 


Any Protestant minister or theological stu- 
dent can obtain a copy of the book entitled 
“Is Eternal Punishment Endless ?’’ by sending 
a request, enclosing a three-cent stamp for 
postage, to Dr. 8. M. Whiton, Easthampton, 
Mass. This arrangement is due to the liberality 
of President Potter, of Union College. 


* Miss Anna L. Ward, of Bloomfield, New Jer- 
sey, has in her possession the largest list of 
Pseudonyms ever collected. It is her intention 
to put these into book form. That the list may 
be complete and correct, she desires authors 
who wish their pen-names included to send 
information to the above address, P.-O. Box 47. 


Messrs, &. W. Partridge & Co. have just pub- 
lished ‘‘ Confession, a Doctrinal and Historical 
Essay, by L. de Sanctis, translated from the 
Eighteenth Italian Edition by the Rev M. H. 
G. Buckle, Vicar of Edlingham, near Alnwick.” 
It is designed to show that auricular confes- 
sion is not in any way authorized by Holy 
Scripture. 


Lee & Shepard have nearly ready ‘‘ The In- 
termediate World,’’ by Prof. L. ‘I. Townsend ; 
‘‘ Rothmell,”’ by the author of ‘‘ That Husband 
of Mine’”?; Rev. M. J. Savage’s theological 
love story, ‘‘ Bluffton’; Charles A. Barry’s 
“Primer of Design’?; Petroleum V. Nasby’s 
avti-inflation story, ‘‘ A Paper City’’ ; and Miss 
Trafton’s Scribner story, ‘‘ His {uheritance.”’ 


Dr. E, H. Clarke, whore ‘Sex in Education”’ 
appeared a few years ago, left at his death, last 
fall, a manuscript volume on “ Visions: a 
Study of False Sights,” which Houghton, O:- 
good & Co. have just ready. It narrates many 
cases of visions which were accounted ghosts 
or second-sight, and endeavors scientifically 
to explain the physical and nervous conditions 
to which such experiences are due. Dr. 
Holmes superintended its passage through the 
press and has written for it a prefatory essay 


on Dr. Clarke. 
—_—_—_—_—_S———E ee 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 





A Greek-English Lexicon. Compiled by Henry 
George Liddell, D. D., Dean of Christ 
Church; and Robert Scott, D.D., Dean of 
Rochester, late Master of Balliol College. 
Sixth Edition, Revised and Augmented. 
Large 8vo, pp. 1865. New York: Harper & 
Brothers..........+ pckeoheee pie enes tee cecesee Bll CO 

ALexicon. Abridged from Liddell and Scott’s 
Greek-English Lexicon. Seventeenth Edi+ 
tion, Carefully Revised. 12mo, pp. 804. New 
York: Harper & Brothers..........s0..04+ cece ew 

Primer of Design. By Charles A. Barry, Super- 
visor of Drawing, Public Schools, Boston, 
Mass. With numerous Illustrations. 16m0, 
pp. 50. Boston: Lee & Shepard. New York: 
Charles T. Dillingham...........+... «+ wrdeases 0 75 

ATrip up the Volga tothe Fair of Nijni-Nov- 
gorod. By H. A. Munro-Butler-Johnstone, 

M. P. Thirteen Illustrations. l6mo, pp. 
206. Philadelphia: Porter & Coates.... .... 125 

Stepping Stones. A story of our Inner Life. 

By Sarah Doudnery, author of ‘ Nothing 
but Leaves.” 16mo, pp. 200. New York: - 


A.D. F. Randolph & C0....s..ssccsessessepsees 100 


Memorial and Biographical Sketches. By 





Bi 
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James Freeman Clarke. 12mo, PP. as. Bos« 
ton: Houghton, Osgood & Co..........+. 

A Yatch Yozage. Letters from ‘High Lati- 
tudes. Being some account of a voyage in 
1856 in_the eesees yatch “ Foam”’ to Ice- 
land, Jan Mayen, and Spitzbergen. on. 
Lord Dufferin, Governor. Yard of Can- 
ada. 8vo, pp. 268. New York: — 


200 





150 


Conditional Immortality. Plain Sermons « ona 
Topic of Present Interest. 
Huntington, D.D., r 
Church, Worcester. 
York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 
Off ona Comet! A Journe 
Space. (A sequel to “ To the From 
se on ch of Jules pty “Oy award 
h. Tatrty-six full-page Illustrations. 
12mo, PP. 472. Philadelphias Claxton, Rem- 
sen & Haffelfinger 
Child and Woman, From the German os Clem- 
entine Helm, By J. ss ht ‘ocke. Wmo, 
pp. 428. Philadelphia : J. A. Moore.......... 
The_ Elements of Dhomistry. By sidney A. 
Norton, A Professor in the Ohio 
Agricultural and WesnanicarCoileye. ma, 
p. 30). New York and Cincinnati: Van Ant- 
Sorp, Brags & Co eoerecooccccces 


The Poor Boy and Merchant Prince; e. Ele- 
ments of Success Drawn from the Life st 
Amos Lawr:nce and other characters. By 
Wm. M. Thayer, author of wet Girl 
etc. 16mo, pp. 848. New York: T. Y. 
CIN: aks caeceneisendiatamesecene ° 


Fig, tapermeetiote World. ‘By L. tT. Townsend, 
i. in Boston University. 
l6mo, p 250. Boston: Lee Shepard. 
New ork: C. T. Dillingham...........0..005- 1% 

Bluffton: A Story of To-day. By M. J. Savage. 
12m0, pp. 244%. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 
New York: C. T. Dillingham. 

Rothmel. By the author of “That Husband 
of Mine.” 12mo, pp to Boston: 1 ee & 
Shepard. New York: ‘C.T . Dillingham.,..... 

The Law of Population. Its Consequences and 
its a uvon Human Conduct and 
M . nnie Besant. American 

2. (Pamphlet, pp. 47). anise York: 


Yoyo Epengiary 


150 


The Bible eaten Commentary. The New 
Testament. In two volumes. Vol. I.—The 
Fourfold Gospel. A Consolidation of the 
Four Gospels in one Chronological Narra- 
tive, with the text wo ed in sections, ote. 
Illustrations, Maps, Diagrams. 
Glertworth Butler, D- D. we, pp. os, e- 
York: D. Appleton & Co.. coe 

The Star Book for Ministers. B} Rev. E. T. His- 
gos, B.D. 16mo, pp. 288. New York: W. D. 

ar 


Charlotte Cushman. Her Letters and Memoirs 
of her Life. Edited by her friend, Emma 
Stebbins. 8V0, pp. 308. Boston: Houghton, 
| ee ere eevceccccocss 280 
~—_ god Ward. By Henry James, Jr. 18mo, 
p. 219. Boston oughton, Osgood & Co... 
Dany. Pouphies, pp. ~ New York: A. D. F. 
andoliph & C 
The Necessity ond Advantages of ter. Chas 9 
cation in Church Music. By Rev. = 
Hall. (Pamphlet, pp. — New York? 
F. Randolph & Co...., 
How . Cuune may Come to Christ. B Rev. John 
E. Todd, of New Haven. lays let, pp. 32.) 
Now’ York: A. D. f. Randolph & Co 0 
. Peter’s Bride. By Mrs. St. John (Behel) 
 Herper, author of *Maria Monk’s Daughter.” 
imo, pp. 279. New k:G + Carleton 
BF ihn ccsarencescossssenvesesnesesatscndecens cne46 1 50 
Po hers of the World. A Chain of Opals. 
Collected with an Introduction. By 
Maria Child, author of “ Progress of Re: 
ligious Ideas.” 16mo, pp. 276. Boston: Rob- 
erts Brothers...........c000s anne 


The Bible for Learners. By Dr. H. Oort, Pro- 
fessor ot Oriental Languages: at Amste rdam, 
and Dr. I. Hooykaas, pastor at Kotterdam, 
assisted by Dr, A. Kuenen, Professor at 

Vol. II. From David to Josiah; 
from Jcsiah iy pe we remacy of the 
Mosaic Law. ort Authorized 
Transiation. | ine. - 616. peenereen Rob- 
erts Brother: 

Bits. of Travel mn Home. By H. i. author of 

‘Bits of Talk about Home Matters,” etc. 
18m 0, pp. 413. Boston: Roberts Brothers ... 


WEW PUBLICATIONS. 


The Valley of the Shadow. Eight Sermons on 
the Doctrine of Future Punishment. By CHARLES 
H. MAL. D.D. 12mo, Cloth. $1.00. 

“Dr. fall has few equals in oratory or in clear 
pot. SE in the Episcopal Church, and what he has 
to say on this all-absorbing and important subject 
will be entitled . sam weight with thoughtful 
readers. "—N Y, 

“ His pam AA pony ‘mar rked b 
oak originality of a Sg ublishers’ Weekly. 
Chri stian Ministry. By J. B. LIGHTFOOT, 
oes "P rofessor of Divinity and Fellow of 
bout College, Cambridge. Sq. 18mo, Cloth. 75c. 

“Itisa calm and learned — by one of the 
first scholars in the English Chu We hope 
this —_ will have a wide circuiation. _Southern 
mere 

he Fitness of Christianity te Man. Cg Pabtee 

Lectures for 187 . D., 

Bishop of Central New York. 
Battle and Barden of Life. 

WIN BROWN, B. A. 16mo, Cloth. 

“There is about these sermons = “intellectual 








Leiden? 


1 50 





aspecial freshness 


By Jf JAMES “0.” 


freshness and moral vigor that render them instruct- 
ive and stimulating in no ordinary degree 
Social Law of God, The. Sermons on the Ten 
fommandmensto By Rev. E. A. WASHBURN, D D. 
12mo, Cloth 
Any book aseen ‘will be sent free, b 
ceipt of price. 


mail, on re- 
ablisher, 
2 and 3 Bible House, New York. 


THREE NEW BOOKS. 


LIFE OF CHARLOTTE CUSHMAN. 


CHARLOTTE CUSHMAN. Her Letters and Memories 
of her Life. Edited by EMMA STEBBINS. With a 
Portrait from a Photograph, a Heliotype of the 
Portrait-bust by Miss Stebbins, and a Picture of 
Miss Cushman’s Newport Villa. 

1 vol,, 8v0, gilt top, $2.50. 
“Itis by all odds the most delightful bostephs, of 


n American woman that has ever been written,.”’— 
Philadelphia Bulletin. 


MEMORIAL AND BIOGRAPH- 
ICAL SKETCHES. 


By JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE, author of “Ten 
Great Religions,” etc. 1 vol., 12mo, $2.00. 


ConTENTS —John A, Andrew; Dr. James ype. 
man; Charles Sumner; Theodore Parker; Dr. 8 
Howe; Dr. William Ellery © hanning; Dr. Walter 
Channing and some of his. -Convempgraries: Dr. & 
8.@annett; Rev. Samuel J May; Dr. Susan Dimock; 
George Keats; reckenridge; George 








5 ¢ ash- 
ington and the Secret of his Influence ; A ipercen- 
Rousseau ; The 
Heroes of One Country Town; William Hull. 


WATCH AND WARD. 


A Novel. By HENRY JAMES, Jr. $1.25. 
An admirable book for summer reading. 


*s* For sale by all Booksellers. 
Ceipt of price, by the Publishers, 


HOUGHTON, OSGOOD & CO., Boston. 
__® CARTER & BROS., BOOKS, NEW YORK. 


WAT Rie A weekl 
Ps ow York. 





Sent, postpaid, on re- 








nly Tiinewrated Journal of 8ci- 
LLAN & CO., Publishers, 





THE INDEPENDENT 


Now Ready. 


INSANITY 
ANCIENT AND MODERN LIFE, 


WITH CHAPTERS 
ON ITS PREVENTION. 


» DANIEL HACK TUKE,M. D., Fellow of the Royal 

Ooege of cians, ty London. 12mo, cloth, $1 75. 

mn the Prevalence of the 

among ihe Nations of unmeeaeltys 

11.—Insanity in Relation to Modern e. 
I Part 1 og .—Auto-prophylaxis, or! Self-Prevention of 
nsani 

“The ywork is a very valuable one.”—Commercial 

Advertiser. 


SHAKESPEARE'S SELECT PLAYS. 
JULIUS CESAR. 


Edited, with Notes and Introductions, by WM 
ALDIS WRIGHT, M M.A. 12mo, 249 pp., flexible cloth, 


* * This volume, just published, is the ninth of the 
Clarendon Press — of She kespeare’s plays. The 
other volumes a 

I, THE MERCHANTOF VENICE. 50 cents. 

We ee THE SETORe. 75 cents. 


— of Insanit 


cent 
1 AS ¥ 
vuL: A MIDSUMMER Night's DREAM. 75 cents. 
‘* Each volume is prefaced by a historical sketch 
of the etory and of the circumstances under which 
it was writcen; copious notes are appended; the 
paper is good; thetype is clear; the covers flexible ; 
add to which, it is just the right size to slip in one’s 
pocket,and no lover of Shakespeare could asx for 
anything more pleasant to the eye or more conven- 
ient to handle than those ltt little books.” —Advance. 


Enlargement of “Nature.” 


A WEEKLY ILLUSTRATED JOURNAL OF 
SCIENCE. 


Single numbers, 15c.; yearly subscription, $7. 
No. 446 now ready. 


Any of the above works rent frie by mail onre- 
ceipt of the price. 


MACMILLAN & C0., 


NO. 22 BOND STREET, NEW YORK. 
LATELY PUBLISHED! 


INTERMEDIATE WORLD. 
By_L. 'l’. Townsend. D. D. Cloth, 3 25, 
VO¥ AGES AND ADVENTURES OF VASCO 
B Mey e M. Towle. Cloth, $1 00. 
VOYAGE OF THE FEE Cc 2 
a H. Bishop. Cloth, $2 50. 
HISTORICAL STUDEST'S MANUAL, 
By Alfred Waites, Cloth, 15 cents, 
MOTHER GOOSE MASQUERADES. 
ud K. D. Kendall. Boards, 75 cer ts. 
READIN @ ck 8B No. 
tae Cioth, 5) cts. Paper, 15 cts. 
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New Novels! 


BLUPFTOY. Rev. Minot J. Savage. Cloth, $1 50. 
ROTHME 


L 
By a sees of “ That Husband of Mine.” Cloth, 
BEOLA. 
Anonymous Romance. Cloth, $1 50. 
A YEAR Wont A VIN 
N AMERICAN SouetL aaneroe 
= « 
ss Cloth, $1 50. 


THE FALL OF DAMANC ont 
Cloth, $1 50. 


By Oearles Wells Russell. 


" NOW READY, THE NEW EDITION OF 


Alger’s Future Life. 


WITH SIX (6) NEW CHAPTERS ON 
THE DESTINY OF THE SOUL. 

A Critical History of the Doctrine of a Future Life. 
By William R. Alger. A new edition (the tenth 
revised), with six new chapters on the 
the Soul; anda on.apiote loltoarans of the sub- 
ject, comprising 4,97 books, the itles cl -ssified 
and arranged chronologically, with notes and in- 
dexes of authors and subjects, by Ezra Abbot, 
Librarian of fe College. Royal 8vo, 1017 
Pp., extra‘cloth, $3 50. 


4 bboi’s Bibli ography. 


Separately. 8vo, cloth, 350 pp., $2. 
ALSO JUST READY NEW EDITIONS OF 


Dean Milman’s Works. 
HISTORY OF THE JEWS. Three vols. 


ar ll OF CHRISTIANITY, Three vols. 


HISTORY OF 
Hight vols. $14. 


TS et sets—fourteen vols., cloth, 
in box, $24.50; half calf, $49. 


STANLEY'S SINAI AND PA LESTINE, in 
connection tng | their History. By Arthur Pen- 
rbyn Stents, Db. D. h colored Maps and 
Plates. $2.50; half calf, $4. 

For sale at ineipal Bookstores. 


W. J. WIDDLETON, Publisher, 


27 Howard Street, New York. 


WONDERFULLY LOW PRICES. 
Grand Cheap Sunday-school Library, 
No. 1. 

50 LARGE CHOICE BOOKS. 

ONLY $20.80 TO SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. 
This Library contains over 12,000 pages, tllustrated 
by 212 large, full-page, fine engravings and many of 

the smaller size. 
the volumes in this Library are valuable and 
instructive, They have been carefully read and ap- 
roves by the Committee for Sunday-schools and 
qnlly Keadirg. 
a —3 Seeunase strongly bound in muslin, with gilt 
8 


NET "PRICE ONLY $20.80 TO SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. 


Grand Cheap Sunday-school Library, No. ‘2. 
£0 LARGE.CHOICE BOOKS NOT IN NO. 1. 
NET PRICE ONLY $22.40 TO 8,-SCHOOLS. 
SOLD ONLY IN SETS, 

Rooke like these are usually sold at from $1.00 to 
$1.25each. NOTHING LIKE THESE . roe HAVE 

7 ¥ OFFERED FOR SUCH A SMALL 8U 
Full Descriptive Catalogue furntaned on application. 
PUBLISHED BY AMON An SUNDAY-SCHOOL 


G 8. sco vIRLD. 
Nos. § and 10 Bible House, New York. 


NEW BOOKS. 


SWINBURNE'S NEW BOOK. Pt a and Ballads 
(Booong Hertes). Chose {lt to 75. 

LORD DUFFERIN ACH ne IN HIGH LATI- 
TUDES. ratoth extra, $1.50. 

R ary OF WALES IN INDIA. With 
ait to 


LATIN CHRISTIANITY. 











ilustentions. 
THE NOC 


ES AMBROSIAN AL Bs) apt OF). 
Edited b Joh Skelton, Cloth extra, $1.50. 
KNIGHT % POPULAR HISTORY. OF ENGLAND. 


8 vols. Cioth, $10. 


1R. WORTHINGTON, 


750 BROADWAY, New York. 


N. Tibbals & Sons, 


37 PARK ROW, NEW YORK, 


offer JUVENILES, JALUSERATED BOOKS, BI- 
BLES (all sizes), and A MS. In mense and cheap 
assortment for the HOLIDAYS. Our THEOLOG- 
ICAL STOCK ts unsurpassed in VARIETY AND 








IVISON, BLAKEMAR, TAYLOR & CO., 
188 and 140 Grand Street, New York, Educe - 
tiene! Publishers and Proprietors of the Spencer 
lan Steel Pens. Send for catalogues and circulars. 


estiny of. 
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“When the Grass Grows Over Me.” 


New \“ Who will come above me sighing | |New 


That my face they cannot see— 


From their kiss and prese lying— | 
Song! When the grass qrewe eres ase re ‘Song 


An attractive melody, sympathetically expressing 

the feeling of the poetry. It already very  opulan. 
Price, 35 cents, postpaid. 

JOHN CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


NEW TEMPERANCE CANTATA. 


“HOUSE OF RECHAB.”’ 


By A. C. Gutterson. 
DEDICATION. 


“To the temperance izati 
oun Kt prota Be organizations which are striving 





In two acts and not beyond the reach of amateur 
talent. The ecene is laid in Jerusalem. The inci- 
dents are derived from the Bible and present the 
most powerful and striking argument in favor of 
total abstinence. he music is replete with spright- 
ly effects and haunting melodies. 

Full directions accompany the work. 

Single Copies, $1. Circular, with full par- 
ticulars, free. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 


Cincinnati, O., and 805 Broadway, N. Y. 


—_—_e—eeoeoeoeeee 
PICTURES, STATIONERY. ETO. 


MIXED CARDS, with 10cts. Agent 
40 Outfit 1 on ES INKS & OO. ess. n’y. - 





95 Styles of Cards, TSoy gs Ronee Cards, 10c., 
e) with name. Outht, ldc. J.B Huested,Nassau, ‘N.Y 








830 Fashionable Cards, alln new atyles, no two alike 
e wit name, lic. [. Terpening, Coble skill, “Y. 





Magic Lanterns and Stereopticons. 


ne’ & H.T. ANTHONY & CO., 591 BROADWAY 
Y., Opposite atrepolian. Stereoscopes and 
Views Graphoscopes ,» Chrom nd Frames. ———~ 
Photographs ofc eiebrities: Photogra hic Trans 
encies. Convex Glasses, Photographic Mate: 
Awarded first premium at Vienna and Philadephia, 


Use Perry’s Steel Pens. 
EDUCATION. 


OBERLIN COLLEGE. 


‘Thecleaien’, Collegiate, and Preparatory Depart- 
ments lective studies. Admits both sexes. No 
saloon temptations. Best of religious influences. 
Thorough and cheap. Tuition, ines entals, and |ibra- 
Hy. fees only $27 a * yee. Over 1 000 students. 
erm begins March 12th; Fall Term, Sept. 3d. For 
circulars address J. B. T. MARSH, Sec., Oberlin, O. 


OBERLIN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 
Under the College management. Frst-class teachers. 
Expenses low. Class instruction or private lessons, 
as preferred, As a home for students Oberlin is 
unsurpassed for healthfulness and religious and 
intellectual advantages. Address Prof, ¥. B. RICE. 


1803. BRADFORD ACADEMY. 1878. 


Will observe its Seventy-Fifth Anniversary Thurs- 
day, June 2th. The Alumni Association invite all 
who have ever been connected with this ancient 
academy. Ladien’ socta: gathering in Academy Hall 
atl0A.M. Dinnerat2 P.M. ‘Tickets to be had at the 
Academy. Opentoall. Music, addresses, etc., etc. 

— * 
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AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
Bh tere AGENCY. 


pplies De for Public Schools, Academies 














Music Lessons for $15.00 at the New 
analend Cc te Music Hal, Bos- 
5 eminent Professors, 18,000 stu- 
dents. since 1867. For circulars address 
EK. Tourjee. 





5 ona" oarding Schools; Professors, Tutors and 
Governesses; gives information to Parents of good 
schoole. Families olpg abroad or oe countr 


promptly suited. pply to Miss M YOUNG, 
Ametican and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 28 Union 
Square (Broadway side), New York 





ddress ALONZO FLACK, Pres.,for special terms at 
Claverack(N.Y.) Col. All appointments the best. 


CUSEAN AT! WESLEYAN FEMALE COL- 

Best advantages in Literature, Science 
Languages, Painting, and Music. 

KEV. DAVID H. MOORK, D.D.. 





President. 





‘PANISH LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE 

















. B. Stowe’s 

Sold A all Pooksellers, and sent by mail, postpaid, OGANUC Hien, I, Just published! h thoroughl? taught. ANTONIO RAMOS, 41 Weet 

OW FOREIET OF putes. sede a Nustrated and Ith St. between U Riversity Place and Fifth Avenue. 
bound. Bright and Pare 

as a May morning. Also RY Evite. ACADEMY, Poughkeepsie, N. 

L E E & SH E P A R D o Mrs. Ntowe’s " M fe Y. School and Home for Bors. See Prospectus 

. meteners:® Gaur busion kamen mae = 
Neighbors. me 50. 
PUBLISHERS. Forps, HOWARD, & HULBERT, New Yor' AGENTS WANTED. 
NOW READY. ° PARTICULARS of Smithography, Agt’s’ Directory, 


A New Novel of the ‘Odd Trump” Series. 


THE CLIFTON PICTURE. 


A NOVEL. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF 


“The Oda Trump,” “The Lacy Diamonds,” “* Harwood,” 
‘Flesh and Spirit,”’ etc. 


Octavo. Fine Cloth, $1.25. Paper Cover, 75 cts. 





In reviewing the first volume by this popu'ar au- 
thor, the Louisville Courier-Journal remarks: 


** If this is the first , ahoenet, @ new star of the first 

magnitude has appeared in the galaxy of authors. 

If an experienced hand has chosen to send forth a 

venture anonymously to the world, fresh laurels will 
be added to the wreath, whosoever may wear it.” 


*,* For sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent by 
mail, postage prepaid, on receipt of the price, by 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 
715 and 717 Market St., Philadelphia. 
CHEAPEST BOOK-STORE 
IN THE WORLD. 
113672, RE set OUD, eter tele, Los peeer 

al literature free. Books bought. 
LEGGAT BROS., 
3 BEEKMAN ST. opp. POST-OFFICE N.Y. 


A.8. BARNES & CO., Educational Publishers, N. ¥. 


undies “8 way, 
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Franklin Square, N.Y, 





OHIO STATESMAN. 


THE RECOGNIZED RGAN OF OHIO 
DEMOCRACY. 

Cut down the pay of the office holder to the level 
of the earnings of the taxpayer. Daily, #1 for 3 
months; Weekly, ‘25 cts. for 3 months. Give it a 
trial. Address J. F. LINTON, 

Editor ard Proprietor, Columbus, oO. 


MUSIC PUBLICATIONS. 


JOHNSON’S 
New Method for Thorough Bass. 


By A. Ne Johnson ($1.00). 


A remarkably clear, easy, and thorough method of 
leataiee to play CHURCH MUSIC, GLEE MUSIC, and 
all Music avnteiaies CHORDS or that has Four or 
more Parts. Ail who PA. tor other people to sing 
need to learn to play Chords, and these instructions. 
which are simp) ict Itself, and these exercises will 
enable one yen without a teacher, thus 
greatly enriching the fuliness of the Organ or Piano 

laying. Order ~~ full title: Johnson’s New Method 
‘or Thorough Bass 





Winner's Select Duets for Cornet and Piano 
ed ae). Like Winner’s other books, it ts reliable. 

—_ swell adapted to the instruments and very 
pretty. 


Sunday-school Song Books ! 





Good News! EACH BOOK Shining River! 
Good News! Hgs Hosts) = Shining River! 
Goed News! OF FRIENDS. Shining River! 


No better books are published than the above two, 
which are fresb, bright, and new, having been out 
just long enough ‘to assure their popularity. Try one! 


85 cts. each. Reduction for 
Any book mailed, post free, for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
C. H. DITSON & CO., $13 Broadway, N. ¥. 





copy Agt’s’ Herald, eic., free. Lum Smith, Phila., Pa. 


, 
“SAMANTHA AT THE CENTENNIAL.’ 
Address AMERICAN PuB. Co.. TARTFORD, UT. 
PREMIUM WATCH AND CHALN a stem 
—" Free with every order. Outfit 
Free. J - B. Gaxyvorp & Co., Chicago, lil, 








Salary. Permanentsalasmen wanted 

to sell our Staple Goods todealers. No 

peddling. Expenses paid, Address 
B.A. GRANT & CO., No. 2, 4, 6 & 8 Home St., Cincinnati, 0. 


Rete rere tne wane yack ie 
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ines serie 
$2500:=2 5 ORTH & Co., St. Louis, Mo 


$7: , AY to. rea = ne 
de sitor ‘erms an u ee. 
Hires P. O. VICKERY, Augusta, Maine. 

















THE WIZARD 


COIN BOX,¢ 


= 382% 


pfimmediately takes ts 
Paplace. Sample handsome- 
ly plated with NICKLE 


ty ea 


where, see 

BRIDE & CO., 

11 Clinton Place, 
New York. - 








Sheets containing Rev, Joseph Cook's Monday 
Lectures, from October 11th to Dec, 27th, can 
be had upon application at this office. Price 25 





cents, 
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Religions _ Antilligence, 


GENERAL COUNCIL OF THE CHRIS- 
TIAN UNION. 


WE have described once and referred to 
several times a religious organization in 
the West called the Christian Union. This 
body, variousiy estimated by its members 
as containing from 40,000 to 100,000 mem- 
bers, held its General Council, beginning 
May 15th, in Wesley, Ind. A correspond- 
ent, appointed to attend the Council, sends 
us the following report of the proceedings: 


The Fourth General Council of the Chris- 
tian Union Cfurch was held at Union 
chapel. The assembly numbered about 100 
men and women—a plain, rustic group, 
composed for the most part of the farmers 
of the immedi.te neighborhood, with their 
families, The following isa full list of the 
clergymen present, and, with few excep- 
tions, of the delegates in attendance from 
abroad: Elders, H. Ellis and W. R. Daw- 
son, Bainbridge, Ind.; L. N. Williams, 
Glassford, Ind.; A. D. Mann, Vansvalley, 
Ohio; H. J. Duckworth, Kirby, Ohio; O. 
H. P. Abbott, Indianapolis; P. P. Wolf, 
Ash Ridge, Obio; E. P. Farmer, Bloom- 
ington, Ind.; T. M. Smith, Arlington, Ind.; 
and Messrs. J. 8. Gray and-P. J. Miller, 
Wesley, Ind., and T. L. Ellis, Bainbridge. 


The Council organized by electing Elder 
H. Ellis temporary chairman and Mr. B. 
F. Welch, of Wesley, secretary pro tem. 
Devotional exercises were conducted by 
Elder Duckworth. Committees on ercden- 
tials and pulpit services were appointed. 
The appointment of the committee on cre- 
dentials raised the question as to what were 
the necessary qualifications for member- 
ship in the Council and participation in its 
business. The chairman said there had 
been considerable discussion on that point 
in previous councils; but he believed it to 
be the prevalent opinion that, inasmuch as 
this was not a convention of accredited 
delegates, nor in any sense a legislative 
body, but simply an advisory coyncil of 
Christians, all Evangelical Christians pres- 
ent who wished to ally themselves with 
this movement, on the basis of the declara- 
tion of principals adopted from time to 
time in previous state and general coun- 
cils, were entitled to membership in this 
Council, : 

The attendance on Thursday was some- 
what larger than on the previous day, Elder 
J. V. B. Flack, of Missouri City, Mo., 
being among the new arrivals. The vote 
on permanent officers for the Council re- 
sulted in the election of Elder Flack as 
moderator and Eider H. Ellis as clerk. 

Standing committees were then an- 
nounced by the moderator on resolutions, 
fraternsl relations, Bible cause, education, 
finance, publication of minutes, publishing 
interest, temperanee, Sunday-schools, and 
missionary work. At 10 o'clock Elder 
Farmer preached from the text ‘Take 
heed, therefore, unto yourselves and to all 
the flock over which the Holy Ghost hath 
made you overseers, to feed the Church of 
God, -which he hath purchased with his 
own blood.”—(Acts xx, 28.) Elder Farmer 
was the oldest man in the Council (he is 
85) and claims to have been the originator 
of this movement. He traveled through 
the Webash Valley as early as 1824, in 
company with Lorenzo Dow, holding 
camp-meetings. His remarks were ad- 
dressed more particularly to his brother 
ministers, and were an appeal to them to 
be faithful to their sacred trust. It 
was altogether one of the most interest- 
ing episodes of the whole Council. 

A committee on obituaries and a com- 
mittee on ministerial study were appointed. 
The following paper adopted by the last 
council was readopted, with some slight 
alterations. It purports to be a definition 
of the peculiar position of the Christian 
Union Church. It is ex cathedra, and as it 
has never had general circulation, even 
among the members of the Church, it is 
given here. The following is an exact 
copy: 

** Whereas, It is our duty to God and 
man from time to time to define our posi- 
tion, that all may know why, as a body of 
Christians, we take our position outside of 
all denominations in laboring to secure 
union and to build up the cause of true re- 
ligion; and, 

= reas, Sectarianism has never been 


defined by men sustaining sects in its true 
light, or its evils seen by such in their real 
character; and 

‘* Whereas, No member of a sect who 
justifies sects can be in a position to put 
torth to the world the truth as to the evils 
of sectarianism und its remedy; «nd, 

‘* Whereas, Religious organizations and 
religious thought shapes society; and, 

‘* Whereas, When the Church falls into 
ro wrongs in theory or practice society 

as lost its true ligbt and balance-wheel, 
and is driven on into infidelity and cor- 
ruption by the very power that should have 
led it to life and steadied and guided its 
forms; therefore, 

“* Resolved, 1. That sectarianism is to 
separate into sections or separate parts 
what belongs together. 

“*2. That all of the Christians in every 
place do belong together, and to separate 
them, for any cause or by any means, is 
sectarianism. 

“3. That the genius and spirit of the 
Gospel, as well as the Jetter of the Bible 
and the history of the Primitive Church, 
proclaim the great but simple truth that 
the Christians of the place are righttully 
and in fact, by divine order, the real visible 
church of the place, 

‘*4, That all the Christians, whether in 
or out of sects, are r quired by the life 
Christ has planted in them, by the prayer 
of Jesus and the teachings of the New 
Testament, by their love to Christ and to 
each other, and by their love for the salva- 
lion of men, to meet together—not to make 
a church, but to obey God and do the 
duties of a church as taught in the Gospel. 

“5, That all religious associations built 
upon a narrower basis than that which 
teaches and treats all the Christians of the 
locality as equal brethren of the one church 
ot the place, and present creeds, tests, and 
usages which excludes a part of the Chris- 
tians of the pluce, are not built after the 
New Testament model and nave no claim 
to be regarded as churches of Christ sim- 
ply because they have Christians among 
them. 

‘6. That the Church is a divine institu- 
tion, is God-made, not mechanical, not 
human, not man made, and God alone can 
place members in his Church; and, as every 
one who truly loves is born of God, and, 
therefore, members of nis Cnurch, there- 
fore it does not depend on our doctrinal 
views, baptism, votes, or enrollment, but 
on a loving and obedieat beart. 

‘7, That the evils of sectarianism ad- 
monish us of the great importance of scat- 
tering light before the whole worid on this 
subject, calling all Christians to repent of 
this sin and put it away, and return to the 
primitive spirit and practice of church- 
gathering as taught in the Gospel. 

**8, ‘nat conspicuous among the evils 
of sectarianism are the following: 

“1. It degrages the idea of une Church 
of Christ to a mere party. 

**2. Itdisorganizes the God-made Church 
by a number of men-organized churches. 

*“*3. It largely destroys the Bible as a 
revelation trom God and Christ as a divine 
Saviour, und the moral forces that God has 
Ordained to be the jight of the world and 
salt of the earth to convince men of the 
truth that Christ is the sent of God and 
Saviour of the world. 

‘4. It violates the law of love, which 
demands the union of all the Christians of 
the place. 

‘*5. It promotes skepticism, back-biting, 
strife, contentions, and party quarrels. 

** 6. 4t wastes moral and moueyed means 
and misdirects its talents. 

“7, Lt violates the letter and spirit of the 
Bible, leads to trust in works of men, and 
not wholly to God in Christ.’ 

The adoption of this paper was followed 
by a number of speeches on Christian 
union, ull of which were characterized by 
great earnestoess and considerable liberul- 
ity. One good brother, a clergyman, ex- 
pressed a desire to welcome even the Pope 
of Rome at such a council. But perbaps he 
didn’t mean all he said, especially as, only 
a moment afverward, while insisting upon 
the Bible as the ‘‘only rule of faith and 
practice,” he said he meant “the Bible us 


-we have it—Saint James’s version.” 


Oo Friday the committee on missionary 
work—consisting of Elders Wolf, Duck- 
worth, and Abbott—reported, recommend- 
ing co-operation with the state unions in 
the plan of missionary work already adopt- 
ed by them. The report was adopted. 

The committee on correspondence re- 
ported the receipt of letters from several 
unable to attend. 

The committee on Bible cause reported: 
‘‘We believe the Bible to be a revelation 
of God, and is, therefore, a suflicient rule 
for religion, faith, and practice; contains 
truth for its matter, without mixture*of 
error; and contains the true sentiment of 
Christian oneness. We, therefore, recom- 
mend the study of it to all of our people, 
that we may know of its cardinal princi- 
ples.” 

On Saturday the committee on education 





reported, to the effect that this Council, 





appreciating fully the value of liberal edca. 
tion, would urge the importance of estab- 
lishing a college in a central location, free 
from all denominational restraint, for the 
education of the children of the Church; 
that the parents of the Church use all the 
means at their command for the education 
of their children; that the ministers study 
the sciences, and thereby qualify themselves 
for greater usefulness before the “‘ auditory 
of the world.” On motion, it was ordered 
that hereafter the General Council meet at 
intervals of four years, instead of bienpial- 
ly, as heretofore. 

The committee on Sunday-schools sub- 
mitted a report which urged the import- 
ance of that branch of the Church work, 
and deprecated the practice of employing 
ungodly teachers in the Sunday-school, as 
contrary to the teachings of the Scriptures 
and as working great injuty to the cause of 
pure religion. 

The committee on resolutions resolved 
that, while regretting the divisions and be- 
lieving in the oneness of the Church of 
Christ, ‘‘standing upon the broad princi- 
ples of the Gospel of Christ, we hold out 
the hand of fraternization and co-opera- 
tion to all who are truly loyal to God and 
his laws; that, while we rejoice in the 
prosperity of the present, we wait in ex- 
pectation of greater triumphs and develop- 
ments in the future.” Report adopted. 
The report of the committee on finance was 
a@ paper setting forth the importance of 
churches keeping out of debt and the nec- 
essity of paying the minister well. 

The committee on temperance made a 
long report, advising, among otber things, 
that Congress be petitioned to legislate in 
favor of temperance. The report, after a 
warm discussion, was laid on the table, the 
Council taking the view that any action of 
that character on the subject was only low- 
ering the standard of temperance as con- 
tained in the Scriptures, 

This completed the business of the Coun- 
cil. After a few closing remarks by the 
moderator, the assembly adjourned, with 
a general shaking of hands all around, to 
mect again in 1882, The attendance at this 
Council was not so large as usual. Elder 
Flack claims a membership of 100,000 in 
the Christian Union Church, yet the mem- 
bers of the Council not residents of the 
neighborhood did not exceed twenty-five. 








TuE Synod of the United Presbyterian 
Church of Scotland has decided two very im- 
portant questions: concerning the Westmin- 
ster Standards, and the appeal of the Rev. 
Fergus Ferguson. We gave the report of the 
Committee on the Standards last week, with the 
text of the declaratory statement. The pream- 
ble and the first four paragrapbs bad been 
adopted. May 16th the Synod resumed the dis- 
cussion on the statement. The rest of the 
statement was adopted, with little opposition 
and with only one change. In the sixth para- 
graph in the clause ‘' free-will offerings of His 
faithful people’ the word “ faithful ’’ was left 
out. The Synod decided to send the state- 
ment down to the presbyteries for their action 
upon it, instructing them to send avy sugyes- 
tions they had to make to the committee by 
October 1st. Dr. Marsha)l thought the state- 
ment was incomplete, and moved that the fol. 
lowing paragraph be inserted between the 
sixth and seventh paragraphs: 


‘“*That on liberty of conscience this Church 
holds that, God alone being Lord of the con- 
science, no power on earth may give law to 
conscience on matters of faith or worship; 
that the religion which a man ought to support 
with bis property is as much a question of con- 
scievce with him as the religion which he 
ought to profess and practice, and that all 
compulsory taxation for religious purposes is 
therefore a violation of liberty of conscience 
when it is contrary to the law of Christ, who 
has forbidden the exercise of force in the af- 
fairs of his kingdom.” 

It was voted down by a large majority, on 
the ground that it was not necessary. The 
Rey. David Macrae wanted the statement to lie 
over a year; and a motion was also made to ark 
the presbyteries whether the preparation of 
new, shorter, and simpler standards should be 
undertaken by the Churcb. There was a large 
vote for this motion ; but it was not carried. 
Before the Synod proceeded to consider the 
appeal of the Rev. Fergus Ferguson Dr. Cairns 
was called upon to offer prayer. After the 
settlement of some preliminarics, Dr. James 
Brown presented an argument in support of the 
appeal from the relevancy and probation of the 
first count. Dr. Brown was assisted by Mr. 
Ferguson and others, and opposed by Dr. 
Young, chiefly. Mr. Ferguson was questioned 
as to his views of the atonement of Christ. In 
reply to these, he said he regarded Christ’s 


a 
death as a satisfaction to God’s justice, as that 
which required the punishment of ein; that 
he did not believe the ultimate penalty of sip 
to be the whole penalty; and that he believeg 
the death of Christ to be the ground on which 
all sin was remitted. Prof. Calderwood, in 
rising to make a motion, stated as bis convic- 
tion that, while the Presbytery of Glasgow 
could not do otherwise than they did, in view 
of the evidence before them, much new light 
bad been shed upon the question by the ex. 
planations of Mr. Ferguson that evening. He 
hoped the whole Church was thoroughly 
agreed in thie, that, while they must hold to- 
gether the grand truth that Jesus Christ suf- 
fered the penalty of sin as a substitute for sin- 
ners, it was entirely free for all the ministers 
of their Church to speculate as to bow it was 
that that great satisfaction met all the require- 
ments of the majesty of divine law. His 
motion was: ‘‘ That the Synod sustain the de- 
cision of the Presbytery on the evidence ; but, 
in view of additional explanations, reserves 
judgment on these until the other courts of 
the libel have been considered.’? Mr. Gloag 
moved that the appeal be sustained. Mr. 
Wardrop proposed a motion regretiing that 
Mr. Ferguson had used language which was 
ambiguous and apt to be misleading, but not 
regarding it as proved that he is in essential 
particulars at variance with the faith of the 
Church on the doctrice of the Atonement, and, 
therefore, reversing the judgment of the Pree- 


bytery. The vote on these motions was taken 
May 17th, and resulted as foliows : 

For Gloag’s motion............+5 Rediieadiscovte dee 4 
For Wardrop’s Motion. ..........ccccscccccccccsccsoes 118 
For Calderw00d’s motion,........e-sccceeeeseeeesres 380 


On the announcement of the result of the vote 
Mr. Ferguson said he would withdraw bis pro- 
tests and appeals, and would prosecute the case 
no further. The other protesters withdrew 
their protests, and the Synod then confirmed the 
other decisions of Presbytery. Then, on mo- 
tion of Dr. Marshall, it was unanimously 
agreed to appoint a committee of nine to con- 
fer with Mr. Ferguson, with « view to asser- 
tain what is most advisable to be done in the 
way of issuing the case. All shades of opinion 
are represented on the committee, whose re- 
port will be received with interest. 


....-Boston hath her anniversaries no less 
renowned than New York. Trey come later 
than those of New York ; but appear to attract 
as much or more interest. Prominent among 
these anniversaries are the Unitarian, and that 
denomivation’s wayward cbild, the Free Re- 
ligious Association. The annual meeting of 
the American Unitarian Association, which 
represents the general and benevolent work of 
the denomination, was held May 28th. The 
report stated that the receipts of the year 
amounted to $38,791 and the expenditures to 
$55,184, the permanent fund having been 
drawn upon for the deficiency. With the 
funds used colored students in Harvard Uni- 
versity and Meadville Theological Seminary 
(German Reformed) had been assisted. Aid had 
been given to Wilberforce University (African 
Methodist) and to several Unitarian churches. 
There were plenty of speeches at the several 
meetings, many of which were of an ex- 
cellent character. The Rev. Brooke Here- 
ford, of Chicago, delivered the principa) 
address, on ‘‘ Some Hopeful Signs of Retrogres- 
sion.” The Rev. R P. Stebbins, D.D., spoke 
in favor of establishing Unitarian churches in 
every university town, 


cast. 


aged. It is very important, therefore, that the 
young men should have Christian influences of 
the liberal sort thrown around them, that they 
may be urged in the right direction, for there is 
a vast deal of loose talk among the scientific 
men in the professional chaire.’? The Rev. E. 
A. Horton thought Unitarianism should go irto 
the South. It was needed among the Freedmen, 
with its two great ideas of the Fatherhood of 
God and the dignity of man, The Rev. W. H. 

Savage said Unitarianism of the Channing type 
was not to be the religion of the West. There 
were two obstacles in the way—prejudice aod 
superstition. At the annual meeting Henry P. 

Kidder was elected president and Rush R 

Shippen secretary for the ensuing year 


.... All doubts respecting the completeness 
of the retraction of Father Curci are at an end. 
The text of the document has been published 
in all the Catholic papers. It runs as follows 


“Hoty FatHer: The priest Charles Mery 
Curci having become aware tbat his — 
writings and acts have caused scandal to a 
as has been remarked to bim by Pious Ok 
learned personages, and desirous of avoi 
even the shadow of suspicion on bis P = 
comes to throw himself at the feet e — 
Holiness, to declare that he adheres fully ro 
without any reservation of heart or feeltog at 
all the teachings and all the prescription 
the Catholic Church, and in particular 0 ely 
that the Sovereign Pontiffs, and quite rece? rt 
your Holiness, in the Encyclical letter A 
scrutibili,’ ete., teach as to the temporal 








He said that univers- 
ity iustruction, while often professedly free 
from religious bias, bad a slight irreligious 
* This irreligious spirit filters out in the 
course of lectures on history, morals, philos- 
ophy, and ecience and skepticism is evcour- 
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ly See. He deplores any anuoy- 
of the Tek his acts or writings may have 
*ansed to your Holiness or your predecessor, 
yo has always entertained the sincerest sen- 
iments of filial homage and most docile obedi- 
: ce to the Vicar of Jesus Christ, to whom he 
eibmits his judgment as tbe sole and legiti- 
: ate judge competent to decide on what con- 
duces to the real usefuluess and veritable 
penefit of the Church and the welfare of souls, 
He makes this declaration as a sincere Cath- 
olic, a8 be always has been aud still remains ; 
and, while withdrawing all that your Holiness 
deems worthy of censure, he places himself 
entirely in your hands, ready to follow every- 
where and always your infallible directions.” 
The story is that Father Curci was summoned 
to Rome and asked by Cardinal Franchi to 
write a letter withdrawing the views he had 
publisbed in his pamphlet. The priest did so, 
and the letter was submitted to the Pope, who 
mad: some alterations in it. When ioformed 
that the Pope had revised it, Father Curci said, 
as the Holy Father had deigned to make the 
changes with his own hand, he had nothing to 
do but to sign it, without even reading it. 


....-The most noteworthy business trans- 
acted by the General Synod of the Reformed 
Church in the United States (German), in its 
six days’ session at Lancaster, was the adop- 
tion of a paper and accompanying resolutions 
having in view the settlement of the contro- 
versy which has 80 long agitated the Church— 
we mean the controversy over the doctrines of 
the Lord’s Supper, baptism, the person of 
Christ, ete., and liturgical worship. The 
action taken by the Synod unanimously was in 
the following form : 

“Ttis hereby ordered by the General Synod 

of the Reformed Church in the United States, 
pow in session in the city of Lancaster, Pa., 
that a commission be created by toe several 
district synods, consisting of a representation 
from the six several district synods, after the 
ratio of churchmesbership within their re- 
spective bounds, each representation to be 
partly ministerial and partly lay, which com- 
mission, in which tbe two tendencies shall be 
proportionately represented, shall consider 
and solemply deliberate over all matters in 
controversy within the Chuch, with a view of 
devising a plan of amicable adjustment, to be 
reported to the next General Synod, on some 
such basis of mutual agreement as shall com- 
mend itself as best to the miud of tue said 
commission guaranteeing unity ia essentials, 
liberty in doubtful and charity in all things 
pertaining to the Courch,”’ 
The Synod appointed commissioners to the 
General Presby'erian Council of 1880, Ame. d- 
ments to the constitution went over to the 
next session, together with several other mat- 
ters, 


...-Perhaps the most interesting business of 
the Southern Methodist General Conference 
was the election of editors and agents for the 
coming quadrennial term. The Rey. Dr. 
Thomus O, Summers, for 80 many years editor 
of the Nashville Adéocate and the books of the 
Publishing House, confines, henceforth, his 
duties to the position of book editor ; while the 
Rev. O. P. Fitzgerald, D.D., of the Pacific 
Conference, succeeds him as editor of the Ad- 
vocule. Dr. Fitzgerald is nearly fifty years of 
age, was four years superintendent of public 
education in Califoriia, and has had an edito- 
rial experience on the Pacific Coast of ten 
years. The Rev. J. B. McFerrin, D.D., yields 
his place as secretary of the Board of Foreign 
Missions to the Rev. Dr. Wilson, and succeeds 
the Rey. A. H. Redford as publishing agent. 
The Confereuce gave a hearty approval to the 
scheme for au (Ecumenical Methodist Confer- 
ence, and proposed 1884 as the year and Balti- 
More as the place iu which to hold it. We 
presume there will be no objection on this side 
the Atlantic to this proposal; but there is 
likely to be on the other. Still, as the great 
Majority of Methodists are in this country, 
the Euglish Wesleyaus may be induced to yield 
the privflege belonging to age to numbers. 


-.+-Tbe diocesan conventions of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church appear to be 
revjving what everybody thought the last Gen- 
eral Convention bad put an end to—namely, the 
contention between the Hign and Low Church 
parties. We noticed recently the proceedings 
of the Pennsylvania Diocesan Convention in 
reference to an inquiry as to the ritualistic 
Practices of a certain church. Now a conflict 
between the same elements has taken place in 
the Baltimore Diocesan Convention. The 
Standing committee last year made itself ob- 
Hoxtous to the High Church element by re- 
pressive measures, aod this year the latter put 
40 Opposition ticket into the field; but it was 
beaten, only two of its nominations being rati- 
fied. Next came a long report by Dr. Addi- 
Sou, chairman of the committee on representa- 
tion. This report complained that the ritual- 
istic parishes had an unduly large representa- 
tion, and proposed that each parish be re- 
Stricted to two lay and two clerical delegates. 
A substitute still further reducing the number 
Was voted down, amidst excitement and con- 


fusion, and the origin») motion shared the 
Kame fate, 


airs -The Presbyterian Assembly at Pitts burgh 
Anished ite business and adjourned May 28th. 


THE INDEPENDENT, 


in addition to what we printed last week. The 
appeal of Dr. Skinner from the decision of the 
Synod of Ciucinnati in the McCune case was 
heard and sustatoed by 243 to 57. Minutes were 
reported and adopted of the decisions in the See 
and Miller appeals. The United Presbyterian 
Assembly at Cambridge, O., has adopted resolu 
tions in relation to the diaconate, of which 
the following is the most important : 

“‘That, while the Assembly does not ficd in 
Scripture sufficient authority for ordination of 
women to the office of deacon, it is convinced 
that pious women may, with profit to them- 
selves and with great advantage to the cause of 
suffering humanity aod for Christ, be organized 
to act as assistants to deacons ; it being under- 
stood, however, that those so devoting them- 
selves and banded together shall not be 
formed into sisterhoods, living apart from or- 
dinary society, after the manner of certain 
Popish devotees or even of some associations 
found in certain denominations of the Protest- 
ant Church,” 


..-Dr. Seymour will, after all, be Bishop of 
Springfield, baving witndrawn his declination, 
upon the unanimous request of the diocesan 
convention, Dr. Peterkio has been conse- 
crated Bishop of West Virginia. 





Dk. PRICK’S bee Perfumes are prepared by a 
— that gives the natural fravrance of the 
owers. They are the gems of all odors, 


The Prevention of a Terrible Disaster. 
No disorders, excepting the most deadly forms of 
lung disease, involve such a tremendous destruction 
of organic tissue as those which fasten upon the 
kidneys. Such maladies, when they become chronic 
—and none are so liable to assume that phase—com- 
pletely wreck the system. To prevent this terible 
disaster, recourse should be had, upon the first man- 
ifestation of trouble, to Hostetter’s Bitters, which 
experience bas proved to be highly effective as a 
means of imparting tone and regularity to the organs 
of urination, as well as tothe liver, stomach, and 
bowels. Another beneficial result of this Medicine, 
nateséily consequent uoon its diuretic action, is the 
elimination from the blood of impurities which 
beget rheumatism, gout, dropsy, and oteer maladies. 
By increasing the activity of the kidneys, it aug- 
ments the depurative efficiency of those organs 


which are most important outlets for the escape of 
such impurities. 


FREE, FRE. FREE.—No Charge will be 
made if Dr.'TOBLAS’S Celebrated Venetian Liniment 
does not cure Chronic Rheumatism, Sore Th 





entery, Colic, Sea Sickness, etc. internally, War- 
erfectly safe to give or apply to the 
elo 





For particulars regarding Electric Belts address 
PULVERMACHER GALVANIC CO., Cincinnati, 0, 
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ESSENC K OF BEEF 
consists solely of the fines" juicesof thebeef. Is 
the only pure Extract from Meac. The fine flavor is 
reserved. Pleasant, refreshing, nourishing. Is 
aken COL) direct from the can. 
equires no Pr paration Whatever. 

Prepared only by THE LONDON M’F’G CO.,, 


Wand 79 Vurick St.. N. Y. 
a) iN ' ‘ i) 
DYSPEPSIA CURED. 
STARR H. AMBLER & CO. 
Wholesale Druggists, offer to the pubiic their in- 
fallible remedy, cnown as HOY‘T’S DSYSPEPSIA 
CURE, which those afflicted with Dyspepsia have 
used with positive success in every case. Ask your 
Druguist for it or send to the General Depot, No. 36 
Vesey Street, New York. ‘Treatise on Dyspepsia, 
sent post free, on application. 


DITMAN’S 
SEA SALT. 


To produce real salt water at will, dissolve this 
saltio ordinary water. This svlution possesses all 
the healtn-giving qualities and tonic virtues of 
naiural sea-water, while itis free from the organic 
impurities of the surf. for sale Dy drwggiote gener- 
ally. A. J. DITMAN, 








PIANOS, ORGANS, BTC. 


CHURCH ORGANS. 
coe & Bastin 


BOSTON, MASS., 


Builders of the Grand Organ in Plymouth Church, 
Brooklyn; the great Boston Cathedral Or- 
gan; and the powerfu! Centennial Or- 
van; and of neariya thousand 
otners for churches in 
every part of the 
country. 


ESTABLISHED IN 1829. 


MUSIC COMMITTEES, ORGANISTS, and others are 
invited to apply tous direct tor all information 
connected with our art. 

DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULARS and specitications fur- 
nished on application. 
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(Established 1846.) 


J.ESTEY & Co. 


.] Brattloboro, Vt. C 
ga Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 








my ' ‘ Th ‘ 
TO CASH BUYERS. 

An immense reduction in prices of THE STAR 
PARLOR ORGAN. For the favorite * C 99,” 12 Stops, 
elegant Walnut Cases—list price $275—we will accept 
885 CASH. Other styles at proportionate prices. 
This isno humbug. These Organs are made in our 
steam factory, in Washington, N. J., the only one 
there. and we are the only advertisers from there who 
manufacture. Refer by permis-ion to THE INDE- 
PENDENT and The Christian Advocate, New York ; Rev. 
8. K. Webster, Washington, N.J. Send for Catalogue, 

ALLEGER, BOWLBY & CO., Washington, N. J. 





HOTELS. 


GRAND UNION HOTEL, 


Saratoga Springs, N.Y., 


THE LARGEST and MOST MAGNIFICENT SUM- 
MER HOTEL in the WORLD, 
WILL OPFN JUNE 15th, 1878. 
ROOMS CAN BESK#CURED on application at the 
METROPOLITAN HOTEL, N. Y. 


HENRY CLAIR, Manager. 








Richards House, 


ASBURY PARK,N. J. 

Just built. New furniture, carpets, bedding 
throughout. Full view of the Ocean. Two minutes’ 
walk from the Beach. Bath-houses attached to 
house saves guests inconvenience and expense. 
First-class table. Transient and weekly boarders 
cannot do better than address 

Mrs. W. L. RICHARDS, Asbury Park, N. J. 


ST. NICHOLAS HOTEL, 


NEW YORK. 


This popular resort for Travelers has been re- 
juvenated and improved, and business continued 
without interruption under the same management. 
All the features that have so signally contributed 
to its world-wide reputation will be maintained. A 
petioras tariff of $5.50 per day for all parts of the 
10use. 


URIAH WELCH, Proprietor, 








Groadwav and Barciav St., N.Y. 


EVERY INSTRUMENT 


BEST IN THE WORLD, 1877. 





ESTABLISHED 1850. 
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We have only two items of business to report 


SCLOUGH & WARREN ORGANS 


RE-EMINENT 





Late firm 8. HAWK & CO. 


FULLY WARRANTED. 


tat the United States Centennial 
Streets, DETROIT, Michigan- 


en UNANIMOUSLY PRONOUNCED, 


ri 


Congress 


ighest Me 
DGES, AS SUPERIOR TO ALL OTHERS. 


J 


ST JU 


HAVING NOT ONLY RECEIVED 
Factory andg@Warerooms, Corner Sixth and 


Diploma of Honor and Medal of H 
but having be 


AGENTS WANTED IN EVERY COUNTY, 


CAPTIVATE THE WORLD! 


nternational Exhibition 
BY THE WORLD’S B 


OF TONE. 
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CATSKILL MOUNTAINS. 
GRANT HOUSE, 


Catskill, N. Y., 


ONE AND ONE-HALF MILES FROM LANDING, 


Opens June 12th. 


Terms, from $10 to $20 per week, depending on lo- 
cation of rooms. For plan of rooms address 


A. J. GRANT, Catskill, N. Y., 
OR 
J. CORNELL, Pier 49 N.R.,N.Y. 


UNITED STATES HOTEL, 


Saratoga Springs, N. Y., 


Open June (5th to October Ist. 
AOOOMMODATES 1,500 GUESTS. 


TOMPKINS, GAGE & CO.,, Proprietors. 


UNION SQUARE HOTEL, 


UNION SQUARE, 
CORNER 15th STREET, NEW YORK, 


A 1 PAM & SOW. Pronrietors. 

















~ SECOND SEASON OF TH 


ADELPH! HOTEL, 


SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. Y. 
W. H. MCCAFFREY, Proprtetor. 


A Firstectans House, Flegantly Furnished, 
pen all the ‘ear. 

TERMS REASONABLE. 
WESTMINSTER HOTEL, 


COR. IRVING PLACE AND 161TH STREET. NEAR 
UNION & A 


A. GILSON, Prepricter. 
Late of Tavior & Gilson, of the St. Denia. 
Changed to the American Plan. Rates reduced. 
Rooms and Board $3.50 per Day. 











RVING HOUBE, New York, Broadway and 
Twelfth St. European plan. eee rooms The. to 
$1.50; double rooms, $1.50 to $3. Liberal deduction 
weekly. Restaurant first-class. GHO. P. HARLOW, 
Proprietor. (Near Stewart's store and Union Square). 


St. Denis Hotel & Taylor's Saloon, 


(European Plan), 
Broadway and llth Street, New York. 
WM. TAYLOR, Proprietor. 


OCEAN STEAMERS. 


LIVERPOOL AND GREAT WESTERN 


STEAM COMPANY (Limited). 
LIVERPOOL via QUEENSTOWN, 
CARRYING THE U. 8S. MAIL. 











TUESDAY, 
Leaving Pier Ne. 53 North River. 
WADA cccccee eccccce eo enctese .- dune Iith, at2 P.M. 
WYOMING........ = wacsuases June 18th. at 8 A. M. 
HO. . a+ etengadaaet: tad ... June 25th, et | P.M. 
a TS errr . July 2d, at 6 A.M. 
RATES FOR PASSENGERS REDUCED. 


Steerage, $26; intermediate, $40; cabin, $65 to $80, 
according to stateroom. ces, No. 20 Broadway. 


WILLIAMS & GUION. 


AT LONDON AND PARIS PRIOES! 
An Elegant Sulit of Clothes 


offered at the price of an Inferior Domestic. 


SPECIAL SALE. 


Having ordered out more Goods than we be- 
Neve we can, considering the season, sell to 
our regular customers, we have decided to 
offer great inducements. For prompt cash 
we will make, to measure, as follows: 


Suitsof English and Scotch Sult- 
mee ormerly $45 00 and upward. 


fFi t English Soft Fin- 
“hah ‘Piagouals, Tn any Shade 
of Color, Sack or utaway..-.. 








$35 Ov 


45 00 


Moth in Tricot Diagonals, Piq- 
= (any shade), with your 
ehelce vom, 500 Pog Fo 48 ee 
ssimeres for Pants, pe é 

— Last year $68 00 and #60 00.” 
loons. rPair .#8 00a 10 60 
Peles. FN EST QUALITY, at a very 
small additional cost, if preferred. 


No house in this country, up to this date, 
has offered the same quality of Gc ods at these 
prices. om and Complete Stock. Call 
early. espectfully, 


ELLIOT & COQ., 


IMPORTING TAILORS, 
No. 785 BROADWAY, corner l0th Street. 


| 
W. WALKER, 


MERCHANT TAILOR. 


Ihave just imported a large and Varied Stock of 
the finest Tropical Weight English Tweeds and 


Seotch Homespuns. 
Ladies’ Riding Habits and Walking Jackets to 





order. 
Ecclesiastical Garments & Specialty 


Grand Central Hotel 





671 BROADWAY, N. ¥, 
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NOTICES. 


a All commaniesstons for the Editorial. Literary 
News, and Miscell: 1 of this journal 
should be addressed to — te Editer et The Inde- 
pendent, P.-O0. Bex 3787. 

2” All communications for the Commercial De- 
partment to the Commercial Editor, and all business 
commanications frem subscribers and advertisers to 
THE INDEPENDENT, Box 2787. 

t2” No notice can be taken of anonymous com- 
munications. Whatever is intended for insertion 
must be authenticated by the name and address of 
the writer; not rily for publicati but asa 
guaranty of good faith. 

t#” We do not hold ourselves responsible for any 
views or opinions expressed in the communications 
of our correspondents. 

[3 Manuscripts sent t0 THE INDEPENDENT cannot 
be returned unless led bya d and 
directed envelope; otherwise they will not be pre- 

erved. 


Che Independent. 


251 Broadway, opp. City Hall Park. 




















New York, June 6th, 1878. 
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THE THREE LETTERS. 


CONGRESSMAN Porrer, the chairman of 
the. Investigating Committee, has scen fit 
to write a letter ostensibly to a correepond- 
ent in this city, but really to the general 
public. His design is to assure the people 
that there is no trouble ahead. All that he 
means. and all thatthe Democrats mean is 
now to get at the facts in respect to Florida 
and Louisiana, as far as possible; and then 
they will judge and determine as to what 
shall be done afterward, The point of pub- 
lic interest, because the matter of serious 
peril, is whether the Democrats mean, in 
the event that they can get up a plausible 
pretext therefor, to make a revolutionary 
attempt to oust President Hayes from 
office and put Mr. Tilden in his place; and 
upon this question Mr. Potter chooses to 
hold his thoughts in reserve. Whether 
the action of the Forty-fourth Congress in 
countiag the electoral votes and declaring 
the result is to be set aside by the action of 
the Forty-fifth orthe Forty-sixth Congress 
is the one great question upon which the 
public thought is just now concentrated; 
and on this particular point the letter of 
Mr. Potter is tricky, treacherous, and 
studiously non-committal. It was very 
easy for him to say in plain and simple 
words that the title of President Hayes is 
unassailable, except by a quo warranto pro- 
ceeding before a court of justice, to be 
provided for by law; and this is precisely 
what he is very careful to avoid. He 
rather assumes that the Forty-fourth Con- 
gress madea mistake, which, upon due in- 
quiry into the facts, it may be proper fora 
subsequent Congress to set right; and for 
this purpose the investigation is instituted. 
No Presidential title, according to this 
theory, could ever be so settled by one 
Congress that it might not be wholly un- 
settled by another. 

The letter of Alexander H. ome 
written in reply to Mr. Potter, hits the 
point when it says that, if the design were 
me to attack the title of President Hayes, 

‘‘why did he [Potter] not, or the managers 
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whose instructions he was carrying out, 
allow Mr. Casey Youog’s amendment to 
go in, which distinctly stated, with a pur- 
pose of quieting the country, that the ob- 
ject was not to disturb the title of the 
pr sent executive, which had been consti- 
tutionally settled by the last Congress?” 
This is a question which neither Mr. Pot- 
ter nor any of the mischief-makers has 
found it convenient to answer. It is a very 
vexatious question in respect to the pur- 
poses of their programme. The letter of 
Mr. Stephens concludes as follows: 

‘* My own opinion is, as I have repeated- 
ly said, that this affair will prove in the 
end either a contemptible farce or a horri- 
ble tragedy. Whether it will lead to the 
Mexicapnization of our Federal Republic the 
result must show; but I say, as I said on 
another recent occasion, that all soft words 
instilling in the mind of the people of this 
country the idea that Mr. Hayes can be 
peaceably unseated by Congress are as de- 
lusive and as guileful as the whisperings of 
the great arch-fiend in the shape of a toad 
in the ear of Eve, from which sprung all 
our woes.” 

Precisely so. President Hayes is in office 
by atitle ascertained and declared in due 
form of law; and the attempt to dispossess 
him of that office, unless by the decree of 
a competent court, will be either a ‘‘ con- 
temptible farce,” making its authors unut- 
terably ridiculous, or ‘‘a horrible tragedy.” 
If it is pot the former it will certainly be the 
latter, because it means revolution and 
revolution means fighting. If the Demo- 
crats try this experiment, in their eagerness 
to get possession of the National Govern- 
ment, then we warn them beforehand that 
they will have to fight for it. The Presi- 
dent of the United States is not going to 
walk peacefully out of office to accommo- 
date Mr. Tilden or his Democratic support- 
ers. They will find that they havea job on 
hand whose cost to themselves and the 
country it would be well to estimate in 
season. ; 

The letter of Postmaster-General Key, a 
Democrat, a Southerner, and a former 
member of the late Confederacy, special- 
ly addressed to the South, earnestly recom- 
mends the people of the Southern States to 


stamp into the dust this revolutionary | 


scheme. The way to do go is to elect mem- 
bers to the next House of Representatives 
who will resist the factionists at all haz- 
ards, The Potter movement, in his judg- 
ment, threatens danger to the public peace; 
and the only way to avert that danger is to 
crush the movement. Vote the factionists 
out of power and vote conservative and law- 
loving men into power, and this will make 
the movement ‘‘a contemptible farce,” not 
likely to be repeated for a long time to 
come, Very justly does Mr. Key observe 
that the present Congress has no more right 
to dispute the title of President Hayes 
‘than he has to question the title of any 
victorious contestant to his seat in that 
body.” The whole thing is irregular and 
revolutionary upon its very face. 

The one thing that needs to be so settled 
in the public mind that nothing can un- 
settle it is that when the title to the office 
of President has been ascertained and de- 
clared in the way prescribed by the Con- 
stitution and the law all parties are to 
abide by the result. Let it be once con- 
ceded that a subsequent Congress may re- 
view the proceeding and change the result, 
and our political system is very near the 
breakers. This one concession is pregnant 
with the elements of immense danger to 
our institutions. 





THE ATTEMPTED ASSASSINATION. 


SocraLism (which means anarchy) jn 
Germany has ruined its prospects for ten 
years to come. It was not very difficult to 
believe that Hidel’s attempt on the } life of 
the Emperor was that of a madg It 
might be disavowed by the. revolt nists 

and forgotten; but scarcely 

able to receive reports by mal et 
ticulars of poor, ignorant 7 
before we have telegraphic news 
educated resident of Berlin, one No! ra 
a doctor of philology and an haditué of 
the democratic socialist clubs, has made 
another dastardly attempt to assassinate 
the aged Emperor, and succeeded in seri- 
ously wounding him. At the age of eighty 
any such shock may prove fatal. 

Of course, the act will be disavowed by 
all socialists, Nobody confesses that he 













approves of murder as good political strate- 
gy. But, nevertheless, these repeated at- 
tempts at assassination are the fair outcome 
of the doctrines of these pestilent agitators. 
They are socially democrats; not that they 
want rule by the people, but license for the 
people. They wish to overthrow the gov- 
ernment not because it has an emperor, 
but because it represses their lawless wishes. 
What they want is the overthrow of the 
social fabric, because it is founded on the 
idea of private property, which, they say, 
should all’be held by the state; while the 
wages system should give place to the co- 
operative system. The financial distress in 
Germany has been a great help to these 
agitators, since there is nothing that will 
help a revolution like an empty stomach. 
It is very easy, when times are hard, to 
charge the trouble all to the government, 
** whose business it is to give us work.” 

But this repeated attempt at the assas- 
sination of aman universally honored and 
beloved will stir up such a torrent of pas- 
sionate loyalty as Germany has never seen. 
Socialists will be ashamed to acknowledge 
their political creed. This Dr. Nobiling 
was with great difficulty saved from being 
torn in pieces by the people. The at- 
tempted assassination of Bismarck, some 
years ago, was a terrible blow to the Ger- 
man Ultramontanes, and this will put So- 
cialism back for ten years. 

We say for ten years, for Socialism will 
not be killed. The approaching and ter- 
rible specter is socialistic arnachy. It now 
threatens America as nearly as any other 
nation. We had a touch of it last sum- 
mer. This summer the danger is likely to 
be greater, and will show itself in strikes, 
especially on our railroads, and we must 
-be on our guard against worse disturbances 
than those of a yearago. There are large 
railroad centers, of which Indianapolis is 
an example, that are nearly or quite under 
the control of organized socialistic bodies; 
and if the bidding should go forth from 
the head centers of mischief here in New 
York, there will be more bloodshed than 
last year, for there will be*desperate fight- 
ing. We hope that the lesson of Hédel and 
Nobiling will be learned by the governors 
of our states and the mayors of our cities, 
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FACING THE MUSIC. 





Tue Hon. Edward F. Noyes, our present 
minister to France, and the Hon. John 
Sherman, the Secretary of the Treasury, 
are the two gentlemen, among all those 
who visited Florida and Louisiana just 
after the last Presidential election, whom 
the preamble to the Potter resolution sin- 
gles out,and against whom it brings the 
charge of participating in alleged electoral 
frauds in these states, whereby the popular 
will was ‘‘annulled and reversed,” and 
Mr. Tilden fraudulently robbed of the 
office to which the people had chosen him. 
Aside from these recitals, there is absolute- 
ly nothing in the preamble either to call for 
or justify the resolution. 

The accusation against Mr. Noyes rests 
onthe basis of the McLin affidavit, which 
has already been published; and unless the 
Democrats have some other evidence than 
this, not yet disclosed, their case is ended 
before they begin, MclLin, who was a 
member of the Florida Board of State 
Canvassers, claims ‘in his affidavit to have 
acted honestly at the time; and simply now 
says that, in view of statements since 
made to him, he is of opinion that he fell 
into a mistake, What he swears to is not 
a fact, but an opinion, If at the time he 
acted honestly, as he now says he did, then 
he was not ngaged in any conspiracy to 
cheat Mr, Tilden out of the electoral votes 
of Florida “ by false and fraudulent re- 
turns”; andif not, then he was not “in 
flue: ” to such actio ‘“by the con- 
dq peed rt 0 Wo. Edward F, 
by. the Potter preamble. 
he he nor the other 
jakd of canvassers were 
Yoyés, or by anybody 
else, if he now tells the truth. 

In respect to the accusation impli- 
, Mr. Noyes promptly tele- 
d’ the following request to General 
Garfield, immediately after the passage of 
the. Potter resolution : ‘‘ When the Inves- 
tigating Committee is organized, have me 
subpoenaed.” This means that he is not at 
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all alarmed, and that he is ready at once to 
be put on the witness-stand and tell the 
Committee, under thesolemnities of an oath, 
all that he knows on the subject. By all 
means, let Mr. Noyes be subpoenaed; and if 
he can by credible evidence be proved 
guilty, then let him bear the consequences, 
The Democrats have put themselves into 
close quarters; and they must now either 
make out their case or make themselveg 
ridiculous, 

The other gentleman whose good name 
is assailed in the Potter preamble is Secre. 
tary Sherman. The allegations are these; 
1. That there was a conspiracy on the part 
of Republicans in the parishes of East 
and West Feliciana, in Louisiana, to with- 
hold their votes, asa pretext for the Ro- 
turning Board to exclude all the votes cast 
therein. 2. That Anderson, the super- 
visor of registration in one of the parishes, 
and Weber, the supervisor in the other, 
falsely and fraudulently certified tbat in 
these parishes the election had not been 
fair and free, and that, in consequence 
thereof, the Returning Board fraudulently 
excluded the votes. 3. That this action on 
the part of Anderson and Weber ‘‘ was in. 
duced or encouraged by the assurances of 
Hon. John Sherman, now Secretary of the 
Treasury of the United States.” To all 
this the Secretary replies, in a letter ad- 
dressed to Mr. Potter, the chairman of the 
Investigating Committee, that the allega. 
tions, so far as they affect him, are ‘‘ abso- 
lutely destitute of even the shadow of 
truth.” He goes further,*and offers to 
show that, independently of its relation to 
him, the alleged conspiracy of the Repub- 
licans to cheat the Democrats out of the 
electoral votes of Louisiana has no basis 
in facts. His letterto Mr. Potter has the 
true ring and means business. 

As to the letter said to have been written 
by Mr. Sherman to Weber, about which 
the Democrats have been whispering, while 
admitting that the original has been de- 
stroyed, and, hence, cannot be produced, 
the Secretary assures his friends that the 
whole thing is a pure forgery from begin- 
ning to end, and expresses the strong con- 
viction that those who are attempting to 
make use of the letter to his disadvantage 
themselves know its real character. He 
never wrote any such letter, and challen- 
ges the Democrats to disprove his denial, 
He asks no quarters, shirks no responsi- 
bility, and is ready for the most searching 
inquiry. 

If the case which the Democrats have 
chosen to make in the issues of fact in- 
volving Messrs. Noyes and Sherman 
breaks down, that will be the end of their 
case, in the estimate of the general public, 
If the Committee decline to give these gen- 
tlemen a full and fair opportunity to set 
forth all the facts, and turn the investiga. 
tion into a purely partisan inquiry, then all 
candid people will look upon the whole 
movement as contemptible and dishonest, 
The Democrats have chosen their position 
and must now squarely meet the issue. 
General charges will not now do. If the 
Democrats want the facts, they can now 
be accommodated. Face the music, gen 
tlemen and let the whole truth come out. 
This is precisely what Republicans desire, 


Editorial Botes, — 


Tue daughter of Rabbi Wise, of Cincinnati, 
has married, against her father’s will, an Irish 
lawyer, and the rabbi has angrily disowned her. 
Dr. Wise has been an especial offender against 
rabbinic laws in the matter of marriages, and 
has sometimes been sent forto New York and 
toSan Francisco to join loving couples whom no 
other rabbi would unite because of talmudical 
prohibitions. Most of the men among the Jews 
side with the father, and most of the women 
with the daughter, for the mothers in Israel ure 
notintolerant ; but all are agreed that it is a pity 
that the bridegroom had so unJewish a name 
as Maloney, and itis freely suggested that, if 
the rabbi had been a little less hasty, he might 
have persuaded Maloney to turn Jew and alter 
his name to Malonstein or Maloneysky, and 
prevent so great a scandal. There will not be 
wanting orthodox Jews who will maintain that 
it was Dr. Wise’s radical reform propensities 
that brought this trouble on him, Nor will the 
fact that Miss Hannah de Rothschild, who re 
cently married Lord Rosebery, was, like her 
cousin, who married the Hon. Eliot Yorke, § 
member of an orthodox Jewish family, strepU- 
ously opposed to all reforms, be permitted ta 
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interfere with this theory. These orthodox 
moralists will, no doubt, claim that, since 
Dr; Wise was notorious for the per- 
formance of marriages expressly prohibit- 
ed by Jewish laws, the marriage of his 
daughter to a Gentile was simply a case 
of the child bettering the father’s instruction. 
But for non-Jewish society the story has an- 
other and an important interest. The question 
will naturally suggest itself : If the daughter of 
a prominent rabbi, brought up presumably 
amid the strong influences of Jewish home-life, 
wanders so far from the beaten track as to 
marry out of the faith, in defiance of the wisb- 
es of her family and of the prejudices of her 
race, will not others do the same? And, if Jews 
avd Christians begin thus to intermarry, is not 
the continued identity of the Jewish race seri- 
ously imperiled? Beit remembered, the Jews 
are no longer, as they recently were, shut out 
from Gentilesociety. With complete political 
and civil equality, they have achieved social 
equality too, and their best classes mingle freely 
with the Gentile world. The old ill feeling be- 
tween Jews and Christians has nearly disap- 
peared, and the only real obstacle in the way 
of intermarriages is the difference of creed. 
Difference of creed does not stand in the way 
of the intermarriages of Protestants and Cath- 
olics, which are common enough. Will it 
stand in the way of the intermarriages of Jews 
and Christians? This is a question of great 
importance, for it involves ultimately the con- 
tinued existence of the Jews as a distinct and 
separate race. 


WE are pleased to see in the Chicago Stand- 
ard that Dr, Lemuel Moss has a very handsome 
and just defense of one of the noblest passages 
in Jobu Stuart Mill’s writings against a crit- 
icism by Dr. William R. Williams, in the North 
American Review, which was couched in these 
words : 

‘* When the late John Stuart Mill declared of 

a God failing to meet certain of his requirce- 
ments that he, Mill, would challenge that God 
to send him, the rescuant, to hell, the Christian 
readers of the defiance might well, with an old 
apostle, ask :.‘ Nay; but, O man, who art thou 
that repliest against God? ” 
Dr. Moss shows that Mr, Mill was replying to 
that most mischievous book, Mansell’s 
“ Limits of Religious Thought,’ the substance 
of whose teacbings is that we can have no 
knowledge of God’s nature and character, be- 
cause the Infinite and Absolute can have no re- 
lations to the finite faculties of man, so that 
Giod’s goodness or wisdom may differ in kiad, 
as well as degree, from these qualities in man. 
It was in opposition to this ductrine of the 
relativity of knowledge and really in defense 
of the foundations of Christian ethics that Mr. 
Mill declared it to be intellectually dishonest 
to apply such terms as “ good” in a different 
sense to God from its use when applied to men; 
that, if itis not meant that God is good in the 
sense that man may be good, only to an infinite 
degree, then the word should not be used at 
all. To use itis ‘a moral falsehood.” And 
he concluded, in language which bas become 
classical and which cannot be read too often 
by the Christian student of ethics; 

“If, instead of the ‘ glad tidings’ that there 

exists a being in whom all the excellencies 
which the highest human mind can conceive 
exist in a degree inconceivable to us, I am in- 
formed tbat the world is ruled by a being 
whose attributes are infinite, but what they are 
we cannot Jearn, nor what are the principles of 
his government, except that ‘the highest human 
morality which we are capable of conceiving’ 
does notsanction them. Convince me of it, and 
1 will bear my fate as I may. But when I am 
told toat I must believe this, and at the same 
time call this being by names which express 
and affirm the highest human morality, I say in 
plain terms that I will not. Whatever power 
such a being may have over me, there is one 
thing which he shall not do. He shall not com- 
pel me to worship him. I will call no being 
good who is not what I mean when | apply that 
epithet to my fellow-creatures. Aud, if sucha 
a being can senterce me to Hell for not so 
calling nim, to Hell I will go.” 
Dr. Moss well says that, if there be any charge 
of blasphemy, ‘‘it should rest upon the recog- 
nized Christian minister, the Rev. Henry L. 
Mansell, and not upon John Stuart Mill. 


How ready good people are to believe ill of 


* people is confessed in The Interior by its cor- 


respondent with the General Assembly. Like 
every one else, he speaks in the moat flattering 
terms of the defense made by Mr. Miller for its 
Spirit and ability, and adds : 


“ T have heretofore regarded Mr. Miller as a 
Mere sensationalist and noise-maker, who de- 
served only to be taken by the pantaloons and 
pitched over the denominational fence ; but 
there is no doubt whatever that the charge of 
gross heresy is inexpressibly painful and abhor- 
rent to him, and that he honestly thinks that 
he ought to be permitted to stay in tne Presby- 
terian Churcb.” 


Seeing is believing. Our readers knew as much 


long ago. And now read this in further com- 
ment : ° 


“Whatever might be dove in the way of 
charitable toleration of the other points, the 
denial of so fundamental a doctrine as that of 
the Trinity could not be permitted to a Presby- 
terian minister. And yet the points on which 
he crosses the formulas of the Church are so 





THE INDEPENDENT 
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sublimated and etherialized that he might 
preach acceptably to the most intelligent and 
orthodox people without giving the least indi- 
cation of heresy, usless he took the trouble to 
discuss these questions.” 

His error is ‘‘ fundamental,’’ and yet so “ sub- 
limated and etherialized ’’ that the “most In- 
telligent and orthodox people ” would not dis- 
cover “ the least indication of heresy,” unless 
he took the trouble to discuss these questions 
in the pulpit, which it is acknowledged he 
does not do! That is all the confession we 
want that the error is not fundamental, and 
that the Assembly was guilty of flagrant in- 
justice when it shut him out of the pulpit, 





It is 1.0t a bad story which one of our Sou‘ h- 
ern exchanges tells illustrating the danger 
which still besets the path of fraternity. ‘Tbe 
Rev. J. R. Hughes was a loyal Ti nnessean 
Methodist minister, who was inthe Union army 
and had one of his eyes shot out in the war. 
Not long since, in these better days of fratern- 
ity, a Southern Methodist brother was preach- 
ing for him who had been a zealous Confeder- 
ate, The brother was eloquently describing 
the bliss of Heaven, and lingered over the 
thought that there would be no physical im- 
perfections there. ‘‘All glorified bodies will 
be perfect,’’ shouted the brother, and, turning 
to Brother Hughes and seeing that he was 
minus an eye, sald: ‘‘Yes, dear Brother 
Hughes, there will be no one-eyed saints in 
glory.” ‘‘Thatis so,’ shouted out Brother 
Hughes in reply, to the surprise of the preach- 
er; ‘‘for there will be no rebels in Heaven to 
shoot out their eyes.’? The enthusiasm of the 
preacher is said to have suffered a check, 





Bess the dear Tunker sister, Susan Funk, 
who has wandered away off to California, and 
is getting so much in doubt about the Church 
rule in reference to head-gear that, she humbly 
classes herself among the ‘‘ almost fallen mem- 
bers.’? She wants strengthening, and so she 
writes to Elder 8. H. Bashor, a mighty bull of 
Bashan among that people, to ask *‘ whether it 
is the order of the brethren for sisters to wear 
plain bonnets or hats, and if it is the order of the 
Church for sisters to weara cap or vail.” Elder 
Bashor lays down the law very clearly. The 
sisters cannot wear hats; but must wear plain 
bonnets. At the Annual Meeting, last year, the 
matter was considered, and definite action taken 
that “sisters should wear no bats at all, and 
all who now wear hats do so upon their own 
responsibility, whether they be plain or other- 
wise, and throw themselves liable to the cen- 
sure of the Church.’’ There seems to be a 
rebellious epirit, however, among the sisters, 
and some who persist in wearing hats have 
fallen under Church censure. The bonnet 
must be perfectly plain. As to the cap or vail, 
Elder Bashor shows that in Puul’s day a vail 
was worn by the sisters. ‘“ Later it was 
changed by all Christians for a cap,’’ an inter- 
esting piece of Church history, ‘“* which was dis- 
continued by the popular denominations within 
sixty years past”’; but which “our Church” 
still retain, ‘‘espectally at church-meetings 
and communions.” But even with this mod- 
est cap female vanity will crop out. The 
Bashor has remarked that these sacred seasons 
are made ‘‘a special time for parading these 
caps ’’—whatever that offense maybe. ‘Some 
too,’’ says this censor morum feminalium, “in 
this display a certain degree of vanity, by using 
red, blue, and white strings. I never could 
see the virtue or honor to God there wae in 
putting great red and blue strings to a plain 
white cap.” May we suggest that the motive 
may have been patriotic ? 


Tue Presbyterians did well to elect Prof. F. 
W. Patton, D.D.,astheir moderator. He is not 
a bit too young and he has the brains needcd 
by a moderator. Some are making it out that 
he was chosen as an endorsement of his post- 
tion as a very pronounced Old School theolo- 
gian. Not atall. It was an Old School man’s 
turn, and, if they were going to get an Old 
School man (though we do not remember that 
he was ever in the Old School body), they could 
not find a better or abler one. The fact is that 
the Presbyterian Church is learning compreben- 
sion within certain limits ; and it is perfectly 
well understood that Calvinism seven times 
hotter and bluer than Prof. Patton’s, if it could 
be found, is to be tolerated in the Presbyteri- 
an Church, and also that the semi-Arminiar - 
ism of Albert Barnes must be tolerated. If Dr. 
Beman or Albert Barnes or Dr. Beecher were 
alive now, they could as easily be elected to 
the moderatorship as Prof. Patton, whose elec- 
tion is precisely in the line of our theory of 


of toleration, much as we must disapprove - 


some things which he has said—as, forexample, 
of his notion of saving faith, given in the Janu- 
ary Princeton Review, It must be admitted, 
however, what with Messrs. See, and Miller, 
and McCune, that this was an Assembly for 
heresy cases, and we bave heard it stated that 
delegat:s were chosen on the heresy issue, and 
moderator and chairman of the Judicial Com- 
mittee selected befure the Assembly met, 
Well, if so, it was kept out of the papers. 





THAT was a harmless report offered by the 
Committee on Bills and Overtures ia the South- 
ern Presbyterian General Aseembly in reply to 
an overture from the Synod of Alabama asking 
some action about “‘ the unchristian, denuncia- 
tory, and vituperative language of the religious 
journals.” The action recommended was that 
‘*wherever these evils exist to the extent de- 
scribed’? presbyteries and sessions ought “to 
take action in the premises.” It would not be 
worth mentioning, but for the exceedingly 
sensible speeches on the subject of Dr. Robin- 
sop, &@ man who has done some editing and who 
believes in calling a spade a spade. He told 
the General Assembly that there are a good 
many things that require strong language and 
for which the words “lie” and ‘steal’? were 
specially invented. There are worse faults in 
a religious newspaper, he said, than to use 
strong language. He illustrated it by an in- 
stance now making some excitement among 
Kentucky Presbyterians : 

**Talk about harsh language! Why, look at 

us there in Kentucky! A man around among 
our churches and presbyteries who has said 
within a month that in accepting the Confes- 
sion of Faith they asked him a hundred ques- 
tions ard he told a Lundred lies! A man who 
claims tbat he has not sinned for I do not 
know how long! A man who illustrates his 
notions of — by saying that he was P prea 
ting on his collar one morning, could find no 
pins on the carpet, and just went to the Lord 
about it, after which there wasa pin on the 
floor! Right there in the midst of us, tearing 
our churches to pices! Do you tell me that 
when I talk about such things I must be care- 
ful about using strong terms? I[ would like to 
go to school to somebody to get my vocabulary 
enlarged !”” 
Dr. Robiveon thuught that, if it were the busi- 
ness of the Assembly to act as a censor of the 
press, it had better take in hand a worse evil, 
that of publishing goody-goody nothings, just 
to cater to a dyspeptic religious taste. ‘I 
would like,’”’ said he, “to see an overture 
brought in concerning these religious jourvals 
elrculatiog in our congregations which de not 
deal enough with the great doctrines of the 
Caurch—this kind of American Tract Society’s 
.weaklies which they publish, containing a little 
gossip and so on.”” Dr. Robinson {fs right. 
We occasionally see ‘denunciations and 
vituperative language” of an “unchristian” 
character in the religious press ; but it is not 
near £0 prevailing a fault as weakness and in- 
difference to the errors of the times. If one 
does not have a taste for a paper that has 
opinions and expresses them sharply, then let 
him take one of ‘‘this kind of American Tract 
Society’s weaklies."’ 





It was not a joke exactly, but it was very 
like a joke—the ceremony of the unveiling of 
the tablet fo honor of the Presbyterian reunfon, 
at Pittsburgh. Naturally enough, when the 
Assembly met for a second time in the church 
which had witnessed the reunion, it was 
thought a proper thing to set up a funeral 
stone over the dead disruption ; and, naturally 
enough, the minister of the church made the 
opening speech, and had a previous pastor, Dr. 
Riddle, who had been a member of General 
Assembly before disruption, to make the next 
speech ; and invited his father, who served in 
General Assembly on the judicial committee in 
the cate of Albert Barnes, to make another 
speech. But it so happened that not one of 
these men is a member of the Presbyterian 
Church, Mr. L. W. Bacon, acting pastor, has 
always been a Congregatioxalist, and there is 
very little Presbyterianism in his father, Dr. 
Leonard Bacon, to be imputed to him. Dr. 
Bacon in 1831 wasa delegate from the Con- 
gregationalists of Connecticut, but an acting 
and voting delegate ; and, if he then helped to 
slay the prophets, his son builds their sepul- 
cher. 


A sUD@MENT of foreclosure was last week 
rendered by Judge Barnard, ordering the sale 
of St. Ann’s Church, of Brooklyn, of which 
Dr. Schenck {s the rector, to satisfy a mortgage 
claim of $100,000 held by the Union Dime Say- 
ings Bank, of that city. The whole indebted- 
ness of the church is about $135,000; and, 
after the most strenuous effort for several 
montbs, the subscriptions for its payment fall 
a little short of $75,000. This case is a monu- 
mental illustration of church folly in three 
reepects, first, in building a church edifice in 
a loeality already abundantly supplied with 
Episcopal churches; secondly, in building a 
most extravagantly expensive ehurch ; thirdly, 
in covtracting adebt to pay for this extrav- 
agance. The church had an endowment of 
several hundred thousand dollars, which was 
entirely used up in this folly, and, besides this, 
it saddled itself withan enormous debt. A 
meeting of the vestrymen of the church being 
held to consider the situation, Mr. Robert F. 
Cutting, the son-in-law of Dr, Schenck, who 
had already subscribed $10,000 toward the pay- 
ment of the debt, announced that be would add 
$60,000 to his subscription, provided the re- 
maining $15,000 were promptly subscribed, and 
provided further that the church should here- 
alter bea free church. This munificent gift 
will undoubtedly save the edifice from the auc- 
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tioneer’s hammer. The escape from a total 
financial shipwreck is a very varrow one. It is 
tobe hoped that other churches will profit by 
the lesson. 





THERE have been speculations enough as to 
the cause of the speedy failure of the Women’s 
Hotel. We think the reasons are clear. In 
the first place, Judge Hilton expected it to 
fail. He did not himself believe init; but was 
under obligation to carry out the scheme, so as 
to please Mrs. Stewart. In the next place, the 
regulations were such that women did not like 
them. Respectable women do not like to be 
treated as if they were not respectable. They 
do not like to be put under restrictions which 
they would be very gladto put upon them- 
selves. It is not pleasant for one to be forbid- 
den to see her father or brother,not tosay lover 
except in a public parlor. Good women feel 
that they ought to be trusted as much as men. 
A lady puts the case well when she asks how 
long a hotel for gentlemen would be patrou- 
ized if its patrons were forbidden to make 
calls upon ladies. Then the restrictions in 
reference to the furniture of the rooms were 
such as gave natural offense. Every woman 
has a home instinct, and her own private 
things—her pictures and ornaments—go a great 
way toward making the place where she stops 
ahome. All the splendor and beauty of this 
Women’s Hote! could not atone for the refus- 
al to allow a picture on the walls, or a bird- 
cage, or a piano, or a sewing-machine. Wo- 
men have human nature, and that is the 
trouble, 


Ir is to be hoped that the Senate will have 
both the good sense and the firmness to reject 
the Army Bill as passed by the House of Rep- 
resentatives. One reason is the fact that the 
bill proposes to reduce the force from twenty- 
five thousand to twenty thousand troops, all 
told. Thisis on the score of pretended econ- 
omy in expenses, which in this relation is a 
bad reason. Considering the extent of our 
territory, the number of poste at which troops 
must be stationed, and our liabilities from hos- 
tile Indians, as well as the possible need of 
troops to preserve the peace, the country has 
not a soldier to spare. It needs more soldiers, 
rather than less; and this is the judgment ex- 
pressed by General Sherman, Another aud 
not less important reason for rejecting the bill 
is furnished by the amendment which proposes 
to transfer the control of Indian affairs to the 
War Department, and thus in effect to change 
our Indian policy from civil to military man- 
agement, This, if done, as it should not be at 
all, ought to be passed upon by Congress as a 
distinct measure, upon its own merits, and not 
appended as an amendment to any appropria- 
tion bill. The proper function of an army bill 
is to appropriate money for the support of the 
army ; and to'append to it an amendment in 
respect to the management of Indian affairs is 
a most glaring illustration of a very bad prac- 
tice, to which Congress too often resorts. The 
amendment is not germane to the bill ; and, if 
it were, it proposes a change which ought not 
to be made. Ten years of experience show 
that the peace policy with the Indfans bas 
been amply endorsed by its beneficent results. 
A third reason is still another amendment, 
which forbids the President to use the army to 
preserve the public peace, except in cases 
specially authorized by Congress. Put all 
these reasons together, and they ought to 
secure the Senate’s rejection of the bill. We 
presume that there will be a struggle between 
the two houses of Congress on the subject. 


Tue Senate Committee on Foreign Relations 
have submitted a report in regard to the Fishery 
Award, in which they recommend that, al- 
though the Award is excessively exorbitant 
and possibly beyond the legal and proper pow- 
er of those making it, the Government of the 
United States should abide thereby and pay it, 
if “the Government of Her Britannic Majes- 
ty, after a full review of the facts and circum- 
stances of the case, shall conclude and de- 
clare the Award to be lawfully and honorably 
due.”’ The bill accompanying the report ap- 
propriates the necessary sum forthe payment 
of the Award, ‘‘if, after correspondence with 
the British Government, the President sball 
deem it his duty to make the payment with- 
out further communication with Congrese.’”’ 
The President will undoubtedly exercise the 
discretion committed to him by this bill, should 
it become a law, as we hope it will, in a way to 
preserve the honor and good faith of the 
nation. The British Government has a clear 
treaty right to the payment; and, unless it 
should conclude not to insist upon that right, 
or to modify the Award, in view of the circum- 
stances which may be submitted to its consid- 
eration, there is but one course for the United 
States to pursue, and that is to pay the amount 
within the time stipulated. 


Mr. Porrer’s revolutionary Committee at 
first decided that all its meetings should be 
held with closed doofs ; that no counsel should 
be admitted at any of the sessions of the Com- 
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mittee; and that sub-committees should be 
sent to Florida and Louisiana. The remon- 
strance of the press and the genera) expression 
of public indignation have led the Committee 
to retreat from thie ‘‘ Star Chamber ’’ method 
of pursuing the investigation. The sessions 
are to be pablic, and this will give the press 
the opportunity of laying all the proceedings 
before the people from time to time. So also 
any parties that may be implicated in the inves- 
tigation are to have the right to appear before 
the Committee by counsel, subject to the qual- 
ification that all questions to wituesses shall 
be addressed by a member of the Committee, 
This very materially changes the programme 
which was adopted in the outset, and which 
doubtless would have been continued bat for 
the genera] dissatisfaction awakened thereby. 
It is a hopeful sign tbat the revolutionists are 
not yet entirely oblivious of public sentiment. 
More than forty millions of people are waiting 
and watching to see precisely what they pro- 
pose, and we advise them to keep this fact 
prudently in mind. It may save them from 
some very serious mistakes. 


Tue Hon. Jeremiah Black is one of the most 
intense of partisan Democrats and has been 
among the most vehement of the ‘fraud’ 
shriekers. He is, however, one of the most 
eminent lawyers of the country ; and, as a law- 
yer, he expresses the opinion that the title of 
President Hayes to his office is as legally per- 
fect as it is possible for such a title to be, and, 
hence, that he can be removed therefrom only 
by impeachment or death, and that in neither 
event would the office devolve on Mr. Tilden. 
He does not believe that there is any possibil- 
ity of reaching the President by impeachment 
proceedings; and as for death, he thinks that 
the Democrats will bave to leave that to Prov- 
idence. lo respect to the Potter investigation 
he says: ‘‘ As it is, the investigation seems to 
be aimless. The mill is going, to be sure; but 
there is nothing in the hopper that can be Je- 
gally ground.”’ If the purpose be to impeach 
Secretary Sherman, then the fact ought to have 
been indicated in the resolution providing for 
the appoiotment of the committee. The Dem- 
ocrats will do well not to calculate too largely 
upon the protits of a scheme which, if it does 
not prove to be a farce, making them ridiculous, 
will be a very serious business to the whole 
country. It certainly will be the latter if there 
is any attempt to oust President Hayes from 
his office and put Mr. Tilden in his place. 


THE recent letter of Mr. Little, a prominent 
lumber merchant of Montreal, addressed to the 
Hon. David A. Wells and calling his attention 
to the rapid destruction of American forests, 
with no policy on the part of the Government 
or the people to repair damages by tree-grow- 
ing, deals with a question of great present and 
still greater prospective interest. The truth 
is, we are consuming our forests for the pur- 
poses of fuel and various wood manufactures 
much faster than we are replacing the con- 
sumption by other growths; and, if we keep on 
at this rate, the day is not remote when there 
will be an actual and serious scarcity of timber 
in this country, especially of the choicer kinds, 
upon whose use a very large industry is de- 
pendent. Of the twenty-six states comprising 
the NéWw England, the Middle, the Western, 
and the Northwestern states to the Rocky 
Mountains, only four—namely, Maine, Mich- 
igan, Wisconsin, and Minnesota—are now able 
to furnish supplies of wood and timber be- 
yond their own requirements; and it will not 
be many yearsebefore even these states will 
pass into the same category as the other 
twenty-two. The lesson taught by the statie- 
tics is that our vandalism with the forests of 
the country should come to an end, and that 
the public authorities should take measures to 
secure an extensive tree-planting, so as to keep 
up the supply in proportion to the increasing 
wants and consumption of the people. Years 
ago this policy was adopted in the northern 
part of Europe ; and the time has fully come 
when the American people should follow the 
example, If they do not, the future has a 
heavy penalty in store for them. 


A RECENT decision of the Supreme Court of 
the United States affirms the doctrine laid 
down by the Court of Claims that the Eight- 
hour Law enacted by Congress simply desig- 
nates what number of hours shall be a legal 
day’s work for employés of the Government, in 
the absence of any special agreement; but 
does not provide that the same rate of wages 
shall be paid for eight as for ten hours. It 
leaves the parties at liberty to fix the number 
of hours and the rate of wages by contract. 
The officers of the Goveroment may, if they 
choose, contract for eight hours per day, and 
they have equal power to contract for ten; 
and there is nothing in the law, asthe Supreme 
Court holds, to prevent them from paying dif- 
ferent rates of wages, accordingly as the con- 
tract sball fix one or the other of these periods. 
This, perbaps, was not the intention of Con- 
gres:, when enacting the law, if it had any in- 
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tention beyond that of making a bid for work- 
ingmen’s votes; yet it is the law of the land 
as expounded by its highest tribunal. There 
is no reason why the Government should pay a 
higher than the average rate of wages to labor- 
ers and mechanics in its employ, and certainly 
po reason why it should pay a man who 
chooses to work only cight hours a day as 
much as it pays ove who prefers and contracts 
to work ten bours. The latter ougbt to have 
the benefit of the increased time of labor, as 
compared with the former. Let it be settled 
that eight-hour meno are to be paid simply 
at the eight-hour rate, as it should be every- 
where, add they will all become ten-hour 
men. What they want is tev-bours’ pay for 
eigbht-hours’ work; and this is just what they 
should not have, from the Government or from 
private employers. 


.-eeIf the statement made in The Advance 
about the Rev. J. A. Worden is correct, that 
be has of late been making stirring union 
Sunday-school speeches, then bis address be- 
fore the Pittsburgh General Assembly, on ac- 
cepting the general superintendency of the 
Sunday-school work of the Presbyterian 
Church, is unaccountable. His speech was 
devoted entirely to the effort to make the 
Sunday-tchools more of a denominational 
agency, by Presbyteriavizing the schools, driv- 
ing out the ‘“‘crudities’’ of ‘‘lesson helps,’’ 
and giving children ‘‘ more thorough instruc- 
tion in that matcbless formula of clear, distinct 
statement of Bible truth, the Shorter Cate- 
chism.”” Hm! Mr. Worden was pastor of a 
Steubenville (O.) church of 410 members, with 
a Sunday-school of 470, and reported siz tofant 
baptisms in 1876, which dwindled to three last 
year. Had he studied that ‘‘ matchless form- 
ula,’’ he would have learned that ‘‘ the infants 
of such as are members of the visible Church 
are to be baptized,” though it says nothing 
about teaching them Presbyterianism in the 
Sunday-school. 

«eee The Chicago Standard is in error, we 
judge, in quoting Christ’s rule of discipline in 
reference to the case of the Baptist Council in 
Terre Haute, Ind. This was not a case of 
church discipline at all, Had the Council pro- 
nounced most severely in reference to the doc- 
trinal doubts of the pastor, Mr. Henderson, he 
would still be in unimpeached churchmem- 
bership, and not a beatben man and a publican. 
The point was simply one of ministerial teach- 
ing. It was decided for substance that a mao 
need not teach the doctrine of the finality of 
the state of the dead and yet may remain in the 
pulpitif the reason is because he has not made 
up his mind on the subject ; but that if he has 
made up bis mind adversely he must quit 
preaching. Our point was that if a doctrine 
is nut essentiil enough to need teaching, it is 
not essential enough to make any grave differ- 
ence as to a man’s standing in which way he 
makes up his mind. The Standard surprisingly 
misunderstands us when it supposes that we 
would have denial on all points tolerated. 

...-No more faithful and active servant of 
the churches has been in the field than the Rev. 
J. E. Roy, who was for years our own Chicago 
correspondent and who for sixteen and a half 
years had charge of the American Home Mis- 
siovary Society’s work in Illinois. He now ac- 
cepts the invitation of the American Mission- 
ary Association to undertake a larger work— 
that of field superintendent for the Soutb, 
with his headquarters and home in Atlanta, Ga. 
The man who has been efficient io organizing 
eighty Congregational churches in Illinois and 
who has himself dedicated fifty-five houses of 
worship in that state, besides gathering a dozen 
churches and dedicating fifteen houses of wor- 
ship in the further West, is not likely to be an 
inactive superintendent. We trust that he will 
have the cordial support of the churches, on 
whose beneficence the Association depends. 

.... The Rev. William M. Baker in The Chris- 
tian at Work makes a pretty strong assertion 
about his feelingstoward women. He says: 

‘*No one has, the writer believes, quite as 

profound an esteem, reverence, and regard for 
the sex as himself; yet, whep one sees the pres- 
ent hideous style of bonnet grave doubts arise 
that, if women were preachers, their sermons 
might also be under the cruel despotism of the 
same insanity of fashion.”’ 
No bonnet, be it a mere chip balanced with 
blossoms on the back hair, can be quite so 
hideous as that square plug which Mr. Baker 
lays down beside the pulpit sofa; or, if not he, 
the majority of his ministerial brethren. What 
a topic for one of his brilliant essays: The 
Influence of Plug Hats upon Masculine Ser- 
mons.”’ 


....That is a borrible occurrence in Cincin- 
pati last week. The Hon. John Scott Har- 
rison, son of President Harrison and formerly 
member of Congress, died, at the age of seventy, 
There had been some excitement about the 
stealing of bodies from the cemeteries for dis- 
section, and special precautions were taken to 
have the grave sacred. The day after the 
funeral Mr. Harrison’s son was at the Medical 
College, assisting in the search for a body sup- 





posed to have been stolen, when the first body 


lifted by a rope about the neck was that of his 
own father. The officers of the Medical Col- 
lege are charged with attempt to shield the 
robber. We hope profoundly that he and all 
bis accomplices will get the full penalty of the 
law. 
...-This is settled by the May Meeting of 
the English Congregational Union: that among 
the English Congregationaliste a man may at 
length be recognized as completely Evangelical 
while denying eternal punishment or the natural 
immortality of the soul. Among those who 
spoke most vigorously against the fraternal 
recognition of those not recognized as Evan- 
gelical were Mr. Dale and Mr. White, who are 
known as earnest opponents of the current 
doctrine; and it was in deference to their 
views that the synopsis of doctrines accepted 
by the Union as Evangelical conspicuously 
omits eternal punishment and the life ever 
lasting. 

++eeWe have received several papers, con- 
spicuously marked, calling atiention to the tem- 
perance work of ‘the Hon. Darius Allen,” in 
wh.ch his abilities as an orator and bis success 
as pledge-giver are lauded in the loudest way. 
The last one received declares that Gough and 
Murphy are the only men that can possibly 
compete with him, that his “ tour through the 
Cedar Valley was a complete ovation,’ etc, 
etc. Pasted in the paper ts a large slip, with 
the figures ‘*15,000” in immense red letters, 
and written with ink the statement that this 
number of names have been pledged by this 
“remarkably brilliant’? orator, Postage one 
cent, 


.... The Universalist is properly tadiguant to 
have The Unitarian Review give Unitarians the 
credit of having anticipated Canon Farrar and 
Dr. Whiton on the scriptural argument for 
Universalism, and says that the Unitarians 
had not the courage to open their mouths on 
the subject for a full generation after it had 
been thoroughly discussed by the fathers of 
Universelism. We should not so much lay 
their neglect to the charge of their cowardice. 
The fact, as we uuderstand it, was that the 
Unitariaos of that day did not thick the Bible 
was of enough uccount to make it worth while 
to find out what it had to say on the subject. 


....Pres, C. D. Foss suffered from the print- 
er in the report made in Zhe Christian Advocate 
of his fraternal address to the Southern 
Methodists. He spoke of sin as a ‘dark, 
guilty, damning fact,” and not asa ‘dark, 
quietly dawning fact.’? The death of our Lord 
he described as ‘‘ vicarious,”’ not ‘ vivacious.” 
Of Bishop Janes’s death he said ‘‘ And then he 
went up to his rest,’’ but certainly not ‘‘ And 
Amens went up to his rest.””, We may add here 
that in a poem in the last INDEPENDENT it was 
an error to have it read ‘‘I praise the atill,’’ in- 
stead of ‘I praise thee still.” 

.... There ought to be a grand celebration 
in Andover this week, at the Centennial of 
Phillips Academy. It stands at the very 
head of American academies, as the oldest, 
and it would scarcely be invidious to say 
the best of them all. Great preparations 
have been made to have a good time, and we 
presume the occasion will be one of the most 
interesting in the history of our educational 
institutions. And, if any effort should be 
started to increase the endowment of the 
Academy, we truet it will be successful. 

....The Philadelphia Times says that the in- 
vestigations in regard to Charley Ross, the kid- 
papped child, have resulted in the examina- 
tion of four hundred aud niuety-seven boys, 
all of whom were supposed to be the missing 
Charley, and for all of whom, with the excep- 
tion of three; charitable people have provided 
comfortable homes. These miserable and 
friendless scraps of humanity, by being mic- 
taken for the lost son of Mr. Ross, have thus 
received an immense benefit. Good has come 
out of the evil. 

-... The Lowa Democrats, in their state con- 
vention, have removed the very last reason for 
a greenback party in that state. The stiffest 
of the greenbackers can ask vo more on the 
currency question than these Democrats pro- 
pose to give. Whether the two parties will join 
in the same ticket is for them to settle; yet 
wuether they do so or not will not affect the 
result in the state, since the Republicans are 
much stronger than both put together. 

---It is said that, if the Republicans of 
Nevada succeed next fall in electing a Repub- 
liean legislature, they will imperatively demand 
that Senator Sharon shall resign bis seat in the 
United States Senate, that the legislature may 
choore a Republican who will discharge his 
duties as a member of the Senate. ‘The sen- 
ator ought either to resign or to attend to these 
duties, no matter what may be the political 
character of the next Nevada legislature. 

...-[t is remarkable that not one of our relig- 
ious exchanges of ‘*st week had any knowl- 
edge of what was the most important eccle- 
siastical news of the wee! ‘amely, tbe adop- 
tion by the United Presbyterian Synod of 
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Westminster Confession of Faith. We gave 
the subject the prominence it deserved. They 
can hardly help finding the subject of great 
interest. 

.-..We are glad to see that President Hay- 
good, of Emory College, bas taken our advice 
and is about to become an editor. The Southern 
Christian Advocate is to be transferred from 
Macon, Ga., to South Carolina, and a new pa- 
per, to be called The Wesleyan Christian Advo- 
cate, with Dr. Haygood as editor, will succeed 
it. We bespeak an exchange with the new Ad- 
vocate, 

.... The House of Representatives has passed 

a resolution to adjourn on the 17th of June, 
which is a week later than the date fixed by 
the Senate. We hope that the Senate will con- 
cur. The country will be glad to get rid of 
this Congress just as soon as the necessary ap- 
propriation bills can be passed. 
..--Alexauder H. Stephens, at a recent cau. 
cus of Democratic congressmen, declared that 
“never, never should the action of any party 
caucus be binding upon his conscience.” If 
all congressmen would act upon this principle 
party caucuses would lose much of their 
present power of mischief. 

....-The vote in the Senate last week was a 
tie of the question of admitting women law- 
yers to practice their profession in all the 
courts of the United States. This looks like 
progress in the right direction. Agitation will 
in the end bring about the result which justice 
and fairness demand. 

....Lt is a noteworthy fact that the price of 
silver in London is less than it was when the 
Silver Law was passed. The theory that the 
law would raise the price of silver, by produc- 
ing an increased demand for it, is not as yet 
sustained hy avy facts, 

... “It is a much easier matter,” says Dr. 
Krotel, an experienced city pastor, ‘“‘to make 
a congregation enthusiastic on the subject of 
its righte than very earnest and self-deny- 
ing in attending to its duties.’? Very truly 
spoken. 

...-The conviction of Benjamin Noyes 
abundantly justifies the tone of our remarks on 
his case inour department of Insurance. The 
charge of the judge was admirable and we 
would like to publish it in full. 

....If the people elect a Republican House 
of Representatives this fall, that will be the 
end of the Democratic scheme of revolution. 
This sinvle fact ought to be decisive of the 
coming issue. 

..+- Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, “ H. H.,’’ Julian 
Hawtborue, Dr. Joseph P. Thompson, Dr. T. 
L. Cuyler, Dr. Ray Palmer, Mrs. Swisshelm— 
that is a feast fit to set before a king. 

...-Most fervent is our hope that William 
Cullen Bryant may recover from his i\Iness, and 
for many years to come remain the ornament 
and honor of our city. 

....“* We found few Disciples here,” says a 
writer in The Christian Standard from Savan- 
nab. Why write the word with a capital D? 
—_——— 
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Or the many forms of insurance policies 
that are issued, it seems strange that so 
little use is made of the kind of policy 
wherein members of a business firm are in- 
sured for each other’s benefit. Thousands 
of mercantile houses ‘would to-day be 
financially crippled by the death of one 
of the partners. But the credit of a firm 
would be stronger and the house itself 
would stand upon more solid foundations 
if one partner would insure his life for the 
benefit of another partner. The Ztna Life, 
of Hartford, one of the strongest Insurance 
Companies in the country, makes a spe- 
ciality of this plan. of insurance. Full 
particulars will be learned by writing to 8. 
M. Hedges, 167 Broadway, the general 
agent in this city. 

oo  — 


COW-MILEER. 


Tue latest Yankee invention is the pa- 
tent Cow-Milker, a description of which will 
be found on page 30. From what we have 
seen of the article, it will perform what is 
claimed for it, without injury to the cow, 
and it certainly saves a great deal of labor 
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THE HAT QUESTION. 


HERE has beep more tale in New York 
ome about bats than about the Russian 
War, the Potter movement in Washington, 
or even the Paris Exposition. The ladies 
have had the floor on this subject fora 
couple of months past and their theme has 
been ‘‘ That lovely hat!” ‘‘ Those exquisite 
flowers!” ‘* Such beautiful ribbons!” and, 
“Oh, my!.what fine laces!” etc, Knox 
now claims the floor as the great champion 
of the sterner sex. He says the ladies now 
Jook lovely, and that it is high time for 
gentlemen to make a move, in order to— 
match the ladies. Knox has come out 
with his summer styles, and has —- 
supplied the great leaders of fashion in all 
directions. He says, however, that his 
benevolent wishes will nagbe met and sat- 
isfied until every true gentleman in New 
York and vicinity is fitted out at bis pop- 
ular establishment. He is glad, of course, 
to supply the mayor of New York with a 
new summer hat; but he wants all the 
aldermen—every man of them—to be 
supplied also. Not more than one half 
of that august body have yet called 
upon him. Nearly every member of 
the famous Polo Club has his new 
white hat; but there are thousands among 
the rich on Fifth Avenue and elsewhere 
who yet wear their old, seedy apex. . The 
sight to Knox and other gentlemen is sim- 
ply shocking, and the matter must. at once 
be remedied. Knox is not satisfied, eitber, 
to see such horrible sights in Washington. 
He thinks that, if every belligerent con- 
ressmap would only buy a new hat, and 
then look in the glass, he would at once 
join the peace party, vote to adjourn, 
and then go home and show himself to his 
constituents and—ask for re-election. 

It is all very well for President Hayes to 
wear a new bat; but Secretary Evarts 
should do the same thing, and so should 
Secretary Sherman, in this trying hour, 
An old hat in such high places, at such a 
crisis, simply invites rebellion. Knox is 
not satisfied to supply a dozen judges and 
a hundred and forty leading lawyers with 
new hats, He wants Chief-Justice Waite, 
now honoring New York with his presence, 
to be suppKed also. - In England the chief- 
justice is known by his wig; while in this 
favored country he is known by bis hat. 
Now, Knox has made the hat business a 
profitable study for at least a quarter of a 
century. He knows exactly what tie peo- 
ple want, and exactly where that want can 
be supplied. All gentlemen, therefore, or 
those who aspire to be such, all legislators, 
congressmen, judges, lawyers, merchants, 
bankers, or other respectable citizens, should 
consult Knox, the highest authority on this 
grave question, He can be seeo, at all 
reasonablé hours, either at the corner of 
Fulton Street and Broadway or at his 
palace of fashion, under the palatial Fifth 
Avenue Hotel. 





TURKISH BATHS. 


Tue Turkish Bath is no longer regarded 
as simply a luxury, but a necessity. It 
has been introduced into all the leading 
cities in the country, but was first seen to 
perfection in Brooklyn. In that city Turk- 
ish and Roman baths are given at the well- 
known establishment of Dr. Charles H. 
Shepard, as they have been for many years 
past. The baths are given at the Hotel 
Hammam, a family hotel on the Hights (81 
and 83 Columbia Hights), only three min- 
utes’ walk from Fulton Ferry aud com- 
manding «a superb view of the East River, 
Brooklyn Bridge, and the City of New 
York. Tae Hotel is provided with elegant 
rooms, with board for permanent guests at 
very moderate rates, while transient guests 
are taken at from $2.00 to $3.00 per day. 
The baths are a popular resort not only for 
Brooklynites, but for people from a dis- 
tance. The beneficial results and curative 
effects of these baths are facts too well 
known to be repeated. 








FIRE-ESCAPE. 


Tue Miller's Falls Co., 74 Chambers 
Street, have, after a series of very satisfac- 
tory experiments, placed on the market the 
Portable Fire-Escape, which is illustrated 
in their advertisement ou the 32d page. It 
is very simple in its construction aod op 
eration, 18 easily applied, and, descending 
by its aid, the speed is perfectly under the 
Control of the user. The retail price of 
this Fire-Escape, with 50 feet of braided 
linen rope, of 800 pounds tensile strength, 
is $2.50 The weight, with rope, is only 2 
pounds, 
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PROGRESS IN AGRICULTURAL MA- 


Ar the recent Centennial Exhibition no 
class of machinery made’ finer exhibits or 
showed a more advanced degree of perfec- 
tion than the Mowers and Reapers. Lead- 
ing among these were the ‘‘ Champion” 
Machines,. and one unique Mower, called 
the .“* Haymaker,” whose novelty and: ex- 
treme simplicity attracted general atten- 
tion and admiration. It was pronounced 
by all to be in some respects a long stride 
in advance of all other Mowers. Its merits 
were recognized by the award of a medal 
and diploma. This Mower embodied an 
entirely new method of gearing for actuat- 
ing the knife, which is worthy.a more ex- 
tended description than our space permits 
us to give it. No gearing whatever was 
visible, and examination revealed a single 
pair of small and snugly-encased cvg- 
wheels only. Of thése one rotates, and 
the other, which meshes into it, so that 
there are always eleven cogs in contact, 
giving extreme strength and making the 
breaking of a cog impossible, is hung 
on a gimbal joint and has a very peculiar 
movement or vibration imparted to it by 
the motion of the first gear. By means of 
a strong triangular arm, this vibratory mo- 
tion is imparted directly to the knife, 
this simple mechanism being all that is 
necessary for the purpose; but a_ small 
balance-wheel is placed at one angle of the 
arm, to give steadiness to the motion. 
This Mower has been sold in sufficient 
numbers to give it a thorough test since 
1870. ‘Last season it was builf in a still 
more improved form and sold largely by 
the world-known maoufacturers of the 
‘““Champion Harvesters” as the ‘‘ New 
Champion.” For this Mower is claimed 
the simplest and most effective mechavical 
movement, possessing more strength and 
durability than any other system of gear- 
ing used for the same purpose; very light 
draft, because of the absence of the usual 
gearing and friction; freedom from noise 
aod clatter; most perfect control of the 
cutting apparatus; and ease and facility of 
management. It is built with the same 
excellence of material, workmanship, 4 
and finish and the same system of_per- 
fectly interchangeable parts ss the other. 
styles of “‘Champions.”” We have watched 
with interest the progress of this Mower, 
and have personal knowledge, corrob- 
orated by the testimony of others own- 
ing and ‘using the machine; that it.is in 
every respect all that the manufacturers 
claim it tobe. It is needless to say any- 
thing in regard to the reputation of the 
Champion machines. The name is famil- 
iar to farmers in every section of the 
country, and the facts that the company 
have the largest manufactory of agricul- 
tural implements in the world and that 
38,000 machines are being produced for 
this season evidences the estimation in 
which they are held. They received five 
first premium medals and an award of five 
diplomas for merit in the great field trial 
at the Centennial and for the finest ex- 
hibitin the Hall. These standard machines 
are made in all styles, and catalogues may 
be had upon application to Whiteley, 
Fassler & Kelly, at the manufactory at 
Springfield, O., or at any of their branch 
houses, that for the Eastern States being 
at Schenectady, N. ¥. One of the Mowers 
is on exhibition at 55 Beekman Street, in 
this city. 


DRY GOODS ON SIXTH AVENUE. 


—— 


Tne price of Dry Goods on Sixth Avenue 
this season seems lower than ever, and 
among the large houses that are drawing 
the bulk of the trade is the popular firm of 
Currie & Co., No. 315 Sixth Avenue. The 
stock of dress goods now on exhibition has 
been carefully selected and is offered to the 
public at extraordinarily low prices. Bunt- 
ings, for instance, are sold at 1214 cents, 
grenadine novelties at 23 cents, damassé 
silk grenadines at 85 cents, and other goods 

















GREAT PREMIUM. 
GARPENTER’S PICTURE. 


Tue immensely valuable oil painting, by 
Mr. Frank B. Carpenter, of this city, enti- 
tled ‘‘Abrabam Linéoln Signing the Eman- 
cipation Proclamation,” was presented re- 
cently by its owner (Mrs. Elizabeth Thomp- 
son) to the Government of the United 
States. It has been placed in the Capitol, 
beside the. old and,famous pictures of 
Trumbull and others ; and in all future 
years will be regarded as one of the most 
valuable works of art in existence, here or 
elsewhere. The price paid to Mr. Car- 
penter by Mrs. Thompson for the picture, 
it is understood, was $25,000. 

Several years ago THE INDEPENDENT 
bought of Mr. Carpenter, for $8,000, a fac- 
simile steel engraving (by Ritchie) of this 
great painting, and has since distributed 
nearly 20,000 copies as premiums to its sub- 
scribers in every section of the country. 
The demand still continues ; and the recent 
gift of the original picture to the Govern- 
ment has made this beautiful and life-like 
engraving more popular with the people 
than ever before. The engraving contains 
a perfect likeness of President Lincoln and 
each member of his Cabinet—viz., Seward, 
Chase, Stanton, Welles, Blair, Bates, and 
Smith. 

We wish to state that the price of this 
engraving before the purchase of the steel 
plate by THe INDEPENDENT was $20 for 
ordivary prints and $30 for ‘‘artist’s 
proofs,” We-now offer to present a copy 
of this engraving (size 26 by 36) to any per- 
son who will subscribe for THE INDEPEND- 
ENT for one year and pay our regular price, 
$3, in advance, for the same 


ARTIST-PROOF COPY, 


Any person subscribing for four years in 
advance, and sending us $12, will be pre- 
sented with an “‘artist-proof copy ” of this 
engraving, with the artist’s—Mr. Ritchie’s 
—name (in verification) attached. We have 
a few copies only of the latter left, and no 
more, of course, can be had at any price. 

The “artist-proof” copy, to insure 
safety, will be sent by express. The ordi- 
nary ‘“‘prints” will be sent by mail, on 
roller. 

We are now ready to fill orders promptly 
for this magnificent steel engraving on the 
terms above named. For further particu- 
lars see premium page. 





THE QUEEN INSURANCE COMPANY. 


ITS NEW QUARTERS ON WALL STREET. 
—A HANDSOME BUSINESS EDIFICE. 








OnE of the most attractive buildings in 
Wall Street, or in the city, for that matter, 
is the handsome ornamented structure just 
completed and in part occupied by the 
Queen Insurance Compony, It stands on 
the old Jauncey Court site, No. 87 Wall 
Street. Built of brick, stone, and iron, it 
rises six stories above u basement and is at 
once substantin] and ornamenta!l, The 
front is Baltimore brick, ornamented with 
black brick and trimmed with granite, 
brown stone, and gray stone from the Wy- 
oming Valley, Penn. Tne openings are 
arched with alternate brown and vera 
stone and the jambs are finished with blac 
and red polished granite. The facade is 
elaborately carved. The rooms in the 
building and the halls are all richly dec- 
orated. The main hall has a wainscoting of 
variegated marble, with a cornice of black 
marbie. The woodwork, except on the 
first floor, is of plain and polished maple, 
the doors having bird’s eye map'e panels, 
The first floor is oteupied by the Queen In- 
surance Company. he woodwork, in- 
cluding window-frames, cornices, mantels, 
desks, stools, chairs, and tables, is of solid 
matogany of a light tint, and is in Mar- 
cotte’s best desigos. The mantel is an art 
study. The partitions and desks are 
carved with representations of the rose, the 
thistle, and shamrock, und these emblems 
are wrought in the plate-glass divisions of 
the office, with the royal arms that form a 

art of the trade-mark of the company. 
The building is admirably lighted and 
heated and the ventilation and plumbing 
are of the most perfect kind. There is not 
a dark room ip the. whole structure, a shaft 
15 by 10 feet reaching from basement to 
the roof. The rooms on each floor commu- 
nicate with ee conn pg wr 
having .a total depth of about eet, 
The sixth floor 
Insurance Co y for its own use in 
packing papers, and an apartment is re- 
served as a dining-room for the officers. 
The front rooms are occupied by the jani- 
tor’s family. From the dining-room a 








By. view js obtgined of the City and 





is reserved by the Queen . 
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DEVLIN’S CHEAP CLOTHING. 


Tue Jarge clothing houses of Mesers. 
Devlin & Co. (for there are two of them 
are well known here and al! over the coun 
try. They are among the verv largest 
used in the clothing trade. The firm is one 
of the oldest in the trade, it having been 
among the first in that branch of business. 
Their transactions have been steadily in- 
creasing, year by year, until their two im- 
mense double warehouses on Broadway 
| have room enough for their busi- 
ness. It is the aim of this firm to meet the 
market, whatever it may be. If goods are 
cheap, they soon find it out, and always 
take the lead in letting it be known to the 
public. Having ample capital to act in 
any emergency, thev are prompt to use it 
in benefiting their numerous patrons. 
They are now doing byginess in every sec- 
tion of the country, and by their simple 
rules of self-measurement—which they 
send to any party, on application—they are 
able in every case to give a perfect fit, They 
send samples of materials and give prices 
to all parties who aek fer them. It is only 
necessary for those who send orders to fol- 
low the rules given (see their advertise- 
ment), when perfect satisfaction is sure 
in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred; and 
even in the hundredth case the Messrs. 
Devlin & Co. will not suffer their patrons 
to meet with either disappointment or loss. 
They send goods on approbation, s!so—to 
be paid for if they suit; so that in these 
days of low express charges a manin Maine 
or Texas or California can be absolutely 
sure that he will be pleased. If he is not, 
it will not be the fault of Messrs. Devlin & 
Co. We invite our readers, one and all, 
in every direction, who want clothing, to 
make the experiment of ordering from this 
firm. Try it once, and we think you will 
do it again and again, as ofien as you bave 
wants. 





DANGER may be avoided by using only 
Dr. Price’s Cream Baking Powder, which 
is decided by chemists to be pure and 
wholesome. 





A HARMLESS medicine, yet one of the 
most potent curative agents ever known. 
Allopathic, Homeopathic, Botanic, and 
Electric physicians alike recommend it for 
Weak Lungs, exhibited by short breath, 
pale lips, hacking cough, pain in the side, 
stooping gait, and general want of vigor, 
forming the weli-known stages of Con- 
sumption. , 

By inbaling the Extract the Lungs will 
be invigorated and the capacity of the chest 
will be much enlarged, the air-cells devel- 
oped, and the entire system will be invig- 
orated. 


IT IS WORTH A TRIAL. 


‘“‘I was troubled for many yexrs with 
Kidney Complaint, Gravel, etc.; my blood 
became thin; I was dull andinactive; could 
hardly craw! about; and was an old, worn- 
out man all over, and could get nothing to 
help me, until I got Hop Bitters, and now 
Iam a. boy again. My blood and kidneys 
are all right and I am as active as a man 
of 30; although I am 72; and I have no 
doubt it will do as well for others of my 
age. It is worth the trial.”—(Father.) 


Dont suffer torture with a boot or shoe 
which does not conform to the shape of the 
foot. The Macomber Patent Last is mod- 
eled after the foot, and shoes made on it 
must give comfort. F. Edwards, 166 and 
168 Atlantic Ave, Brooklyn, N. Y. He 
has the sole rigbt for Kings County to 
manufacture these shoes. 


A WORD TO CLERGYMEN. 


FRIEND, stop that cough! Do not neglect 
a common Cold even for a day. It may end 
in Consumption and death. Rev. N d. 
Downs’ Erx1r has cured thousands, both 
old and young; and it will cure you, if 
taken freely and in season. This E.rxir 
has been before the American people forty- 
siz years, and has never failed to give relief 
to all who have used it. It ha® won its 
vey by actual service, until it has become 
a ho 

















useho!d friend in thousands of our 
best families. Regular physicians use and 
recommend it. Clergymen and all public 
speakers are its best patrons. Railroad 
Employés, much exposed to Colds, Coughs, 
etc., should always use it. Farmers, 
Lawyers, Merchants and everybody, old 
and young, speak highly in its praise. 
Henry, Jounson & Lorp, Burlington, 
Vt., Proprietors. 


No Advertising Agent cao insert an 
advertisement in our list of twenty-six 
Standard Weeklies at ten dollars a line 
without losing movey. Those advertisers 
who want to obtain the best possible circu- 
Jation without expendiog more than from 
$30 10 $100 should address Go. P. Row- 
ELL & Co., 10 Spruce St., New York. 


SEND NO MONEY BY MALL. 
We desire to caution our subscribers not 
to send money by mail, but either procure 











a Money Order, Registered Letter, or Check, 
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TO OUR READERS. 


READ THE ADVERTISEMENTS 


When ordering goods, 
please mention that you saw 
them advertised in “THE 
INDEPENDENT.” 


BUSINESS NOTICES. 


HAIR DYE. 


BATCHELOR’S CELEBRATED HAIR DYB 
io the —— ig go maventee has used Ly = splen rd 
Hair Dye for ff th benefit to the hair and no 











BALD HEADS 


ean be covered with © pipce exact y fitted to » Bale 
spot, so perfect and with wort oo. ee ye 

trived as to ap f each hair just issuing from *the 
skin, the hair eFactly ° the same shade and 


extore as the —— © aair. ey are 80 perfect ther 
Cannot be detected. Made only at batCHELOB 


celebrated | Wier Factory. No. 16 Bond ot. New York. 8 





Gentlemen’ 8 Boots, Shoes, and Gaiters. 
grees Double Sole, and Cork Sole,at $5 and up- 


ard 
wLiadte s' fine Button Boots, $3, $3. 50, $4, and $5, at 
BROOKS’, 


No. 1196 BROADWAY, « nee 29th Bt. 
watcues, | T. B. BYNNER, 
DIAMONDS, | 513 BROADWAY, 
JEWELRY. 


CANTRELL’S 
SHOESTORE, 


Fourth Avenue, Cor. 20th St, 
NEW YORK. 


This establishment is one of the oldest and best- 
known Shoe Stores in the city. Men’s, Women’s, 
Youths’ and Children’ Boots and Shoes, of all kinds 
and qualities and in the newest and very latest styles, 
are here on constant exhibition. The business has 
been successfully conducted by CANTRELL for 
more than «a third of a century, on the popular basis of 

‘Fair Dealing, Good Goods, and Low Prices.” The 
best fam'ly trade is respectfully solicited. Orders 
from the country will have the beet attention, 


LATEST STYLES OF SHOES. 


E. D. BURT & CO., 
No. 287 Fulton Street, 


have Completed their Assortment of 
Ladies’, Gentlemen's, Misses’, aud Children’s 


FINE SHOES, 


SUITED FOR SPRING WEAK, 

and invite the publicto examine them before pur- 
chasing elsewhere. ae have a full assortment of 
all the Latest Styles 

MATERIAL AND. NEWEST SHAP ES OF PAT- 

TERNS AND LASTS 
We are confident that x RICK - assortment or 

can be found in Brooklyn or Ser ‘i ork, 


E. D. BURT & & CO., 237 Fulton Street. 


Pl Nw Another pattie on high prices. RAGING 


War on the monopolist rent ———— 
c?"See Boatty's slatest Newspaper full reply (sent free) 
before buying P ano or Organ. Read my latest circular. 
WA R i west prices ever 


ven. Addrers x 
Dan'l F, Beatty, ORGANS bd 





(8ST. NICHOLAS HOTEL). 














ashington, N.J. 


SANDIFER, 


the seuinnah Diamond Merchant, has removed 
to bis new store, 755 Broadway, corner of Clinton 
Place, and is offering Diamonds as a specialty at such 
low prices that even the dealers are astonished. 
A call is solicited. 
W. H. SANDIFER, 
755 Broadway, corner of Clintun Place. 


SAMUEL BUDD. 


Sole Manufacturer 
IN THE 
UNITED STATES 
oF 
Cutter’s Abdominal 


Belt Drawers 


Corner Broadway and 
Twenty-fourth St., 
NEW YORK. 











! ae vrA — 
Carpet | CARPET CLEANING 


The Best, thereto my Bie Cheapest. 
Established 1857. 
EVERY IMPROV. EMENT SINCE, 


Gl Rs by mail promptly at- 
n 
baning, « -H. ‘JORDAN, Prop., 


437 and 439 West 45th Street. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


FIRE WORKS, 


FLAGS, 
LANTERNS, BALLOONS, 


and everything requisite in 
that line for out-door gath- 
erings, evening processions, 
the decoration of public and 
private buildings, and also 
for the coming 


FOURTH OF JULY CELEBRATION, 


now in store and on exhibi- 
tion, at the very 


Lowest Market Prices. 


Printed Price-Lists, con- 
taining full information in 
regard toevery kind of Fire- 
Works, Flags, etc., sent by 
Mail, free to all applicants. 

Goods will be safely and 
carefully packed and 


Sent to Every Seetion of the 
Country. 


In all cases full particulars must 
accompany each Order, and the money, 
by Check, Draft, or Money-Order, must 
accompany the same. The Publisher 
of “The Independent” will satisfy any 
stranger that may be disposed to 
write us that we will do exactly as 
we agree. Address 


The Unexcelled Fireworks Co., 
7 PARK PLACE, 
NEW YORK, 


S. H. REEVES & C0., 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE 
FOLDING METALLIC 


SPRING BED. 


62 BOWERY, NEW YORK. - 








BUFFALO SCALE CO,’S 


Patent Combination Beam makes 


sfcfafches 





THE BEST IN THE WORLD. 


Send for Illustrated Price-List of 
- Scales, of all Kinds and Sizes. 


Buffalo Scale Co., 


BUFFALO, N. Y 
AGIFT WORTHY ll A ROTHSCHILD 


ONE CENT. 


A copy of Brown’s Lllutrated Shakespearean A’ 

uac for 1878, together wen Whe PY of his ifustrated 
paper, The ‘Growing hich is devoted to 
natural history, will 4. sony to any one free who will 
= his adress on & one-cent postal card. Ad- 
ress Dr. 0. P. BROWN, 21 G@ St., Jersey City, 















Parlor, Library, Dining Room, Office, and Chamber 


FURNITURE, 


PIER AND MANTLE Gi GLASS, CORNICES, 
LAMBREQUINS, 


DECRAAF & TAYLOR, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


BEDDING, etc., @ 


HN | = Nos. 47 and 49 West {4th 14th St., near Sixth Ave. 


Patented December 15th, 1874, ECONOMIC PORTABLE WASHSTAND. 


[June 6, 1878. 


J.W.FISKE, 


21 and 23 Barclay Street, 
CORNER CHM er iiisccthcadopenhbadeapebsdilisacedenstebeae eee es NEW YORK, 
MANUFACTURER OF 


FOUNTAINS, AQUARIA, STATUARY, VASES, 


A LARGE VARIETY AT REDUCED PRICES. 








CROQUET OR LAWN SETTEE, 


WITH FOLDING TENT AND SEAT. 


PRICE, COMPLETE, $10.00. 


A Full Line of SETTEBS, CHAIRS, and other LAWN and GARDEN ORNAMENTS, 


Lawn-Sprinklers, Lawn-Mowers, 
Garden-Rollers, Hose and Hose-Carriages. 


IRON STABLE FIXTURES. 
SEE THE BEST. 


The Greatest Variety, the Lowest-Priced 


BUSINESS AND DRESS SUITS 


EVER OFFERED. 


TRAPHAGEN & COMPANY, 


ONE-PRICE CLOTHIERS. 











GET THE BEST. 


od ty ithatanding the great depression of business, the SINGER MANUFACTURING COMPANY made 


182, 812 Machines in {877—2mx 20,496 “°** vious Year 


PRICES REDUCED $30 ON EAOH STYLE OF MACHINE. Send for Circular. 


O putts are warned Sinaia a sountertels me mechine:, made after an old abandoned model of our Ma- 
chine, o geta genes NGER CHINE,” buy only of our authorized ‘Agenvs, and see that 
Machine has our Trade-Mark stamped on the arm 


THE SINGER ‘wrG CO., Principal Office, 84 Union Square, N. Y. 


B. W. MERRIAM & C0,, 


577 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


MANUFACTURERS OF AND DEALERS IN 


MIRRORS AND FINE CABINET WORK 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, INCLUDING 


MANTEL PIECES, WOORS.. ANDTBINNINGS; 
LSO_ IMPORTER 


FRENCH AND GERMAN LOOKING-GLASS PLATES, 
AT LOWEST PRICES. 


AVERILL PAINT, 


ED Ls ADY FOR 
Received the Highest Award from t eatensie ni Commissioners 5 Beauty and Durability. Beware of 


CALCICAKE; 


rs COMPRESSED CALCIMIN 








Something New for Walls, — etc. Ready for use Bie can Soasguek by any one. Samp.e Cards sen 
ng to 
it, Cie 
32 Buril Sitp. N ANE it Rando St. Ay a NT. go: i’ River St. aaeoetas ; 
N-E. Co r ba SR an : Philadel ia; is 1 High Stes Boston, M m 





Cae STONE IN THE BLADDER, 
Dg ey __THE BUFFALO LITHIA WATERS 


TAKE THE PLACE OF THE SURGEON’S KNIFE. 


WM. C. WOLFF, of Point Coupee Parish, La., bas recently 
recetved astonishing and perfect relief from these Waters 
in acase of STONEIN THE BLADDER, after his condition was 

d hopeless by his medical advisers. A Stone placed in@ 
glass of the Water dissolved to a fine dust in three hours. 

This ~> hi fully reported and well attested, will be sent to and 


THOMAS F. GOODE, Proprietor, 
















BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINGS, VIRGINIA. 





NOS. 398, 400, and 402 BOWERY, Opposite SIXTH gTREET. ; 








ee a a — 








June 6, 1878.] 
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Weekly Market Review. 


(For week ending Friday, May 31st, 1878.) 








GROCERS’ MARKET. 





COFFEE.—Brazil Coffee.—The market 
has continued in the same nominal con- 
dition. The demand is extremely limited, 
and what few buyers there are at the mo- 
ment would appear to be holding off. Mild 
Coffees. —The accumulation from arrivals 
is placing stock in a better position; but the 
demand has not been very brisk and the 
business reported is small. The market con- 


tinues to be well supported by the firm- 
ness of holders; but there is a want of life 


and animation to trade. We quote: 

Rio, Good, Ordinary to Choice....... W4'g@1y 
Santos,Ord.to Choice........e.sseees 184@194 
ONS s ccctcaccsceeccencwancsnate 24 @26 
ec ckicc vccescwuceseces jnvsaoese 28 @284 
NB isisisvctivtciensinceionl 17'4@19% 
LAZUAYTA.......ceceee Pree Tere 184@lY 


TEA.—The market drags along in an un- 
satisfactory condition, largely due to the 
continued forcing of goods by auction in 
advance of the distributive demand. The 
public sale of Wednesday showed that there 
was astill lower depth to the depression, 


lower prices having been realized, notably 
upon Green, of which the offering prin- 


cipally consisted. We quate: 

BRYSON... occ cccccccccccs secccccersseendD @ 50 
Wotind HGsOh. «occ csccsciccccsccecs 22 @ 7 
English Breakfast......... Seaseewes 20 @ 
Uncolored Japan............. eeunee 2 @ 55 
Oolong.......... macssacuedoeoute oo @ 7 


SUGAR.—Raw Sugar.—The market has 
been very quiet and the demand is limited 
to immediate requirements. Refiners are 
well supplied for present wants; but hold- 
ers are firm. Refined.—The demand was 
light and prices easier until to-day, when 


an increased business resulted in a steady 
market which closed firm. We quote: 


Raw.—Fair to prime Cuba..........- TK%@ TK 
Harp.—Cut Loaf........... rece 9KQ — 
CRUSHED. oe cccciccce cocscce 94%@ — 
POWOONOG oo occciccccteccacces 9% @1014 
Granulated ...........seeeees 9% @ — 
WuHiTe.—Standard A—Grocers’...... 8K@ 9 
Steam Refined A............ 83¢(@ 83¢ 
MMOs s'ccicvacicccccseseces 88¢@ sly 
YBLLUW.—Extra C.......cccecceceee 8 @ 8K 
Other grades, including C...7 @ 7% 


MOLASSES.—The market remains in a 
very quiet condition and there has been 
scarcely any change in prices since our last 
reference. Refiners are fully supplied for 
their present requirements, and do not 
seemed disposed to buy in anticipation of 


their wants. Prices are accordingly nom- 
inal, Grocery grades continue in limited 
request. New Orleans is quiet, with choice 
grades something highcr. We quote: 
Cuba, Grocery Grades......... eoeses DOMINAl, 

* Boiling Grades.........0seeee — @37 
New Orleans, New Crop, fair........ 39 @40 
New Orleans, ba good. ..... 45 @46 
New Orleans. i 


FISH.—Choice grades of old Mackerel 
continue scarce, and, in the absence of new, 
the few here are held firm. George’s Bank 
Dry Cod are in small supply and concen- 
trated, with the holder asking $4. Higher 
prices are anticipated. Grand Bank are 


quiet. Further sales of 2,000 bxs. Scaled 
Herring at 17 cents. No. 1 are offered at 9 
cents, Barrel Herriug are dull and nominal 


in price. We quote: 

George’s Cod, # qtl.....-.++- -32 @4 00 
Grand Bank Cod .........+.00. 225 @38 00 
Pickled, Scale, # bbl..........375 @ 4 25 


Pickled Cod, @ pbl........... 350 @ 4 50 


Mackerel ; ’ 
No, 1 Shore.......ceceeeeeee+018 00 @22 00 
No. 2 Shore, new.........2..0+ 900 @l11 00 
No, 8 Large, new......se+++e- - 900 @10 00 
No. 3 Medium, new...........- 800 @900 


Salmon, Pickled, No. 1., # bbl.17 v0 @20 00 
Herring, Scaled, # box........ —17 @2 
Herring, No.1, ® box........ —- 9 @R 
SALT.—Liverpool Fine continues to sell 
at the low prices current, but some brands 
are very scarce. West India is quiet and 





steady, but Mediterranean is dull and weak. 
We quote: 

Turk’s Island, @ bushel.......— 26 @— 28 
Liverpool, Fine, Ashten’s...... 250 @—- — 
Liverpool, Fine, other brands. 100 @ 1 25 
In small bags, 45 ina bbl.....— 5 @ 6% 
tn small pockete, 100 ina bbl.— 2%@ 38 

——— 


GENERAL MARKET. 


ASHES.—The demand is moderate and 
prices are unchanged. We quote Pots 414 
@4% cents and Pearls 6@6} cents. 


FLOUR, MEAL, Etco.—Fiour.—Little or 
no change has occurred in the Flour mar- 
ket. The intermission of business on 
Thursday induced a better demand, when 
a fair business was done, though at some 
concession from previous prices. Ship. 
ping extras have sold down lower than at 
almost any previous time, Southern Flour 
has met with fair inquiry, mainly for ship- 
ment to South America. Rye Flour is 
unchanged. The demand is light, but 
prices are about the same. Corn Meal.— 
The demand has been more active, but at 





somewhat lower prices for all kinds. We 
quote; 
Unsound Flour....... Peer erect. 8 H@ 5 00 
State Supers .....cccccccsceccceece 3 OUQ 4 40 
State No. 2...... ecccccccescccccece 2 75@ 3 00 
State Extra......ccccccccccccecces 4 25@ 4 50 
Ohio, Ind., and Mich. Amber...... 5 40@ 5 85 
bs e White...... 5 50@ 5 90 
Minnesota, Common to Fancy..... 4 75@ 5 25 
bas New Process.......... 5 75@ 7 50 
Southern Flour.........cssseesees 2 50@ 7 50 
Rye Flour, per 100 lbs... .......... 2 75@ 3 50 
Corn Meal, per bbl.. ...... eaadiks 2 2@ 8 50 


GRAIN.—Wheat.—The market has been 
unsettled, and we have to note a further 
radical decline on all kinds, closing yester- 
day fully 10@12 cents lower than one week 
ago. A good business has been done, both 
on the spot and in future options, many 
purchases being induced by the exception- 
ally low prices ruling. Accounts relative 
to the greateharvest are in all cases favor- 
able. In sections where there was com- 
plaint of rust the crops have been thor- 
oughly washed, and the yield now prom- 
ises to be abundant. In Southeastern Mis- 
souri, where the harvest usually commences 
about the 20uh of June, the grain is already 
being cut; while in Southern Ilinois it will 
probably be in full progress next week. 
All that is now required to assure the most 
abundant harvest ever garnered is mod- 
erately fair weather for a couple of weeks. 
Corn.—There has been a good demand both 
for spot and future ‘‘ options,” and a good 
business has been done, though at lower 
prices. Rye.—The market remains dull 
and prices are still lowerand nominal. We 
note sales of 8,000 bushels State on track 
at 65 cents. Barley is neglected and nom- 
inal. We hear of no transastions. Oats, 
—The market rulei firmer on Wednesday, 
under a good demand, when prices were 4 
@1 cent per bushel higher on nearly all 
kinds. Yesterday there was a sharp re- 
action; and, though the demand was fair, 
prices were decidedly lower. Beans.— 
Marrows and Mediums remain steady, but 
quiet. Small sales of all kinds are making 


at the annexed prices. We quote: 
WHEAT: 

White State.......... eocccccee 120 @l BW 
White Western............ «115 @1 20 
No. 1 Milwaukee, Spring...... 110 @ — 
No. 2 Milwaukee, *“ .......108 @ — 
No. 2 Chicago, € welt @& — 
Amber Michigan......... osece LAE Qt 
Rye: 

OPEC CCECE COTTE desigsausce 6 @ 66 
Western. ...... wocecce ovce . 68 @ 64 
Corn: 

Western Yellow, New......... 49 @ 654 
Western White, New.......... 49 @ 55 
Oats: 

White..... iidacesdeseete seeeee 30 @ 384 
Mixedl..ccccccccccccccccccccee BF @ Wi 
BARLEY 

Msc ccccccnacevecenctes ae nominal 
CNS. ccccendclecscccccct + 60 @ & 
BEANs: 

Marrow, New eeesecl.O.b. 1 724 @ 1 % 
Medium, New........-++esee- 165 @1 67% 
White Kidney, New.........-- 165 @1% 
Red Kidney, New....... ehabes 275 @2 9 
POR ORO. a. co cccccosccccceces 165 @1% 


HAY.—The unfavorable weather of the 
past few days has tended to lighten the re- 
ceipts, and in the meantime, with a moder- 
ate inquiry, current rates are maintained. 





The inquiry that at present prevails is 
almost wholly for the better grades, ship- 
ping qualities being neglected. The quota- 
tions are for shipping 50@55 cents, retail 
grades 65@75, Clover nominally 45@55, 
and Salt 40@50. Straw is steady; but the 
market is dull. We quote Long Rye 40@ 
45c., Short do. 85@40, and Oat 40 cash. 


CATTLE MARKET. Beef Cattle have 
ruled dull, with prices lower, due to the 
continued free receipts. The sales were at 
103@10% cents for selected Steers, to dress 
57 lbs. to the gross cwt.; 8}@10 cents for 
ordinary to prime, to dress 56@57 Ibs.; and 
7% cents for coarse Oxen, to dress 55 Ibs. 
Milch Cows continue slow of sale, with 
prices somewhat nominal. A carload sold 
at $40@860. The week opened with a 
good inquiry for Calves; but subsequently 
the demand fell off,and, to effect sales, lower 
prices were accepted. The extreme range 
was 38@6 ccnts forcommon to choice. For 
both Sheep and Lambs there was a very 
limited inquiry. Sales of the former were 
at 314¢@5 cents for Clipped and of the latter 
at 414@534. Live Hogs continue quiet at 
$3.50@$3.60 per 100 lbs. The receipts for 
the week were 10 778 Beef Cattle, 52 Cows, 
4,162 Calves, 25,700 Sheep, and 37,040 
Hogs. 


PROVISIONS.—Pork.—The demand for 
Pork has been very moderate, yet the mar- 
ket has ruled firmer, both for cash and fu- 
ture deliveries. Bacon.—The demand con- 
tinues exceedingly light, and prices have 
tended in buyers’ favor, though sellers hes- 
itate about quoting any actual decline. 
Lard.—The demand has been moderate for 
both cash and future Lard, but holders man- 
ifested increased firmness and succeeded in 
establishing a slight advance on Wednes- 
day, which was lost yesterday, market 
closing dull. Seef.—The market remains 


steady, with a moderate inquiry. Beef 
Hams remain mene We quote: 
PorRK: 
Mess, Western.... cocereee 900 @ 9D 50 
xtra Prime, Western......... 650 @8 2 
Prime Mess...... deadecausenes 10 00 @l12 50 
SHOULDERS 
icWIN os occa decaccccecddateeads 4@ 4% 
Dry Salted........... Meaiddedsuees 4 @4% 
BRGOMs ccc vcsccccccctece scccesces 4%@ 5% 
Pickled Bellies........... dddnaaaee 54@ 7 
Hams: 
UCM UMN acd cccesadcistadadasddenaces 6 @8 
Smoked.........-+.- saiccigeaceee 8 Que 
LARD: 
West., Steam, tcs., pr.,@ 100 hs. 6 75 @— — 
City, prime......cescecsccceees 665 Q— — 
Refined... .ccccccccccccssceee 500 @7 
BEEF : 
Plain Mess, bbl.............5. 900 @11 00 
Extra Mess........ceseceseeeell 50 @12 
Prime Meas, tierce............18 25 @19 00 
Packet, bbl......... eseccseees13 00 @13 50 
CityExtra & India Mess, tierce.21 00 @23 00 


WOOL.—The intervention of a holiday 
has naturally curtailed the volume of trade 
to some extent; but still the feeling as re- 
gards purchasing is such that it matters but 
little whether the business days of the week 
are six or three, as the present limited 
wants of manufacturers could be easily sup- 
plied in either case. From the manufac- 
turing districts comes the report that many 
mills are closing and that others are work- 
ing on short time, being compelled to pursue 
this course in the absence of a demand for 
goods. The present season has a very 
gloomy outlook for the farmer; but, as in 
the case of every other article of commerce, 
Wool has got to find its level, which at the 
present time it is above. No doubt, a sys- 
tem of poolixg will be inaugurated in some 
sections of the country; and, though it may 
prevent for the time any very great quan- 
tity of stock from entering the markets, it 
is not believed that prices would be in the 
least affected, and inthe end the farmer 
would be the sufferer. Prices are still en- 
tirely nominal, being regulated almost 


wholly by the purchaser. We quote: 
“nan XE... ccccccccccces —-0 @—43 
Titanic cocceces —32 @—38 
- Biccccscccccedcccs —32 @—38 
American. Combirg...........+- —4 @4s 
oS | See —Is @-2 
Superfine Pulled...........-...- —37 @—410° 
WE ORG oo co cece coccccccescecs —%4 @—27 
Texas, COBPSC.......2seeeeeeeeee —16 @—19 
Cal. 8p’g Clip, Unwashed. sap.. 25 @—28 
Cal. 8. C., Unwashed, fair’...... 22 @—24 


Cal. 8. C., Unwashed, inferior... 15 @—18 
Cal. 8. C., Unwashed, burry..... 12 @—15 





COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKET. 





BUTTER—The market continues weak 
and prices still favor the buyer. We quote 


WUE, BEM es occ e coc cckcccestecies 17 @18 
State, tubs, selections,............. 18 @-— 
State, tubs, poor to prime........... 10 @I17 
State, tubs, Creamery.............. 17 @wv 
Western, tubs, choice.............. 2 @l4 
Western, Creamery....... A eeSedesd 20 @-— 
Western, firkius, choice............ 13 @l4 


Western, firkins, good to prime..... 11 @12 


CHEESE.—The market is lower on all 
grades and closes weak. We quote: 


State Factory, famcy..........sseeees 7@ 8 
State Factory, good to fine..... accent a 
State Factory, fair to good.......... 5 @ 5% 
State Dairies...... Cocccccee cocccccce 7 @ 74 
Western Factory, choice..... cccccee § @S 
Western Factory, good to primes... 6 @7 
Western Factory, fair to good....... 5 @ 5% 
EGGS are steady. We quote: 
Long Island, N. Jersey, and near-by 13 @14 
State and Pennsylvania............ Ww G@ 
Western and Canadian, choice...... 114 @121¢ 


FRUITS.—Domestic Driep.—The mar- 
ket is dull, with prices nominal. We usu- 
ally expect some little activity in May; but 
this season we have failed to see it, and, 
the season being so much earlier this year 
than usual, dealers almost despair of an 
early revival of demand. Quotations are 
nominal, We quote: 


Apples, State, new.......... ... 008 - 46@ 6 
Apples, Western...........- apa «- 34G@ 414 
Apples, Southern.............00.06- 4 @l0 
Peaches, peeled, prime.............- 4 @10 
Peaches, unpeeled....... ...... sees BY@ 446 
Blackberries... .ccsccccccsccccecsees 9 @10% 
PRAMS 0. do ccs vecdce Rieddccce decree’ ll @Y 


POTATOES.—The market is steady, 
under a good demand. We quote: 


Potatoes, State, Peerless, # bbl.1 50 @i %5 
State, | Ee? 225 @2 50 


SEEDS are dull .and nominal. We 
qucte: 
Clover, Western,1876, prime, perlb. 74@ 74 


Timothy,good to prime, per bush.1 30 @1 40 
Red Top, per sack, 5 bushels ....1 75 @2 00 
Flaxseed, Western, rough...... 13 @ — 





GUANO AND FERTILIZERS. 








Per Ton. 
No. 1. Per. Guano 10 p. c. am. st. $55 50 
No. 1. Per. Guano, guaranteed. . 56 00 
No. 1. Peruvian Guano, rectified. 69 00 
Stockbridge Manures : 

Cora, per acre. 20 00 
bag « Pot ato, ig 10 00 
ae ‘© Oat, sy 9 00 
“ “ R e, “ 10 00 
-“ bs heat, *“ 15 00 

. “ Grass, top-dress, 
per acre...... 10 00 

Lister Bros. a Superphos- 

phate of Lime, ...cccccccccccs 87 40 00 
Lister Bros. yr Dissolved Bone 32 35 00 
Lister Bros. Bone Flour......... 36 39 00 
Lister Bros. Bone Meal.. as 36 50 
Lister Bros. Ground Bone....... 31 00@ 33 50 
Lister Bros. Crescent Bone..... 30 00 

alton, Whann & Co.’sSunGua’o 30 83 00 

«Acid Phosphate 30 82 00 
< «Pure Bone Meal 33 85 00 
- * Raw Bone Super- 
paeighete... + .38 00@ 40 00 
nhattan Blood Guano.. 47 50 
atfleld Fertilizers (in lots less 
than car load).ccccce ccsccce 50 00 
Matfield Fertilizers (car-load 
JotO)vcceccentccccccocecs soe 45 00 
Soluble Pacific Guano........... 45 00 
juinnipiac Fer. Co.’s Phosphate. 85 00@ 40 00 
juinnipiac Pure D.G.Fish Guano. 38 00@ 42 00 
uinnipiac Fer. Pine Js}. Guano. 38 0'@ 420° 
Quinnipiac Fish and Potash.... 80 35 00 
Guiniote Crude Fish (in bbis).. 17 00@ 20 00 
Tree aw 
+= sr sphate. . 

High-grad cd Foe phate... 39 00 

Imp. Aciduated osphates. .. 82 00 

Ground Raw Bone.............. 42.00 
ORO FIGUR soc cccaddcecscscccece 45 00 
Rawbones Ground (pure)......... 38 40 00 
German — Salts (25 p. c.).. 18 00 
Plaster, per ton..........-.+e005 9 80 
Nitrate of Potash (95 p.c.), per | Ib. 9c. 
Sulphate of Potash (80 p. c. >A 4¢ 
Muriate of Potash bp pe), “ 214¢c. 
Nitrate of Soda, per Ib..........- 4%c. 
Sulphate of Saments, per lb.. 5ige. 
Dried a per Ib Siccacacceseee 3 
Dried Flesh, “ .....cccccceee 8 « 
J.B. Host'e Pure Crushed Bone. $6 40 00 
J. B. Root’s Fine Bone........-- 45 ) 50 00 
J. B. Root’s Phosphbate.......... » 45 00 





EAS IN PRICES. BEST IN- 
T PRICE-LIST. 


Another Great Reduction 

DUCEMENTS EVEK OF- 

FERED. SEND FORNEW 

THE CREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 
P. O. Box 5643, 31 and 33 Vesey 8t., N.Y. 





y— 

increasing—Agen's wanted sae reg induce- 
’ time—send for 

4 LS >,-). Box 1287 


BARLOW'S INDIGO BLUE. 
Book vality ong Pin m 
‘ i wine oi Phiiaderphia, 


288 North Second Street 
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FRENCH AND ENGLISH 
DRESS MATERIALS 


AT 


GREATLY REDUCED PRICES 


Arnold, Constable & Co, 


will continue to vfferthe BALANCE of their stock of 
RICH and MEDIUM QUALITIES in 


BROCADE and DAMASSE GRENADINES, 
GAZES, SILK BOURETT ES, 
PARIS ORGANDIES, PRINTED LAWNS, 
FRENCH BATISTE, LINEN LAWNS, 
FRENCH and ENGLISH CAMBRICS, 
STREET AND TRAVELING DRESS GOODS, 
Erc., ETc. 


Broadway. cor, 19th St. 


MOURNING 


GOODS 
in Every Style and Quality 


ADAPTED TU 


LIGHT AND DEEP BLACK, 


forming the Finest Stock of NEW and CHOICE 
MATERIALS to be found in the City and at the 


Lowest Prices for seniuicimenes Goods. 


Arnold, Constable & Co., 


Broadway, corner (9th Street. 


SUMMER SHAWLS, 


Carriege Wraps, Traveling Dust- 
ers, and Lap Robes, etc., etc., 


at Creat Bargains. 


Arnold, Constable & Co, 


Broadway, corner 19th Street. 

















Financial, 
RETIREMENT OF LEGAL TENDERS. 


Tue Senate last week passed the House 
bill to forbid the further retirement of the 
legal-tender notes of the United States. 
The text of the bill reads as follows: 

** Be it enacted, etc., That from and after 
the passage of this act it shall not be law- 
ful for the Sccretary of the Treasury, or 
other officer under him, to cancel or retire 
any more of the United Siates legal-tender 
notes; and when any of said notes may be 
redeemed or be received intothe Treasury, 
under ary law, from anv source whatever, 
and shall belong to the United States, they 
shall not be retired, canceled, or destroyed, 
but they shall be reissued and paid out 
again and kept in circulation; provided 
that nothing herein shall probthit the can- 
cellation and destruction of mutilated notes 
and the issue of other notes of like denom- 
ination in their stead, as now provided by 
law. All acts and parts of acts in conflict 
herewith are hereby repealed.” 

The present amount of ouistunding legal- 
tender notes is about $316,000,000; and un- 
less the President’s veto shall prevent this 
bill from becoming a law, which is not 
probuble, the eighty-per-cent. provision in 
the Resumption Act of 1875 will be re 
peuled. Senator Bayard sought to amend 
the bill so as to provide ‘‘that the said 
notes when so reissued shall be receivable 
for all dues to the United States, excepting 
duties on imports, und not be otherwise a 

legal tender, and any reprint of the said 
notes shall bear this superscription”; but 
the Senate rejected the amendment by 42 
nays to 18 yeas. The bill was finally passed 
by a vote of 41 yeas to 18 mays. 

We had hoped that the Senate would ex- 
ercise the common sense of letting the 
currency question alone for the present, 
and leave Secretary Sherman to work. out 
the problem of specie resumption, under 
the act of 1875, subject to the modification 
growing out of the Silver Law. As we 

have said before, so we say again, that the 
redemption of legal-!ender notes provided 
for by the Act of 1875 means their pay- 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


ment. The natural, the proper, and the 
only sensible sequel of such payment is the 
cancellation and destruction of the notes. 
This the bill forbids, and directs that the 
notes thus paid “ shall be reissued and paid 
out again and keptin circulation.” This 
is a very queer way of paying a debt, and 
in effect turns the Government into am 
issuer and a redeemer of paper currency, 
and so far makes the Treasury Department 
a bank. 

The Legal-tender Act of 1862 was sus- 
tained us constitutional by the Supreme 
Court of the United States,on the ground 
of astern necessity growiog outof the ex 
igencies of war; and that act did not con- 
template the permanent establishment of 
legal tender notes as the whole or a part of 
the paper currency of the country. The 
two houses of Congress, however, decide 
by this bill, and without any emergency or 
public necessity therefor, and in contradic- 
tion of the results of financial experience, 
that these notes to the present amount 
shall remain in circulation, to plague the 
Tieusury of the United States, and actually 
inflate the currency of the aountry every 
time they are redeemed by coin and then 
reissued. If the country ever gets back to 
the theory of the Constitution as to money, 
it will have to get rid of the legal tender 
notes by paying und destroying them; and 
until this point is gained its position will be 
one of constant financial danger. 





THE DOLLAR OF THE FATHERS. 


For months before the passage of the 
Silver Law and all through the discussion 
of the silver question in Congress it was 
reiterated again and again that the people, 
particularly at the West and the South, 
were exceedingly anxious to bring into 
general use the so-called ‘dollar of the 
fathers.” They had become smitten with 
the charms of this obsolete dollar, and have 
it they would, atall hazards, They wanted 
to see it, and if it were only supplied they 
would grab it with avidity, and by freely 
using itin their daily exchanges would at 
once set all the wheels of industry and 
trade into lively motion, and thus bring 
back the good old times which existed be- 
fore Congress perpetrated the outrage of 
demonetizing silver. Even the suggestion 
of a doubt as to whether the people really 
wanted the old silver dollar or as to 
whether it would prove a sovereign remedy 
in at least greatly mitigating our financial 
ills was scouted with derision. 

The Silver Law was passed, in response 
to this supposed popular demand. The 
4124¢-grain dollar, though at the time 
worth only about ninety cents, as compared 
with the gold dollar, was made a legal 
tender for all debts, public and private; 
and the Secretary of the Treasury was 
directed to commence and continue the 
coinage of this dollar at the rate of not 
less than $2,000,000 and not more than 
$4,000,000 per month. Nodirection in the 
law was given to him as to the manner in 
which the new dollar should be gotten into 
circulation among the people. It was 
perhaps assumed that the anxiety of the 
people to get the dollar would relieve the 
Secretary from all difficulty on this point. 
His first plan was to pay out silver dollars 
only for gold. But tunis did not get the dol- 
lar into circulation. Somehow the people 
had the idea that the gold dollar was 
worth the most, and after they made the 
exchange for a few pocket-pieces, as a mat- | 
ter of curiosity, they concluded to let the 
Secretary keep his silver dollars. He next 
tried the plan of exchanging them for 
legal-tender notes. But this plan worked 
no better, since all the dollars that went 
out in this way very speedily came back to 
the Treasury in payment of customs duties. 

The following statement shows the actual 
operations of the Silver Law upto May 


28th, 1878: 
TREASURER’S OFFIC: 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT, May 28th, 1878. 


Standard silver dollars: 
On hand 





Actually in circulation.......,.......... $28,900 
We bave a coinage of nearly six millions 
of these dollars, and at the above date less 





ment in coin as a debt against the Govern- 





the Treasury. The demand for the silver 
dollar does not at all equal the supply; and 
the question that now embarrasses the 
Treasury: is to find out how to get rid of 
them, and make them stay out asa circula- 
tion among the people. If they were paid 
out in the ordinary disbursements of the 
Government, at the great centers of trade, 
they would immediately return to the 
Treasury, in the payment of customs duties. 
They are constantly accumulating in the 
Treasury by coinage at the rate of tons 
upon tons; and those that are paid out just 
as constantly return. During our whole 
history from 1793 to 1877 the United States 
coined only about eight millions of these 
dollars, simply because there was no use 
for them; and yet in a few weeks, under 
the Silver Law, nearly this amount of 
coinage has been already reached, without 
any actual demand absorbing the coinage 
into the general circulation. 

In due season, however, if the law shall 
remain unchanged, the silver dollar will 
get into circulation by its depreciation, 
as compared with gold. The quantity of 
this coinage needs only to be increased to 
the point at which it will circulate only at 
its bullion value; and then gold will take 
to itself wings and fly away to other coun- 
tries, by the inevitable laws of trade. This 
point being reached, then the country will 
have mono-metallism in the silver dollar, 
and greenbacks will sink to the level of its 
value, even if specie payment is made a 
fact on this basis. “And by the time these 
results are brought about we anticipate 
that the people generally will find out that 
the silver millennium that was to be is not 
at all the millennium that the silver men 
so loudly promised. Is was never anything 
but a vagary of deluded minds, and this 
will ultimately be shown by experience, if 
the present law stands long enough to 
make a fair test of the question. 


_— 


MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


BUSINESS.—There is but litt® change 
in the business situation. The local de- 
mand for general merchandise is down to 
the usual summer basis. The export trade 
continues free, though the increasing 
probabilities of peace in Europe bas tended 
to unsettle the produce markets, and the 
leading exportable staples are decidedly 
lower. In the cases of grain and flour the 
sharp decline in prices is due to a great ex- 
tent to the excellent crop prospects. The 
harvest in the southern portion of the great 
wheat-belt has already cominenced and the 
promise nll over the country is so good 
that the remaining surplus of last season’s 
crops are being forwarded to market so 
rapidly that all the avenues of transporta- 
tion are crowded as they very seldom are. 
The receipts of wheat and corn at the prin- 
cipal Western centers are just now enor- 
mous, and this large mevement, together 
with the bright prospects for the growing 
crops, causes a hopeful feeling in all direc- 
tions in regard to the future of business 
generally. 

BUSINESS FAILURES. — Ninety-five 
failures were reported in this city during 
the month of May, with liabilities amount- 
ing to $5,686,306. There is an increase 
in the number of failures over the record 
of the previous month of twenty-two; but 
there is a decrease in the gross liabilities 
amounting to about $2,000,000 in round 
numbers. Among those reported the fol- 
lowing are the principal firms that have 
been unable to meet their obligations: 
Joseph Mercy & Co., manufacturers of 
hats; Marston & Sons, dealers in coal; 
Charles Merrill & Sons, hardware; O. D. 
Ashley & Co. »nd Joseph M. Koebler, 
bankers; John Fettretch and V. K. Steven- 
son, Jr., real estate; Clark R. Griggs, rail- 
road supplies; William Lalor, butcher; 
James Meagher, builder; Walton Brothers, 
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FOREIGN TRADE BALANCE—TEN MONTHS. 


Imports foreign merchandise....,.,.....+++ $365,562 000 
TOES FO-ENPOTOGD 000000 c.ccccccesecesccsseces 11,660,000 
Total for United States markets ......... $35,902,090 
PFOAUCE OXPOFtOA...cccccccecs cos ccccsccccces 581,527,000 
Trade balance in favor of United States .$227,625,000 
Specie exported .........cceceeeees $27,078,000 ; 
Specie imported..........c.eeeeeeee 25,794,000 
——— 1,284,000 


Total balance in favor of United States. .$228,909,000 


Same month last year.... ....sccceseccevee: $153,575,00 

The foreign commerce of the port for 
the week was as follows: 

General merchandise imports, including 
dry goods, $5,517,360; produce exports, 
$6,665,896; and specie exports, $171,623. 

The total imports since January 1st this 
year were $122,499,900, against $141,976, - 
701 for the same period last year and 
$137,172,705 in 1876. 


CURRENCY.—The United States Sen 
ate has passed a bill doing away with the 
provision of the Resumption Act which 
required the cancellation of greenbacks 
when new national bank currency is issued, 
If this bill becomes a law, it will add fur- 
ther to the uncertainty of all business 
transactions of the country. It will re- 
move the last restriction on the volume of 
currency, and there will be no limit to the 
amount of paper money that may be put 
in circulation The Silver Bill enables the 
Secretary of the Treasury to place two 
millions of silver certificates on the mar- 
ket every month, if the people ask for 
them; and henceforth there is a prospect 
that all new bank: circulation called for 
will be so much added to the volume of 
paper money. 


THE MONEY MARKET has been most- 
ly dull and easy. There is an increas- 
ing disposition to make time loans, 
which are being offered at low rates, owing 
to the steady accumulation of currency at 
this center. The rate for call loans has 
been generally 2 to 3 per cent., with occa- 
sional exceptions up to 4} per cent. on 
railway collateral. Commercial paper is 
in good demand, but limited supply. We 
quote prime indorsed paper of short date 
at 34 to 4 per cent., four-months 4 to 44 per 
cent,, and good single-name 5 to 64 per 
cent. 


LONDON MARKET.—The Bank of 
England has reduced the rate of discount 
to 214 per cent. In the open market three- 
months bills are discounted at 134 per 
cent. per annum. Consols were firm and 
higher, closing at 97%. United States 
bonds show little variation. American 
railway securities were active, at higher 
prices. 


EXCHANGE.—Foreign was dull and 
lower early in the week, with some improve- 
ment at the close on Saturday; long ster- 
ling being relatively stronger than de- 
mand, because of lower rates for money at 
London. We quote 4.844 and 4.864 for 
bankers’ sixty-days and demand bills, re- 
spectively. Actual business is done ata 
fractional concession. New York Exchange 
was quoted on Saturday at the places 
named as follows: Savannah, buying par, 
selling 44 prem.; Charleston, none offer- 
ing, 1-5 prem., } prem.; New Orleans, 
commercial, 4@3-16, bank 14; Chicago, 
par; Boston, 1214 discount; and St. Louis, 
90 prem. 


SILVER.—In passing the law remon- 
etizing silver, Congress provided for the 
coinage at the rate of at least two millions 
of the new dollars per month. No provis- 
ion whatever was made for the circulation 
of these dollars among the people; and it 
now appears that, while nearly 6,000,000 
standard silver dollars have been coined 
since the passage of the silver law, less 
than $1,000,000 have gone into circulation. 
Secretury Sherman at first began to pay 





naval supplies; and Charles B. Wood, car- 
riages. 


Bureau of Statistics has reported the for- 
eign trade of the United States for the 
month of April, being the tenth menth of 
the fiscal year, which aggregates: 





Domestic and foreign exports............... $59,959,000 

BRD APOE GRP OU Rides ccites nc cccnscscrcecccces 4,012,000 
Together ............. 

Import of goods 

Import of specie.,.. .....se..0. veoee 5,961 





than one million of them had gone oyt of 


,000 
Balance in favor of United States... my: 





IMPORTS AND EXPORTS. — The 


out the standard dollars for gold only; but 
, 80 small an amount was called for that the 
experiment was tried of exchanging them 
for legal-tender notes. Nearly every dollar 
. thus paid out went directly back to the 
i Treasury, in payment of customs duties, 
| and so that experiment was abandoned; 
| and the Secretary so far has looked in vain 
for the people who demanded “‘ the dollar 
of their fathers.” 
| The following table shows the workings 
of the Silver Law up to the 28th ult., and 
shows very little to the credit for sagacity 
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June 6, 1878.] 


of those who so strenuonsly advocated the 
passage of the Silver Bill: 


TREASURER’S OFFICE } 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT, May 28th, 1878. 


Standard silver ares 





Om MARG.... — seccrecetes coccsccccece soccecees $5,187,533 
Paid out for CUFTONCY 0000, ccccccccccccssccccces 470,468 
Exchanged for gold dbs dcteedseesecsns 215,598 
Paid out for silver bullion........ ....see0« 93,169 

Potal COMM. ....,.cecsscccccces édbcces ested $5,972,768 

Silver certificates 

Total 198UC.......ccecceccceccceses Wise éeeeee oss. $342,040 
Received BACK .. 22. sccccccccccccce: ccce covcce 313,140 

Actually in circulation. .... .. $28,900 


The bullion value of the new silver d1- 
lar is about 90 cents, gold. We quote: 





Buying. Selling. 
SilVEr DAB. ..0+.. cc ccerecccceccecceveees 116% 7 
Trade Dollars............ ao. @ 99% 
Halves and Quarters -. 984 9 


GOLD.—The bond negotiation has caused 
such rapid withdrawal of coin from the 
market that a temporary scarcity: has been 
created. It is expected that the Treasury 
will soon begin the prepayment of July in- 
terest without rebate, in order to adjust the 
supply of gold in the market. The price 
advanced to 101} early in the week, but 
fell off to 100% just before the close on 
Saturday. 

STOCK MARKET.—Speculation at the 
Stock Exchange bas been fairly active, 
with prices firm and in some cases higher. 
The large earnings of the railroads and the 
symptoms of improvement in the commer. 
cial situation are the influences which op- 
erators claim have strengthened the mar- 
ket. There has been a good demand for 
investment shares—such as N. Y. Central, 
Chicago, Burlington, and Quincy, Rock 
Island, and Fort Wayne. At the close on 
Saturday the market was steady, but rather 
inclined to be dull. 

The following will show the fluctuations 
during the week: 











Open- High- —_ Clos- 
ing. est. ing. 
Albany and Susquehanna... 83 83 a 83 
Atl. and Pac. Tel.. oven ae 236 23 2214 
Bur., C. R., and North cau 32% 3245 82% 32% 
Chicago and Northwestern. 533% 54% 52% 53% 
Chicago and Northw’n, pf.. 75% 78% 15% IK 
C., R.1., and Pacitic. -- 109% «114% «109% «1144 
Chicago, Bur., and Quincy..10454 1053 103% 104% 
Col., C., and Ind. Cen........ 4\% 4% 4 4% 
OO (| Cnn ee 28 29% = 28 
Cleveland and Pittsburgh. —_ 82 89% 81X 
Chicago and Alton..... cieney 19 T1% 1% 
Chicago and Alton, pf ..... - - - 101 
Consolidation Coal.......... - - - 2% 
Canton.... — cccccece “—— _ - 15% 
Del., Lack., and Western... 554 OBR OS 56K 
Delaware and Hudson ..... 55% HON 554% 56% 
Express—Adams..... .,..... 102% Wes 102% 102 
American. ...,.... 48% 49 48% 8649 
United States..... 47% 474 47% 47 
Wells, Fargo & Co. — _ — 91 
Bi dsance: seccecsscecscses- ca 12% 1534 lx 4% 
Ty iicssde dccunsas 4% us 32 32% = 32 -_ 
Barlem...cccccse.-+ cece .coes 148 148 47% OMT 
Han. and St. Joseph ....... 1K UX We WK 
Han. and St. Joseph, pref... 28% 28% 26% 27 
Illinois Central... ............. £24 8454 82% 83% 
Kansas Pacific................ 8% 1% 8 
Lake Shore.......... 635% 62 62% 
Michigan Central. 6x 65% 666% 
Morris and Essex... 86 81K = 86 
Mil.and St.Paul .. - 58 54% 52% 53x 
Mil. and 8t. Paul, pta - 30% BL i) 80% 
N, Y. Central.............. 108% =6110% 108% 116 
N. J. Comtral. .. — .rcccces 2 2% 822 29 
N. Y.,N. H., and Hart....... _ - - 160 
Ohio and Miss......... .. ... 8% 9% 8% 8X 
Ontario Silver............ ere 3644 36 36% 
Pacific Mail. ... .........6. 19% 19% 17% 18% 
a ccactininnuirndtetees _ - _ 118 
Pitts. and Fort Wayne 9% = 97 
Rens. & Saratoga _ =— 100 
Quicksilver.. .. ..... 16% 16 15% 
Quicksilver, pref.. 34 Bx 83 
St. Louis andl. M | 7 6K 
8t. Louis, K.C., and N.. 4% 4% 4% 4% 
St. Louis, K.C., and N. pref. - - _ 21 
WEDGE. .rciccccessore — -ccce 4 MK BK 138% 
Union Pacific............ee.08 4% 72% 69% 69% 
Western Union Telegraph., 83% 83% 83% 83% 
Dubuque and 8. City......... 61 61 61 a 


PACIFIC MAIL.—The thirty-first an- 
nual election of directors of the Pacific 
Mail Steamship Company was held Wednes- 
day, at the office of the company, No. 6 
Bowling Green. There were two tickets in 
the field—viz., the regular and the opposi- 
tion or Hart ticket. 

The number of votes cast was 172,406, 
out of 200,000. The inspectors of election 
were W.B. Leonard, John E. Alexandre, 
and John Van Nostrand. The votes polled 
by the different candidates were as follows: 
Henry Hart, 101,801; David S. Babcock, 
172,406; John Riley, 101,201; Samuel L. 
Phillips, 101,801; William Remsen, 93,601; 
Wilson G. Hunt, 89,101; Charles F. Liver- 
more, 94,401; John H. Mahony, 89,201; 
Jobn E. Alexandre, 77,405; Charles G. 
Francklyn, 83,805; Samuel C. Thompson, 
83,305; C. H. Mount, 78,005; H. K. Thur- 
ber, 78, 005; John R. Willis, 70,605; E. A. 
Hussey, 76,405; George B, Morewood, 70,- 
605; and A. S. Swords, 800. 

As the first nine gentlemen were elected 





directors, the members of the present board 
are retired, with the exception of Mr. Hart, 
and the management will be entirely 
changed. 

The following short history of the new 
board may be interesting: Henry Hart is 
vice-president of the Third Avenue Raiil- 
road Company and largest stockholder of 
Pacific Mail, owning 21,500 shares, or $2,- 
150,000; David 8. Babcock is the president 
cf tbe Providence and S'onington line ef 
steamers and brother of Samuel Babcock, 
of the Cbamber of Commerce; Samuel L. 
Phillips is president of the ‘Third Avenue 
Railroad; William Remsen is a retired 
banker; Wilson G. Hunt is a dry goods 
merchant, of the firm of Sullivan, Blow & 
Co.; James O. Sheldon isa retired broker; 
Charles F. Livermore is a retired merchant 
and son-in-law of John Riley; Jobn H. 
Mahony is « retired dry goods merchant, 
formerly a partner of the firm of Enos & 
Mahony, the former at present one of the 
proprietors of the Fifth Avenue Hotel. 
The election for officers of the company 
will take place to-morrow. 

Mr. Hart saysthat the debt due to the 
Panama Railroad Company on account of 
the Panama Transit Company steamship 
line will be paid without litigation, and 
that the company hereafter will be run in 
the interest of the stockbolders, 

The old board met cn Tuesday, and pre- 
sented the annual statement of the’ finan- 
cial condition of the Pacific Mail 8*eam- 
ship Company up to April 30th, 1878, and 
it was accepted. It is »s follows: liabili- 
ties, including the debt to the Panama Rail- 
road Company, $2,789,632 66; assets, $977,- 
393 52; leaving a deficiency of $1,812,239 14. 

The newly elected board held their first 
meeting on Friday. Captain Babcock was 
elected president and Captain John Riley 
vice-president. A director of the company, 
on leaving the business meeting, said that it 
was impossible as vet to make any changes 
in Pacific Mail or premise any p'an of 
changes. The board met merely to ascer- 
tain how the Company’s affairs were man- 
aged and had done very little at that. 

RAILROAD EARNINGS —The gross 
earnings of the Burlington, Cedar Rapids, 
aod Nortbern Railway Company for the 
week ending May 21st, 1878, were $35, 192. - 
56. Same week last year, $13,497.53, IJn- 
crease, $21,695.03. The net earnings of 
the Chicago, Burlington, and Quincy road 
for the first three months of the year com- 
pare as follows: January, $479 666, against 
$303,475 last year—increase $176,191; 
February, $341,695, against $333,591 last 
year—increase, $8,104; March, $492,602, 
against $379,372 last year—increase, $113, 
230. The net earnings for the quarter were 
$1,313,964, against $1,016,440 last year, an 
increase of $297,524. 

RAILROAD BONDS were in active in- 
vestment and also sp:culative demand, 
New Jersey Central consols selling readily 
at 72144@72 assented and 824@82 for un- 
assented, Lehigh bonds rising to 48. The 
Chicago and Northwestern gold bonds were 
freely traded in at an advance to 103. St. 
Paul sinking funds firm at 10234 and 8- 
per-cent. firsts at 121. Firsts of Burling- 
ton and Cedar Rapids yielded from 73 to 
723, and North Missouri firsts to 106%. 
Syracuse, Binghamton, and New York firsts 
sold at 102; Delaware and Hudson coupon 7s 
of 1894 at par; Ohio and Mississippi consols 


up to 1008; seconds at 59@584; New York 


Central and Hudson consolidated at 121; 
Fort Wayne thirds at 1053@105§; firsts of 
C.,C., and I. C, at 42%; Toledo and Wabash 
firsts, St. Louis Division, ex matured cou- 
pon, at 73; seconds, coupons on, at 89%; 
Great Western firsts of 1888, ex coupon, 
at 99%; South Pacific firsts rose to 8214; 
Centrals were strong at 108144@1084; Union 
firsts at 108; and land grants at 106. 

A dispatch from New Orleans states that 
the New Orleans, Mobile, and Texas Rail- 
road (Donaldsonville road) was sold yester- 
day morning by the United States marshal, 
under order of the United States Court, for 
$350,000. It was boufht in by a commit- 
tee of bondholders, consisting of E. D. 
Morgan, H. Burke, Henry Morgan, Joseph 
os and L. H. Terry, all of New 

We call the attention of investors to the 
Delaware and Hudson Canal Company’s 
first mortgage forty-year 7-per-cent. bonds, 
Pennsylvania Division, which have just 
been brought out on the market, The 
bonds run until 1917 and the interest is 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


payable in March and September, while 
they are secured by a first and only mort- 
gage on all the property of the company 

eunsylvania, including the canal, rail- 
roads, coal apd other lands, royalties, 
leases, etc. The committee appointed to 
examine the property 1eported it as worth 
more than double this mortgage of 10,- 
000,000, One-half of this issue is reserved 
to provide for the debentures maturing in 
1894, and only a portion of the remainder 
is now offered at par and accrued interest. 
These bonds are recommended to investors 
us an undoubted security by Messrs. 
Drexel, Morgan & Co., Wall and Broad 
Streets, ana Winslow, Lanier & Co., Pine 
and Cedar Streets. 

STATE BONDS were not specially 
active. District ot Columbia 3-65s sold up 
to 838 and down to &2}; Louisiana consols 
were weak at 84 to 844; Missouri, Hanni- 
bal, and St. Jo, issue of 1886, sold at 1044; 
and South Carolina 63 were fundable at 3. 

GUVERNMENEL BONDS were steady, 
with transactions somewhat smaller than 
for several previous weeks, The Syndica'e 
subscribed for the remaining $15,000,000 
44-per-cent. bonds oo Friday. Tis mukes 
$50,000,000 taken since April 11th, and 
completes the negotiation of that date for 
gold with which to resume specie pay- 
ments, - 

The closing quotations were as follows: 
Asked, 


Bid, 

*United Statescurrency sixes....... . Lis” iy 
toed States six. s, 181, registered... 10035 105% 

United Svates sixes, 181, coupon. a 100% 
*United States sixes, 1865, new, reg.. 01% wl 
United States sixes, 1865, coupon 045% 104% 
*United states sixes, 1867, registered. Udy ies 
United States sixes, 1867, coupon....... 074 107% 
*Unived States sixes, ists, registered... 100% 106, 
United States sixes, 1868, coupon...... 109 109 
United States ten- torties, registered... 10/3 107% 
United States ten-forties, coupon..... 107% 107% 
United States tives, 1831, reg . eee MOK 105% 
United states tives, Ls81, coupon esdecce i 105% 
United States 448, 1891 registered.. US 9 10346 
*United States 4}4s, 1891, coupon....... 356 103 4 
United States fours, 1907, regictered. O14 101% 
United States tours, 1907, coupon,,,.... ul\ 1015 





* Ex in'erest. 


THE PUBLIC DEBT.—The public debt 
statement tor May shows a decreuse for the 
montn of $3,070,198.08, and the following 
balances in the Ireasury: currency, $3,- 
094,748 47; special fund for redemption of 
tractional currency, $10,000,000; special 
deposit of legal tenders for redempuon of 
certificates of deposit, $35,705,000; coin, 
$189,708,021.10, including coin ceruficates 
$52,481,600; outstanding legal tenders, 


$346,681,016. 
Debt, man Cash in the Treasury. 


pS? rr ere $2,U36,707,648 72 
Sune Ist, NG ov cacecedanseecue candesenn 2 ‘013, 637 400 64 
Decrease of debt during month 33,07 (710,198 0 08 
Decrease of debt since June Buth, 1877. 26,520,772 t62 
TREASURY BALANCES.—The Treas- 


ury now holds $840,166,450 in United 
States bonds to secure national bank Circu- 
lation and $13,858,000 tu secure public de- 
posits. Uniteu States bonds deposited tor 
circulation during the wéek, $891,000. 
United States bunds held for circuiation 
withdrawn during the week, $619,500. 
National bank circulation outsianaing: 
currency notes, $322,556,965; gold notes, 
$1,482,120. 

Receipts of national bank-notes during 
the weck, as compared with the correspona- 
ing period of last year: 





1877, 78. 
New York, .....cceceeeeeees. 9 $1,560,000 
Boston. + 4,826 1,022,000 
Philadelphia... Perr rr 221, 284,000 
Miscelluneous....... ..-+-- 1,286,000 1,210,uuu 
TOUtdl.cecsscccccseee see $5,348,000 $4,831,000 


THE BANK STATEMENT showsa large 
increase in legal tenders aud also decrease 
in specie. ‘The changes in the other items 
are comparilively slight, ‘Ine movement 
of the week results in a gain of $177,550 in 
surplus, the banks now nolding $14,281,225 
above legal requirements. 

The fuilowing 18 an analysis of the totals 
of this week, compured with that of last 
week: 








CITY BANK STOUKS continue quict. 
The latest quotations were as foliows: 
Bid. 





Asked. But. Asked. 
America... .... 40 145 ‘Manhattan... 13) — 
Am’can Excn.. wl lWwi'Me ice’ -- 
Central Nat’)... — ecn’s Baa As. 47% — 
Chemical ..... 1 — |Mercantile.,.... — 62 
City ree — 'Merchants’..... 110 — 
Doumerce...... 116 — |Mer. Bxchange. 75 79 

Continental..... 75 154M merogemas.. - m5 115% 
Corn ee 126 — |New Yues...... 107-105 
East River..... — 5 hy Navi” ey 
Kirst ‘National. 200 — |North Amer..,. 60 75 
Fulto 10 — (Pars... oss... ww 4 
Fitth "avenue i) | People’s... — 123 
Gallatin Nat’l.. — 116 !Pheni — 8b 

_—. Amer. — 90 Kepublic 2 ae 856 
anacemme Ol — |Umion...........140 145 





panes & Trad’s’ 202 

The decision ot a case in the United 
States Court at Indianapolis, Ind., will not 
carry comfort to stockbolders of banks. 
The defalcation of an ofticer of the First 
National Bank of Franklin, Ind., caused 
the bank to suspend, and it subsequently 
went into the hands of areceiver. A test 


Case was instituted to try the liability of 
the stockholders, one of whom was sued 
by the receiver, and the Court has decided 
against the defendant to the full amount of 
his interest in the bank—$22,260. 
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U.S. FOUR PER CENT. BONDS. 


We are prepared to furnish the new United States 
four per cent. bonds, coupon or registered, in all 
denominations. for IMMEDIATE DELIVERY, at 
the Government subscription rate, or at the current 
market price, if mora favorable to the purchaser 
Payment will be received in gold, or its equivalent 
in currency, at the market price of gold at the time. 

By purchasing the bonds direct from us, investors 
will avoid the formality of a subscription and the 
purchase of gold with which to make payment, and 
receive their bonds at once. 

Weare also prepared to furnish, at the lowest mar- 
ket rates, a. otner issues of Government bonds, for 
immediate deliyery, or to buy them, in exchange 
tor the four per cent, bonds, or for cash. 

All marketable stocks and bonds bought and sold 
on commission. 

Gold, gold coupons, and 
bonds bought at best rates. 

We have published a pamphlet containing the in- 
formation which investors desire about Govern- 
Ment bonds, copies of which can be had upon . .- 
cation. 


FISK & HATCH, Bank 
5 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 


To the Stoc chholdere 0, 
McKILLO AND SPRAGUE CO. 

A Meeting of the stockholders ot the McKillop and 
Sprague Company is her« by called at the office of 
the ompany, 109 Worth Street, in eo . or New 
Yort, on Weduesday, June 2th, 1878, at 

The «bject of the meeting is to Ait the 
action of the meeting of Stockholders of said Com- 
pany held August 2ist, 1877, to consider a proposition 
to increase the smount of the Capital Stock of said 
Company, so that ssid amount sbull be thereafter 
five hundred thous«nd do'lars, divided :nto one tnou- 
sand shares of five Fundred dullars each, and to 
transact any other business tnat aes be brought 
before said meeting of Stockholacr 

ALFRED we ‘WORTHLEY, 
LESTER M. CLAKK, 
* on ARCHER, 
LBERt PALMER. 
Dated New York, Sune Ist, 1878. 


DELAWARE AND HUDSON CANAL 
COMPANY 


FIKST MORTGAGE 
40-YEAR 
7 PER. CENT. BONDS. 
PENNSYLVANIA DIVISION. 

PRINCIPAL DUE 1917; INTEREST MARCH AND 

SEPTEMBER; COUPON BONDS OF $1,000 EACH 

REGISTERED BONDS OF $5,000 EACH. 
UNION TRUST COMPANY OF N, Y., TRUSTEES 


“called” five-twenty 








THESE BONDS ARE SECURED BY A FIRST 
AND ONLY MORTGAGE ON ALL THE PROPER- 
TY OF THE COMPANY IN THE STATE OF 
PENNSYLVANIA, INCLUDING THE CANAL, 
RAILROADS, MINES, COAL AND OTHER 
LANDS, ROYALTIES, ROLLING STOCK, LEASES 
CONTRACTS, etc. 

AT THE STOCKHOLDERS’ MEETING IN 1877 

Messrs. JOHN V. L. PRUYN, 

ADOLPHUS HAMILTON, 

H. M. OLMSTED, 

HENRY H, FARNAM,and 

KE. B. GRANT 
were appointed a special committee to make a thor- 
ough examination of the entire property and condi- 
tionofthe Company. This committee valued the 
property pledged to secure this issue of bonds at 
MORE THAN DOUBLE the amount of this morte 
gage of $10,000,000. 

One-balf of this issue is reserved to provide for 

*the debentures waturing in 1804. 

Having negotiated wita the company for a purtion 
of the remainaer of this issue of bonds, we now 
offer them for sale at 

PAR AND ACCRUED INTEREST. 

We recommend these bonds to investors desiring a 

security of undoubted character. 
DREXEL, MORGAN & CO., 
Corner Wall and Broad 8ts. 


WINSLOW, LANIER & CO., 
Corner Nassau and Cedar Sts. 


The largest amount of Life Ineurance at in 
smaliest outiay. ay as you se. Get what 
you buy. Stop when you choose. 


THE PROVIDENT 


Savings Life Assurance Scciety. 
Office, Western Union Building, 





senaatelinds YORK. 
SHEPPARD HOMANS. padaibenducans President. 
E. 0 GOODWIN......... ee Vice-President. 


Life Insurance upon the Yearly Renewable Plan, 
where the insurance is continued as jong as may be 
desired, at the lowest current outlay consiste. t with 
safety. Large accumulations in the hands of the 
Company — the source of anxiety and danger - are 
rendered unnecessary by this plan. and the insured 
nae® of sia oply the unexpired portiun of one year’s 
pre 

The Yearly Renewable Pian is warmly commended 
by the insurance commission rs of different states, 
by the must eminent actuaries and —— experts 
as being safe, desisable, and inexpensive 

pene for Cireulars, giving races and full explana- 
tions 


8° GOOD AGENTS WANTED. #1 


HANOVER 


Fire Insurance Co. 


120 Broadway, New York. 














Bonds, Stocks, ese BANKS EVEN prove brit- 
tle reeds. The ENTRAL ILLINOIS LOAN 
CY stands unmoved awidst the storm. If you 





TINGENCY, eserene, | © cir 
Kansas, M' tral 
Jacksonville, Minot, 


Ne 
fitness | i 





Statement, January ist, 1878. 
Cash Capital........ $500,000 60 
Re- Insurance i “58307 PJ F 
di ¢ Linwilities 
Net Surpl 28. 4 _533;398 
Total Assets... .......... o. anaes 48 





JUDICIOUS speculation in stocks is as legitimate a a 
business as any, and affords opportunites fur large 





retarns. But speculators need to employ brokers 
who are experienced and boncst. We can unie- 

servedly recommend ALEX. FROTHINGHAM & LO. 
12 Wail Breet. Send for Financial Report, givi: ng in- 
formation free, 
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DRY GOODS. 


One of the most important auction sales 
of domestic goods in this city for several 
years was made Wednesday, the 29th ult., 
by Townsend & Fargis, at Nos. 79 and 81 
Leonard Street. It was a peremptory sale 
of about ten thousand packages, by order 
of Wright, Bliss & Fabyan, and treasurers 
of the Pepperell Manufacturing Company, 


Laconia Company, Androscoggin Mill, 


Bates Manufacturing Compavy, Otis Com- 
pany, Boston Duck Company, Warren 
Cotton Mills, Columbian Manufacturing 
Company, Thorndike Company, Oriental 
Point Works, Palmer Mills, and Cordis 
Mills. The sale was opened at 10 o'clock 
and continued without interruption, except 
for fifteen minutes at lunch-time, until 5.30 
Pp. M. The very large auction-room was 
filled with merchants, Among the buyers 
were representatives of Jordan, Marsh & 
Co., Sheppard, Morrall & Co., Morse, Shep. 
pard & Co., Ordney, Blodgett & Co., of 
Boston ; H. B. Claflin & Co., A. T. Stew- 
art & Co., J. Werneman & Co., Grabam, 
Silken & Co., James Wardlow & Co., 
Strauss Brothers, Kavne, Spring, Dale & 

o., Hogg, Brown & Taylor, Bamberger, 
Bloom & Co., Louis Stixall, Evans, Peake 
& Co., E. 8. Jaffray & Co., Wm. H. Frear 
& Co., and Moore, Tingue & Co., of New 
York; Kerngood Brothers, Seliger & 
Neumann, and G. H. C. Neal & Co, of 
Baltimore; Hood, Benbright & Co., Wan- 
namaker & Co., and Liendenback & Co., 
of Philadelphix; Field, Leiter & Co. and 
J. V. Farwell & Co., of Chicago; John 
Shillito & Co. and Goll & Frank, of Cin- 
cinnati; Morgan, Root & Co., of Detroit; 
Deinkelspeil, Cook & Co., of San Francisco; 
Bullen, Moore & Eaing, of Kansas City; 
Day Brothers, of Peoria, Il).; B. Lowen- 
stein & Co. and Rice, Stix & Co., of 
Memphis; Edson, Moore & Co., of Troy; 
E Mally, of New Haven; D. McCarthy, 
Sons & Co., of Syracuee; and more than a 
score of other firms of varius cities from 
the lakes to the Gulf. Among the largest 
buyers were Jordan, Marsh & Co., John 
Shillito & Co., the Day Brothers, J. Wyman 
& Co, Selleck & Co., Heineman & Co., 
Gougenheim & Co., Cincinnati, Bates & 
Co., and H. B. Claflin & Co, 

The sale was important from the fact 
that it organizes the market and indicates 
prices that will rule the fall business, It 
gained further significance from the im- 
mense stock of seasonable goods that were 
put under the hammer by fourteen of the 
largest manufacturing companies in New 
England for a peremptory sale at any fig- 
ures they would bring. The sale opened 
with an offering of 960 bales of Continental 
C brown cottons, which were nearly all 
knocked down, in lots of five cases each, 
at from 6§ to 6} cents a yard, The Inst 
lot, 160 bales, was sold at from 74 to 74 
cents. Forty three cases of Winthrop were 
sold quickly for 64g cents. One hundred 
and eighty six bales of Pepperell 36-inch 
bleached jeans brought from 95¢ to 934 
cents, and 38 cases of fine blue 30-inch 
Pepperell went off rapidly at 67% cents. 
The next offering was 46 bales of Pepper- 
ell satteen corset jeans, medium assort- 
ment; 90 cases dark assortment in bleach- 
ery; 18 satin bleached jeans; 8 solid brown 
and 11 solid black, which were sold for 8 
cents. Twenty-eight cases of Laconia 
“E 44” brown sold in lots for 514 cents; 
»7 cases of the same, 40 inches, were taken 
at 6 cents; and 100 more of same, ‘‘L 44,” 
brought 54% cents. The next 64 cases 
went off at 544 cents. 172 cases of Conti- 
nental muslin, “‘K 44,” brown, were 
knocked down in lots at 514 cents, 50 
cases of Laconia, ‘‘M,” 28-inch, brown 
sold at 4 and 41¢ cents, 

The bi‘ding for quilts was very spirited. 
Ninety-one cases Bates’s honeycomb quilts 
were sold in lots of five bales each at 52% 
cents per quilt; thirty-eight bales brought 
51, 524, and 53 cents, the tompetition being 
lively. Eleven bales of the same goods, 
second quality, sold for 50 cents per quilt. 
243 cases of B:tes’s crotchet quilts, in lots 
of fifty, were knocked down at. $1.05 per 
guilt. Thirty-nine cases of the Bates Mar- 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


Commercial. seilles quilts realized from 86 to 90 cents JOHNSON BROS. & C0,, DRY GOODS 


per quilt; second quality, 84 cents. One 
case of first quality broyght $1.124 per 
quilt; second quality, $1.024. One hun- 
dred and eleven cases of nainsook plaids, 
book-fold, brought from 7% to 8} cents 
per yard. Twenty one cases of Bates’s 
sacqueings were sold for 26 cents per yard; 
and fourteen cases, 24 cents. Two hun- 
dred and ten cases of Lincoln piqué, extra 
fine, were sold for 5 cents per yard. An- 
droscoggin sheetings sold rapidly—fifteen 
cases at 11} cents per yard, thirteen cases 
at 1334, twenty-six cases at 16}, twenty- 
six cases at 18} cents per yard. Up to this 
point the standard styles of bleached and 
brown goods brought from 7 to 10 per 
cent. less than private rates. 

Bates’s “ Best of All” cheviots sold at from 
7% to 8} cents a yard; Columbian improved 
had a good demand at 7} and 734; Madison 
cheviots at 614 to 714 cents. There was a 
great call for Pepperell standard brown 
drills at 7 cents, and for Laconia for 7 
cents. Brown duck was sold at 7}, 88, 98, 
94, 108, 114 cents; “AAA” twill at 114 
cents; Boston ‘‘BB” twill, 104 cents; 
Palmer plaid duck, 14% cents; fancy plaid 
and stripe, 145g cents. Columbian heavy 
blue denims were in heavy demand at 1314 
cents; Beaver Creek ‘‘ AA” blue denims 
at 10 and 114 cents; Pacific blue, 14% 
cents, 

The bidding on dress goods opened act- 
ively; but, except in particular lines, did 
not keep ata high mark. Brentanos were 
sold for 8} cents a yard; Frontenacs, of 
which H. B. Claflin & Co. bought largely, 
at 7} cents. Other lots sold at 8 cents. By- 
zantineg sold from 5 to6 cents; braganzas 
at 53 to 6 cents; Arabian stripes, 534 oy 
Pictou bourettes, 6} cents; Chantillys, 6 
cents; Rouen plaid, second quality, 6] 
cents; spangled matelassé, 814 cents; Mad- 
elines, 5 and 6% cents (which was said to 
have recently sold for 1244 cents); Dalton 
plaid, 5 to 5¢ cents; prima donna, 7 cents; 
Yolantes, 54 cents. All this line of goods 
were said to have been sold at very low 
prices. 

Plain skirtings (announced at 10} to 11 
cents) were sold at 75g cents; plaid at 6} 
cents; Knickerbocker at 614 cents, 

At 5.30 the bidders began to grow weary, 
and, as many rose to go out, Auctioneer 
Walbert announced that the completion of 
the sale would be adjourned to Wednesday 
next. Of the 405 lots advertised 366 were 
disposed of—a hard day’s work. Consid- 
erirg the dullness of trade, Messrs. Town- 
send & Fargis thought that they had been 
exceedingly successful. The sale was 
better than the corresponding ones of 1876 
and 1877. 

Cotton goods have been in light and un- 
satisfactory movement except for ship- 
ment abroad. The export demand has 
been well maintained, and at the low prices 
prevailing all qualities of leading staple 
domestics have had considerable attention. 
The demand bas been from all quarters of 
the globe, and in the aggregate shows a 
growth to the trade that is quite satisfac 
tory. 

The shipments for the week have been 
5,907 packages from this port, 2,720 pack- 
ages from Boston, and 110 packages from 
other ports, making in all 8,787 packages 
for the week, and for the expired portion 
of the year a total of 51,491 packages, 
valued at $3,102,606, compared with 47,- 
115 packages, valued at $3,266,182, for 
1877, and 35,874 packages, valued at $2,- 
971,516, for 1876. 

The market shows very little action in 
any of the general styles. Print-cloths 
have ruled throughout the week at 8 5-16c. 
to 3#c., less one per cent., for 64x64 extra 
and standard cloths, and 8c. bid and 3 1-16 
cents asked for 56x60. 

Woolen goods have been in very mod- 
erate movement. 

Foreign dry goods have shown no action 
of a general character. 

The amount of imports were $504,219 and 
the total thrown on the market $685,683. 





WASTE SILK. 


Sewing. Silk and Machine Twist, Black or Colors, 
sent by mail, 30 cents per ounce. Address 


SRAINERD, ARMSTRONG 4 CO., 





69 BROADWAY, New York. 





WHOLESALE HOUSE 
600 and 602 Broadway, 


RETAIL HOUSE 
34 and 36 East 14th St., 
UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK, 
Importers and Dealersin 


FRENCH MILLINERY GOODS, 


have always on hand the very latest and most ele- 
gant novelties in 


FRENCH TRIMMED BRATS and BONNETS, 
FRENCH FLOWERS and FEATHERS, 
Garnitures fer Bridal and Evening Wear, 
RIBBONS, SILKS, SATINS, etc., 

REAL and IMITATION —" 


RESS and CLOa K TRIMMINS 
also made to order at short notice to whey * ma- 


LADIES’ and CHILDREN'S UNDERWEAR, 
HOSIERY,6G LOVES, F FANCY GOODS, Etc. 


Country Gpdere Solicited. Sgmotce and Cat- 
alogues sent on application. 


MILLINERY. 


An ELEGANT ASSORTMENT of 
EXQUISITELY TRIMMED 





BONNETS AND HATS, 
from the most CRLEBRATHD PARISIAN MOD: 
ISTHS TOGETHER with a LANG! VAIIBLY of 


SUR OWN DESIGNS and MANUFACTURE 
AT VERY REASONABLE PRICES. 


LADIES’, MISSES’, and CHILDREN’S 


Untrimmed Hats and Bonnets, 


LATEST SUMMER 8 
i Mee SPeRIALS AND QUALITIES. 


FLOW 
en FLOWER, AND ORNAMENTS. 


AT SIeMArl& Cd 


BROADWAY, 4th AVE., 9thand 10th STS. 


STILL ON ROCK BOTTOM. 


HILL, MOYNAN & CO, 
271,273, 275, and 277 Grand St., 


BET. FORSYTH AND ELDRIDGE 8#TSB. 


GRAND SUCCESS OF POPULAR PRICES. OUR 
COUNTERS BEING CROWDED WITH CUSTOM- 
ERS DURING THE PAST WEEK ATTEST THE 
FACT THAT OUR GOODS AND PRICES ARE AP- 
PRECIATED BY THE PUBLIC. 


DRESS GOODS. 


ao pieces Dentelle Mixtare, 6c. Reduced from 12e. 
pieces Sussex Suitin, 7 ee heap for l5c. 

150 pieces Bourette Sui ing, 12%e. Good value for 
Full lines at 15¢ , 18¢., 20c., 25¢., up. 

on : 7" Bunting, new shades, ine. ecently sold 


1050 - 45-inch Bunting, all shades, 55c. Reduced 
from $1. 


LAWNS. 


A large selection Domestic Lawns, 10xe. 
450 pieces Domestic Organdies, 12e. 


A really good Cashmere at 50c. 

aountge le of Cash meres at 60c., 65c., 75c., 
c 
350 pieces BI ek Al paca at 25c. Cheap at 37c. 
Splendid designs in Black Matelasse, 20c. 


SILKS. 
Fancy Silks, 


50c., 65c. 
Splendid assortment of Fancy Silks, 75c, Worth 


Plain Silks, 55c., 65c., 75 

A beautiful selection at ‘si. Cheap for $1.50. 
Black Silks a specte aity. 

A good wpe Ad 

A better lity at 75c. 

A Lyons Cashmere Silke, $1.40. Good value for $2. 


GRENADINES. 


ONE OF THE LARGEST SELECTIONS OF GREN- 
ADINES IN THE CITY, 


comprising Striped, Plain, and Matelasse, from 6c. 
up. 


CLOAKS AND SUITS. 


L Linen Suits, from $2 up. 
Novelty Suits, from $5 up. 


up 
Cambric Suits comprising 8 pieces, $1.50, $1.7! 
@xtra sizes in Linen and Cambric Suits a Eas. 


HILL, MOYNAN & CO., 


271, 273, 275, and 277 Grand Street, 


BETWEEN FORSYTH AND ELDRIDGE STs. 


R. H. MACY & CO,, 


14th STREET AND 6th AVENUE, 

(®. M VALENTINE, Proprietor). 
Crand Central Fancy and Dry Goods 
Establishment, 
Comprising,26 complete Depart- 
ment Stores. 

THE BEST “ LIGHTED” STORE IN THE CITY. 
A — shopping can be asoompiiohed here in 


STRANGERS VISITING 


the city or ladies about to visit Harope will find here 

the most perfect facilities ——, bya any house in 

America tor supplying every arti toa 
LADY’S WARDROBE, 

Toilet, Comfort, or Use. 








R. H. MACY & CO. 


[June 6, 1878, 


Never so Cheap 


AS AT 


Currie & Co. s, 


No 315 6th Ave., 19th and 20th Sta. 





A carefully-selected stock of new DRESS GOODS 
at all prices from 5c. per yard upward: 


i, pieces BUNTINGS, all the choice shades, at 


~ aia 48-inch ALL-WOOL BUNTINGS, in all 
the newest shades, at 50c., selling elsewhere nt bide. 


af? pieces handsome GREN ADINE NOVELTIES at 
3c. 

150 pieces ALL-WOOL DEBEIGE at 2c. and up- 
ward. 


25 pieces $2 SILK-AND-WOOL NOVELTIEs, 
marked down to $1 per yard. 

GREAT BARGAINS IN FIGURED LAWNS, 24- 
inch, at 5e.; yard-wide at 8c. and 12e. for ali the 
choicest novelties. 
®PECIAL BARGAINS IN OURSILK AND BLACK 
GOODS DEPARTMENT. 54-4 Black Alpaca at 12\c. 
and upward. 

40-inch ALL-WOOL CASHMERE at 40c, 

epee oy! SILK GRENADINES at 85c. Sold else- 
where at $1.2! 

—_ AN MESH GRENADINES at 25c. and up- 
war 

nell SILK-AND-WOOL GRENADINES at lower 
prices than ever before offered, 

IN OUR HOSIERY DEPARTMENT we are offer- 
ing great bargains. LADIES’ HOSKM, in all the new. 
est shades, f>ur pairs for 25 cents. 

_nnacuee and BROWN HOSE, three pairs for 


SILK CLOCKED at 2c. per pair, and finet grades 
at very low prices. 

In MISSES’ FANCY STRIPES we shall offer spe« 
cial bargains at 25c, and 37 Ke. 

OUR GENTS’ SHIRTS, with Linen pocom. abd 
Cuffs and one of the best muslins, at 50c. each, at- 
tract general attention. 

IN OUR SUIT DEPARTMENT we make a s - 
clalty of Children’s Suits, at ver se", A 
NOVELTIES IN LADIES’ SUM AWLS. 


SAMPLES FREELY GIVEN OR MAILED TO 
ANY oa ohe oot ee GOODS SHOWN 
WITH PLEASUR 


CURRIE & CO., 


No. 315 Sixth Ave., New York. 


1878 JONES. = 1840 





° JONES °. 


Eighth Avenue )_Eighth Avenue 
AND 
Nineteenth Street. 


x 
x 





Nineteenth Street. 





x F x 

o a 

o 
. JONES 
SHOES. o o SILKS. 
RIBBONS. oa o CLOTHS. 
UNDERWEAR, o o DOMESTICS. 
UPHOLSTERY. qAQ. CARPETS. 
, _— oo pte 

FURNITURE. V Housefurnishing Goods 


Fancy Goods, Glassware, Crockery, Silverware, etc. 





(# Spring and Summer Goods now open- 
ing. Great variety and bargains through- 
out the house. All Orders will receive prompt 
attention. Samples dnd Catalogues sent 


JONES. 8th Ave., corner 19th St. JONES. 
Astonishing Low Prices at the 


SPECIAL SALE OF 


DRESS GOODS 


SULZBERGER’S, 
Grand Opera House, Eighth Ave. and 


treet. 
Pd ieces Bourette Suitings. 5¢c.a yard Worth 12¢ 
pieces Cashmere, all shades, I7c. a to Worth Ye. 
Bip pieces of Damask Suitings, new styles, 20c. Worth 





All-Wool Debeige. from 25c. pA 
Seaside Grenadines, 12 kc. orth 18¢e. 

Fancy Bourette Suitings, 25c. Worth 40ec. 

French Damasse, fines quality, 190. Cost to import, 


Seaside Bunting, in all the new shades, 19c. a yard. 
BLACK GOODS. 
Silks and Suits at inns sty me | bargain 
Linen and Housekeeping Goods extremely low. 
American Calicoes, 4c. 
4-4 Cambric, 6¥c. 
Best Percales. yard wide, 9c. 
1 dozen Pink and Blue Beane a at be. 





i TAs HL 


(WITH LINEN BOSOMS) 


AND SIX LINEN COLLARS 


(either ete or Turn-down). 
THOROUGHLY MA a BUT UNLAUNDRIED 


FOR 86 50. 
Send Size of Neck and Style of,Collar to 


HUTCHINSON BROS.. 


(CUSTOM SHIRT-MAKERS), 





869 Broadway, N. Y 





NOVELTIES, ; 
DRESS GOODS. A BOYS’ SUITS. 
SACQUES. a Vo -MILLINERY. 
GLOVES. . 0 Fancy Goovs, 
SHAWIS. o- ” a HOSIERY 
SUITS. o , o Laces. 
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Jone 6, 1878) 


THE BANKRUPT LAW. 


Tur House of Representatives has con- 
curred with the Senate in the bill repealing 
theBankrupt Law. The text of the repeal- 
ing bill is as follows : 





tatutes, and an actentitled ‘A: to 
amend an seritan an act entitled an 
act to es a uniferm m of Pank- 


ruptcy throughout the United States, ap- 
proved March 24, 1867,#nd for other-pur- 
oses, approved June 22d, 1874,’ and all acts 
p amendment or supplementary thereto, or 
in explanation thereof, be and the same are 
hereby —_ 

“Provided, however, that such repeal shall 
inno manner invalidate or affect any casein 
bankruptcy instituted and pending in any 
court prior to the day when this act shall 
take effect; but as to all such pending cases 
and all future proceedings therein, and in 
respect of all pains, penalties, and forfeit- 
ures which shall bave been ineurred under 
any of suid acts prior to the day when this 
act takes effect, or which may be thereafter 
incurred under any of those provisions of 
any of said acts, which for the purposes 
named in this act are kept in force, and all 

pal actions and criminal proceedings for 
a Violation of any of said acts, whether then 
pending or thereafter ingsrped, and in 
respect of all rights of debtors end credit- 
ors (except the right of commencing original 
proceedings in bankruptcy), and all rights 
of and suits by or against assignees under 
any or all of said acts, in any matter or case 
which shall have arisen prior to the day 
when this act takes effect (which shall be 
onthe 1st of September, 1878), or in any 
matter or case which shall arise after this 
act takes effect in respect of any matter of 
bankruptcy authorized by this act to be 
proceeded with after said last-named day, 
the acts hereby repealed shall continue in 
full force and effect until the same shall be 
fully disposed of, in the same manner as 
if said acts had not been repealed.” 


The practical effect of repealing the Bank- 
rupt Law will be to remit to the legislation 
of the several states a question over which 
the Constitution gives jurisdiction to Con- 
gress. That jurisdiction is not exclusive in 
Congress; and, hence, when it fails to exer- 


cise the power bestowed uponit, and thereby 
toexclude state legislation on the same sub- 
ject, the legislatures of the several states¢] Treasury opeyear ago, 


may pass such bankrupt laws as they please. 
Nor is there any doubt that they will 
please to pass laws on this subject; and, 
hence, the result will be the substitution of 
bankrupt laws by thirty-eight state legis- 
latures for a uniform law enacted by Con- 
gress and alike operative in all the states. 

Is this likely to be animprovement? Let 
it be conceded that the law repealed was 
defective in many respects and needed to 
be modified; and still the question is 
whether the state legislatures will establish 
8 better system than the one repealed, ora 
better system) ‘ one which Congress 
could have es sled if it had.made the 
proper effort. “Wesee no such probability, 
but rather exactly the reverse. While the 
country is politieally divided into states, yet 
commerce and trade, debt and credit over- 
leap all state boundaries and deal with 
the American people as practically one 
people. It was this view which led the 
framers of the Constitution to vest in Con- 
gress the power to establish “‘ uniform laws 
on the subject of bankruptcies throughout 
the United States.” State legislatures 
Cannot establish ‘‘ uniform laws” on this 
subject, since their jurisdiction is limited 
by state boundaries. They are likely to 
enact Jaws that will discriminate between 
their own citizens and the citizens of other 
states; and, moreover, there will be great 
diversity in these laws and probably many 
Contradictions, proceeding as they will 
from so Many sources. 

We think it a matter of regret that Con- 
Steas did not, instead of repealing the law 
[revious) existing, address its energy and 
egal skill to the work of amending it so as 
to Correct its defects and obviate all just 
Objections to it. If the Congress of the 
United States cannot make a good bank- 
rupt law, who can? Oan state, legislatures 


do 80? Have t Ww than Con- 
gress, and are ’ iy to exercise it in 
& way better to serve the general interests 


of the whole country ? 





THE PUBLIC DEBT. 


Tue following figures present a recapitu- 
lation of the public debt statement for the 














[st of the month: 
Debt Bearing Interest mn Coin. 

ponds at Der cent.. ; “8188, 00 
is at 5 per cent. «« 708,266,650 00 
ds at 44 per cen 235,000,000 00 
nds at 4 per cent......, 16 92,860,000 00 
Total principal... $1, 708,735,600 00 
Total interest....,.c.05s0ce0000000ee0 | 90,900,782°29 


THE INDE 





is most remarkable progress in the way of 
preparing for specie resumption, especially 


Iso the embar- 
rassments which have grown out of the 
unwise legislation of Congress. The res 
sult will be achieved by the aid of natural 
causes, ih spite of such legislation. 





WEEKLY DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS. 








IMPORTANT TO BVERY MERCHANT IN THB 
UNITED STATES, * 
MONDAY EVENING, June 3d, 1878. 
PRINTS. 
Spies... coos Sh4|Mallory ......ec00. 6 
ens..... 5 oe Ae .. 54 





Arnold ,........+++ Sd@jOrigntal.......... 
Cocheco, L........ 6 "|Pacifie ............ 5 
Dunnells.......... 5 ecogs 5 


Richmond. ... 
[aleamond 6 
Sprague.........5. 5 
amsutta........ 444 
Moeeceee — 


arner &Co...... 4% 
Gloucester........ — 
MA cdeccses _- 
Naddescecces Ore 


GINGHAMS, 


Belfast ..........0. 73¢|Namaske.......... 844 
Bates........s0.06 9 |Renfrew .......... 9 
Glasgow.......... 9 thwark........ 73 








Atlantic, 4 4 Lawrence, Dee ° 
“ PP 445 XX’ TS 1K 
- Li, a5 ER «4 24 
- ¥ 0 a 6% 
WOM, Bicccssce “| BBeccocee . 
ro ‘ 446%) ~#&248........ ‘ 
“ 30-inch 6 Miitsisanain : 5% 
Appleton, A, 44 7 rapa 
as 80-in, 68% Standard. 734 
Bedford R. | 84 5 |Medford, +47 
afte BP i ocenesee TaD Sees. Te 
ey Sh We iin tg 
png s 6 





see See IT 

i ad seen fg © 87 
eZ ew] 9-4 18 

Beene? £8 Oe lPequot, A... 2 
Great sails, g....+ 6 a ee 

“ va T | Pittafield, As. ..... 5% 
Harrisburg, A...-- P 8 

B.. ow _ 448 
Hyde Parx, San‘a Semen 





Falls, B.:: 7 
, >> eee 





when we remember the condition of the’ 


PENDENT. 




















Debt Bearing interest in Lawfui Monev. "| indian Orchard: . P awit a pa 
Nevy Pension Fund et 3.pex cent........ 14,00, 00 0) ercesne ERODE, W- + 02 
SOI ascusaredecnearbdiionaeas cane ines 175,000 00 Bee... @ Uti le 
Debt on which Interest has Ceased since Maturity. RR..-..-. 6 | 
PE ccoptpsissensesidaaimarrnant 96,148,500 26 | Laconia, AA....... 734) Wachusett, = - 
TRROMABE, ccc ccc tdseccccvccecedd dso govedocs 349,368 5, ys ot 7 \. Om 
Debt Bearing no Interest. $s» Dedede’ oe bs 48-in , , 1234 
Old demand and legal-tender notes...,. $346,743,813 50 | Langley, A........ 6%| Waltham, P ...... ll 
Certificates Of deposit... eee 35,705,000 00 apnea i et 
Fractional currency............. .....00++ 16,658,698 58 Laurel, _ tees Ly, 10-4 20 
Coin certificates............cceeeeeeeeeeeee 52,823,640 00 a o> eee, 
DOD. ssseesecsneesconens-oy 9451,90000000 | Anas : D +411 
Totafunclaiped interast,.....,.... 1.267 08 Waa 49 Capea 44 
L 44.8 | © Cambrie,44 12% 
Total Debt. Amoskeag, A, £4 8 |Masonville, 44° 
Principal,,....... Wad-scasenccaceneceeess ++ Oy240,008,902 84 Z, 7-9 5%|\Maxwell, 44 10 
Mhterest.,,........ Ss a cveee  31,336,40787 | Bay 4 6%| .™ Linen Finish 
Sisicinniaaiataiic $2.272,145,220 21 => 44 9 IN. ¥. Mille, 4-411) 
Ballou&8on, 44 is New Market,A,44 6 
Cash in the Treasury. - 30-in 5 si ivees 7 
May 30th. April 30th. Best. Wikissdadees vs Nashua, * by a 
COIM.....erccercseererseee +8 $189,708,021 10 $156,087.286 88 fgg ye **** ‘soie] «UW in 
OUFFENCY..........00.20+2000 3,094,748 47 1,168,140 68 Sy Sado 6 ‘Pepperell,’ 6-414 
Currency held for re- ; : tone, AAS Ti Of” 7-416 
demption of fractional A ‘Aiver.. 7 “ 8-418 
CULTENCY .....cceeesessee 10,000,000 00 10,000,000 00 Cabot, 1-8 6% “ 9-4 21 
Special deposit held for “ q “ 10~4 28 
the redemption of cer- © Beeiscccs 916 s 4 6 
tiflcates of deposit, as « in. ..... 1044 “ 7-8 54 
provided by law..... ... 35,705,000 00 =: 28,316,000 00 | Can ‘ 34 4 = |BSlaterville, 47 
‘ Clinton, CCC..44 9 - 7-8 5 
a $28,507,169 67 $195,515,377 56 a'G 66 Gites | 8 i 
Debt, Less Cash in the Treasury. Dwight . aa Utica aac 1% 
WO Gs NO od sa ssiactcaccesianccccaccrses 2,086,707 648 72 C. oa 
Linen Finish. .14 « 5-415 
Tune Ist, 1878... cceeescececseeeeees $2,033,637 ,450 64 F tdale, 44 8 Pas 6-4 18 
Decrease of debt during the month..... $3,070,198 08 | Fruitof the Loom: “ 8-4 2216 
Decrease of debt since June 30th, 1877..... 26,520,778 62 4 8% be 9-4 25 
Fearl 447 “ 10-4 
Bonds Isgued to the Pacific Railroad Companies, Interest ‘Green 44 6 |Waure No, 1.10 
Payable im Lavefut Money. Great 'Fals,8..... 6%|Wamsutta, 4-4 113 
Principal outstanding..................+ + 964,623,512 00 ts » ’ 15 
Interest accrued and not yet paid,.,.... 1,615,587 80 “ S . nhc cad [Wiitemsvile, 44 10% 
Interest paid by the United States:...., 37,896,884 50 © 9 Ma Hs, White Rock, 44 8 
Interest repaid by transportation of “ be ee 8{|Whitinsville, 44 8 
GUNN is isaisacosscsedcciescasanss aces 9,452,577,03 | Gold Medal, 44 8 = 7-8 7 
Balance of interest paid by the United 7 - 7-8 @4)Waltham, 6-417 
Nix cisinasncciacesiaisseaexanieares 28,443,751 47 | Hope, 44 7 * e. 1 
The noticeable feature in this exhibit i§ rere. as 5 10-4 4 
the fact that the Treasury had on the 80th 
of May $189,708,021.10 in coin, against Sates :-------te te ee ceecccece 113¢ 
$156,037,236.88 on the 30th of April, show- | Columbia, Heavy..1654|Warren, AXA... ..143 
ing an increase of $33,670,784.22 during OTOtt....eccccece 2 “  BB....... = 
the month. Deduct $52,823,640 held | Gay AKA.......144|York. 0.5 --0.0- 18 
for the redemption of coin certificates, a Se 18 
and we have $136,884 381.10 as the bal- | , isan 9 @lo Wtls, BB.....10 
coe in the Treasury available for the re- Amoskoag... * Mastabesie..12 OM 
mption of legal-tender notes as provided Dexter, » Aveo ttefield....— 
‘ B...— @12 |Thorndike,B.11@12 
for in the Resumption Act of 1875. This | qammton.. .10@11%<\Uncasville,A. 4 a 














TIOKINGS. 
Amoskeag, ACA...1634,Hamilton, D....... 10 
« Bee cee 15%¢|Lewiston. A, 36-in.18 
“ | 14}¢|Massabesic, A..... 13 
- Br rccge 1 ed RB. 4-01 
e D......11 g eaeckl 
“ Bicsses 101¢/Methuen, AA...... 14 
Cordis, ACE....... 18 |Pearl River........16 
si AAA...... 16 |Pittsfield .......... 5g 
Easton, ACA...... 11 wift River........ 
a ae Willow Brook. ....143¢ 
eee 9 |York, 30-inch..... 123¢ 
Hamilton.......... ” inch......15 
ORSET JEANS. 
Amoskeag...... . - 83¢|Laconia............. 8 
Androscoggin.... 9 |Lawrence, Satteen. 9 
Canoe River....... 6 |Naumkeag: 
Hyde Park........ 8 Satteens....... 9 
Indian Orchard.... 734|Pepperell. ....... 10 
Kearsarge ..... -9 
A F....++ T|Laconia, 34 
gawam, F....... 73¢|Laconia...........+ 
Amosgeag,...... -. Bg gman evcceecce 
Appleton.- ...... 83¢ assachusetts, C.. 734 
A -oceecsceee 8 |Popperell........-- Sh 
Boot, A.......2.0+- 83¢iStark, A.........0- 8 
NATIONAL NEEDLE CO,’S 
| 
“STANDARD” 
AMERICAN-MADE, 
HAND-SEWING . 


NEEDLES. 
SUPERIOR in Temper, 
BEAUTIFUL in Finish, 


AND IN ALL RESPECTS 
THE BEST EVER MADE. 


NATIONAL NEEDLE CO., 


SPRINCFIELD, MASS. 


23 


W.& J. Sloane 


INVITE SPECIAL ATTENTION TO THEIR 


Large and Elegant Assortment 


FOREIGN AND BOMESTIC 
Axminster, Wilton, 
Brussels, and Tapestry 


(CARPETING, 


which they offer at exceedingly low prices. 
if ALSC 7 ¥ 


India, Persian, 
Smyrna, Berlin 


CARPETS AND RUGS 


in beautiful designs and superior quality. 


EXTRA HEAVY INGRAINS, 


Novel Styles, 


with borders to match. Very durable and inexpensive 
ENGLISH AND AMERICAN OIL-CLOTHS, 


CORTICINE and LINOLEUM. 
JUST LANDED 
A Large Invoice of FRESH CHINA MATTING 

in White, Check, and a variety of Fancy Patterns 


649, 651, 655 BROADWAY, 
NEW 


YORK. 
Wholesale only at 525 and 527 Market 
St., San Francisco, Cal. 


CARPETS. 


GREAT BARGAINS IN NEW STYLES. 








Having opened our new and spacious Warerooms, 


189 and 191 Sixth Ave., cor. 13th St., 


(re doors above former location), with an entirely 
EW and COMPLETE S‘OCK, comprising the 
LARGEST and FINEST ASSORTMENT Even 
OFFERED AT RETAIL, and at 


PRICES LOWER THAN EVER BEFORE KNOWN, 


all having been purchased since the recent great 
DECLINE IN VALUES, consisting of 


MOQUETTES, WILTONS, AXMINSTRRS, ETc, 
FINE VELVET CARPETS, at..... $175 
BODY BRUSSELS, at .... ......... 125 and $1 SW. 
TAPESTRY BRUSSELS, at. . 75 and upward. 
INGRAIN, All Wool, at. ceseeeee. 50 and upward. 
INGRAIN, Cotton Warp, at.......... 3 and upward. 
OLL CLOTHS, all widths, trom 2! “per yard. 
JUST OPENED, A LARGE INVOICE OF 
TURKISH and PERSIAN CARPETS, 
RUGS, and MATS, ALL SIZES. 
(Our own importation.) 


All the latest novelties in UPHOLSTERY GOODS 
LACE CURTAINS, WINDOW SHADES, etc., etc. 


SHEPPARD KNAPP, 


189 AND 191 SIXTH AVENUE, COR, 13TH STREET 


GREAT SLAUGHTER IN 


CHINA MAT TINGS, 


Yard wide, WHITH, lic , l6c., 
yard and upward. 


RED CHECK, 


yard wide, 16c., 18c., and 20c. per yard and upward, 


Fancy Mattings, 


2c., We., and 82c. per yard and upward. Embracing 
over 100 patterns, at from W to #0 per cent. less than 
last year’s prices. 


H. P. WILLIAMS & C0., 


250 CANAL STREET, NEW YORK 


CEDAR CARPET LINING. 


(PATENTED.) 
The best thing in the Market. Price only 6 
cents per Yard. 
The Trade supplied by 


Cc. EF. TITCOMB, 











18c., and 20c. per 








No. 215 FEDERAL STREET, BOSTON, 








MCALLUM, CREASE & SLOAN, 
CARPETINGS. 


ALL STYLES AND GRADES. 





NEW PATTERNS! LATEST DESICNS! 
CHOICE COLORINCS! 








OF OUR OWN MANUFACTURE AND IMPORTATION. 
AT THE LOWEST PRICES, 


TO SUIT THE TIMES. 


1012 and 1014 Chestnut Street, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
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* Worcester’s Dicttonary is generally acknowledged to be the standing authority, especially tn spelling and pro. 
nunciation, and many publishers and newspapers, like the “ Tribune,” which for atime adopted Webster asan ay. 
thority, have gone back to Worcester. In these departments the editors of the last and only good edttton of Webster have 
confessed the superiority of Worcester by giving up many of the p°cultarities of the previous editions. They have simply 
Worcesterized their dictionary, thereby greatly improving it. Hither dictionary is good enough in tts definitions, anq 
where they differ inorthography and orthoepy most will prefer Worcester, and here is the chief use of a dictionary.” 
---THE INDEPENDENT, Oct. 18th, 1877, 


WORGESTER’S DICTIONARY, 


A National Standard to the American public; and also among all classes in England, as is proved by the following emphatic opinion from England’s highest Literary Author. 
ity, the London Atheneum: 


“The volumes before us show a vast amount of diligence. But with Webster it 1s diligence in combination with fancifulness; with Worceater,in combination with good sense and judgment, 
Worcester'sis the soberer and safer book and may be pronounced THE BEST EXISTING ENGLISH LEXICON.” 


THE EXTRAORDINARY DEMAND 


for Worcester is conclusively shown by the following letter received a few days since from the proprietors and publishers of the Dictionary: 
** To the Publisher of THe INDEPENDENT : Pamiape puta, Nov. 28d, 1877, 

** Dear Sir:—to reply t» your tavor of the 221 inst., we would say that at one time we did sell more Webster than Worcester, as stated by the Messrs. Merriam; but now, owing to its increasing 
popularity, we sell ten times as many Worcester ag Webster, and are glad to state that the salesof Worces:er this year are nearly double those of the correspondiag period last year. 

‘Ag an evidence of the progress Worcester is making, we would mention that some three months since {t was adopted for use fo the Pablie Schools of Louisiana, and a few days since for use 
in the Public Schools of Philadelphia. These are additionel to the other states and many cities in which Worcester has long been the favorite. 

** Yours, very traly, J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO.” 

tay~ WORCESTER is now eween asthe STANDARD AUTHORITY, and isso recommended by . Longfellow, Whittier, Sumner, Holmes, Irving, Winthrop, Agassiz, Marsh, 
Henry, Everett, Mann, Quincy, Felton, Hillard, and the majority of our most distinguished scholars; and is, besides, recognized as authority by the Departments of our National Government, 
“The best English writers and the most particular American writers use Worcester as their authority,” says The New York Herald; and this opinion has never been satisfactorily disputed. 


Worcesters Pictorial Quarto Dictionary, 


ILLUSTRATED AND UNABRIDCED, 


is a massive volume of 1854 pages, and contains considerable more than one hundred thousand words in its vocabulary, with their pronunciation, definition, and etymology. It is iNustrated with 
over 1,000 neat woodcuts and is enriebed by more than a thousand excellent articles on SYNONYMES, in which five thousand synonymous words are treated, and accurately and concisely illus- 
trated by short and well-chosen examples, Among the contents of this great Standard Dictionary will be found : 

I. Principles of Pronunciation. Il. Orthography. III. English Grammar. IV. Origin, Formation, and Etymology of the English Language. V. Archaisms, Provincialisms,and Amer- 
icanisms. VI. History of English Lexicography. VII. VOCABULARY. VIII. Pronunciation of Greek and Latio Proper Names. IX. Scripture Proper Names. X. Modern Geographical 
Names. XI. Names of Distinguished Men of Modern Times. XIf. Abbreviations used in Writing and Printing. XIII. Words, Phrases, and Quotations from the Greek, Latin, French, 
{tallan, and Spanish Languages. 


Worcester’s Quarto Dictionary is the crowning Jabor of a scholar who devoted a third of a century to philological studies. It is the ripe fruit of more years of earnest and diligent toil than 
fall to the Jot of most literary meo. It may fairly claim to be considered as the Standard Dictionary of the English language. 

In Orthography Dr. Worcester bas recorded accurately the best usage, He has not considered it the lexicographer’s province to alter the spelling of words in respect to which the usage 
of all our best authors 1s invariable and settled. 

The PRONUNCIATION of the words of the English Language is the present usage of literary and well-bred society. It has been very generally conceded that Dr. Worcester ts unrivaled in 
this department. By a simple system of notation Worcester marks the pronunciation of the vowel sounds in every syllable; and in respect to words of various, doubtful, or disputed orthoepy 
the differeot modes of Smart, Read, Sheridan, Walker, and other orthoepists are exhibited at one view. This is a valuable feature, not to be found in any similar work. 

The DeviNitions in Worcester’s Quarto Dictionary have been bighly commended for their completeness, accuracy, precision, and distinctness. They are amply supported by citations from 
the best authors, both ancient and modero, not only aptly illuctrating the significations, but constituting a rich collection of the maxims and gems of the language. 

Much laborious study has been devoted to the EryMo.oaixes of the words. The important results of later researches in philology are given. It has been the aim of the author to avoid 
fanciful theories and useless speculations, but to present the truest learning of the time in the most concise and definite manover. 





WORCESTER AND THE COLLEGES. WORCESTER AND THE SCHOOLS. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY bh lopt ’ From the lae RON, HORACE MANN: 
sean al bodenaneumaeen. as adopted Worcester’s Dictionary as its standard from the ‘For many years, in all my writing, speaking, and teaching, [have endeavored to conform 


to the orthography and ae rem tae g as contained in Worcester’s Dictionaries. I Sp pee 
g' ani 





COLLEGE OF WILLIAM AND MARY —_ be seeeeeene the highest standard recognized by the best writers and speakers in Eng 
sf in this country. 
ss “ WiLLIAMSBURG, Va., Dec. 13th, 1871. rom PROF. W..H. BAKER Sup. Public Schools, Savannah, Georgta : 
(Dec tite nthe telowing ae _ + am 7 a Wiliam and Mary, held on Monday last “ We are using Worcester’s Dictionaries in our schools, nos them to be far superior, 
i y pues ¢-ecegh in mapy respects, to any other dictionary of the English language.”’ 


c ee: : aS tan That Ab peogy Ne Dictionary be adopted as the standard of orthography in the | From PROF. B. MALLON, Sup. Public Schools, Atlanta, Georgia : 
ee en eens? : “We have adopted Worcester as the standard for our schools, and greatly prefer it to any 


other dictionary. 
; UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN. 1 From the Superintendent of the Boston Schools: ‘Vienna, AvsTRiA, August 24, 1873, 
PROF. C. K. ADAMS says: ‘¢ It gives me great pleasure to report that the MEDAL OF MERIT has been awarded to 
For years I have regarded Worcester’s Dictionary, all things considered, as the best dic- | your firm in consideration of the publication of the series of Worcester’s Dictionaries ; avd {a 
tionary accessible to American students,” my judgment it is an honor well deserved. JOHN D. PHILBRICK, 
PROF. M. L. D. OOGE says: ““U, 8. Commissioner to the Vienna Exhibition.” 


‘In all questions of ortbography and orth i 
suthers be pee” graphy and orthoepy in Enoglish I have always given Worcester’s 


PRoy.p.¥. week sys, UNIVERSITY OF ALABAMA, WORCESTER AND LITERATURE. 


** Worcester's Dictionary bas for a number of b de, t f ° " 
bama, the Standard for ortnography and orthoepy.' eHceert ‘adi ye tree SUMNER. .NCROFT, ANO OTHERS. AY OR IT. es 


“I fully concur with Prof. Meek in the opinion above given. ’ 
“CARLOS G. SMITH, Pres. Univ, Ala.” Extract Srom Speech of HON. CHARLES SUMNER: 


“The Senate need only go to a simple dictionary. I will not goto a law-book, or any work 








ee ee eee Fi ’ ARGE 
UNIVERSITY OF GEORGIA. ~ bene ~~ but I take woat I think is THE BEST AUTHORITY, WoRCESTER’S L 
ERO? WG. WADDELL saps ; From HON. EDWARD EVERETT: 
ra. wa ollowiug resolution was passed unanimously by the Faculty of the University; ““T have made constant use of Mr. Worcester’s Dictionaries since their first publication. 
ereas, It is desirable that a Standard authority should be chosen, in this Uaiversity, for | His orthography and pronunciation represent, so far as [ am aware, the most approved usage of 
the i and —a of Eiglisn words ; therefore, be it our language.” 
» that Worcester’s Quar'o Dictionary, of the Eoglish language be adopted as the | From WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT: 
Standard Dictionary of the University of Georgia.” 4 “Tue te aod sathontig temoiee, es conciseness and —— of the ss 
eee . the nicety with which the different shades of meaning in synonymes are distinguished, ao 
UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA. conscientious accuracy of the work in all its departments give it, ia my judgment, the highest 
HON. DAVID L. SWAIN, ex-president of the University, says: claims to public favor.” 
‘For twenty-five years past [ have been in the constant use of this Dictionary. From WASHINGTON IRVING : 
© SBR i lacie “T concur with the opinion of Mr. Bryant.” 
UNIVERSITY OF IOWA. From OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES: 


** Worcester’s Dictionary nas constantly lain on my table for daily use.” 


PRES. G v) : 
EORGE THACHER eavs: From JOHN HART, Sup’t Public Printing: 





‘* Whatever be the comparative excellences or defects of the t | E s . 
no scholar, writer, or educator can afford to be without Worcester's.”” aciieecninenaas i: pe ney . en aaaeak. <REbSE. SS TRE STANDARD AUTRORIFE POR CRE TORERO PRINIE™ 
aT BTR: cy Tad . % “y . f its 
wr ST. LOUIS UNIVERSITY. bed have long considered ‘ Worcester’s Quarto Dictionary’ superior to any other work 0 
bars sy .F, COOSEMANS, 8.J., the pre-ident, says: From HON. GEORGE BANCROFT: 
od your Dictionary superior to every work of the kind that has ever come under my notice.” ‘*On questions of orthography [ shall make it (Worcester) my standard.”’ 


ne AN ASTONISHING OFFER! <a 


Worcester's Unabridged Pictorial Quarto Dictionary. 


Bound in Sheep. 1854 Peges, over 1,000 Illustrations and over 100,000 Words. Issue of 1878. 


We bave made a special contract with the great publishing house of J. B. Lippineatt) & Co., of Philadelphia, by which we are enabled to offer the most desirable Premium ever givea by us 
panty Seageang newspaper-in the country. We will send this Dictionary to any person who will send us the names of Thiee New Subscribers and Nine Dollars ; or to any new Subscriber for three * 
a 4 a 4 bd aed person who will, on renewirg his own subscription, in advance, send us Two New Names additional and $93 or who will renew his own subscription for three years, 10 
The regular price of the Dictionary alone, at all the bookstores, is $10, whilethe lowest price of three subscriptions 1s $9. Both the Dictionary and the Three Subscriptions, under 


extraordinary offer, can, therefure, be had ther f > i " 
rey ea y part com, Soo together for only $8. The Dictionary will be delivered at our office, or in Philadelphia, free, or be sent by express or otherwise, as may be © 


Subscription Price of “The Independent,” $3 per Annum, in Advancé 


(= Specimwen Copies Sent Free. ‘ 
Address THE INDEPENDENT, 


POST-OFFICE BOX 2787, 251 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY. 
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Insurance, 
The Insurance Editor wilt give to the subscribers of THE 
INDEPENDENT information as tothe legal value of 
their polictes, according to New ork, Standard, 
and wul answer confidentially, by any inquirtes 
as to the standing of pant Great care must be 
taken to give a complete description of the policy: 
(1) as to age of insurer at issue of policy, (2) num- 





ber of paid, (3) amount of policy, (4) 
amount of ium, amd (5). kindof policy. Inelose 
stamped ; 


and@daresséd envelope. 
—— 


A GOOD APPOINTMENT. 


One of the fittest appointments we have‘ 
seen in a Jong time is that of Mr. Joseph F. 
Wright for Insurance Commissioner of the 
State of Ohio. Mr. Wright is just the man 
for the place. He bas been an insurance 
man for more than twenty years, and un- 
derstands life and fire insurance thorough. 
ly. He is a man well known for honesty 
and integrity. He has been a state senator 
from his own county and has filled numer- 
ous positions of trust. Not only from his 
knowledge of insurance, his experience asa 
legislator, and as an executive map, but from 
his general ability and straight common 
sense, we feel sure that there was no man 
in the State of Ohio who could better fill 
the position to which Mr. Wright has been 
uppointed. In making the appointment 
Governor Bishop has done himself great 
justice. He was selecting a man qualified 
to do the work, instead of rewarding some 
political back. 

It has almost invariably been the rule 
that the insurance officials of the various 
states have been men entirely ignorant of 
the business. Sometimes the men who 
have been placed in the positions have been 
most shamefully ignorant of insurance. 
The office of insurance commissioner has 
almost, as a rule, been given to men 
who had no conception of the meaning of 
the word reserve in life insurance, and who 
could not make a half decent guess as to 
the rate which should be charged for in- 
suring a building. In most elections the 
successful man must reward a certain num- 
ber of political helpers. The offices are 
bargained away in advance. Each friend 
knows what he is to get. Thisis all well 
enough, providing they «re qualified. It 
is only fair that a lawyer be selected for 
attorney-general and a doctor for health 
officer. It is just as fair that the man 
placed in charge of the insurance interests 
of any state should be one who knows 
something of the business, But we say, as 
arule, this has been entirely ignored. In 
this way state supervision of insurance has 
become quite too often adisgrace. The 
scandal of Superintendent Miller, of the 
New York Department, in 1872, was a 
marked example of the kind of an insur- 
ance commissioner which resulted from a 
mere politician. Again, during the past 
winter, the trial of Superintendent Smyth 
at Albany was still more so. No one ever 
supposed for a minute that he was selected 
because he had any qua'ificution for the 
place. He was an Albany politician and 
his business had been that of brewing ale. 
It was shameful and disgraceful to reward 
such a man with an office that requires 
thorough knowledge and judgment. 

We congratulate the State of Ohio and 
all friends of honest insurance upon the 
fact that at last there has been a man placed 
at the head of one of the leading insurance 
departments who was selected because he 
was qualified. Gov. Bishop deserves the 
thanks of the whole country for this ap- 
pointment. The following is the petition 
which was presented to the governor by 
the friends of Mr. Wright. It was signed 
by the very best citizens and underwriters 
of Cincinnati: 

“Hon. R. M. Bisnop, Governor of the State 
of Ohio: 

‘* Dear Sir :—The undersigned, citizens 
of Onio, impressed with the great import- 
ance of the subject of insurance, both of 
property and life, as it relates to all the 
commercial interests of the community— 
mechanics, manufacturers, merchants, 
farmers, and professional men—and that, 
therefore, the solvency wap Pong sce ot 
every insurance company doing business 
within the state becomes of the greatest 
moment to the people, and that, to secure a 
just and proper supervision of interests so 


Vital, it is absolutely essential that a gentle- |. 


Man of known skilf and ability in such 
Matters, and also one of unquestioned 
integrity, should be placed at the head of 
the insurance department of the state; 

We take pleasure in presenting for 
your consideration the name of Hon. Jos. 





F. Wright for appointment to that position. 

We claim for Mr. Wright ~~ 
“1st, A thorough knowledge and prac- 

tical experience in the business, both of 


fire and-life»i obtained by years 
of service in sala bani eae 4 
¢9 é highest racter for honesty 


and integrity, as the best guaranty for a 
faithful and impartial discharge of the 
duties of the ottice. ; ; 

!* $d, Experience in our state legislature, 
as 96 r and representative, duriag which 
service he Was member of the ‘insurance 
committee’ under which the most import- 
ant laws of.the state were enacted-relating 
to iNsurance companies, thus securing a 
knowledge of the laws and the duties of the 
oftice. 

‘4th. Executive talents of the highest 
order, assuring a prompt and thorough 
dispatch of the business of the depart- 
ment,” 





‘WILLIAM ORTON. 


Tue decease of this eminently practical 
and successful man, whose name is iden- 
tified with the telegraphic enterprise of this 
country, brings to light the fact that he 
was agreat patron of life insurance. He 
saw the superior advantages offered by the 
institution, and wisely availed himself of 
them; not trusting, however, to the repre- 
sentations of the agents who happened to 
stray in his way, but selecting his compan- 
ies for himself, with care, discrimination, 
and sound judgment. He made a study of 
the subject of life insurance, and pursued 
his investigations independently of state 
official reports, in which he never had any 
confidence. He became associated with 
the Northwestern Mutual Life, of Milwau- 
kee, Wisconsin, as trustee; and at bis death 
held insurance in that company to the 
amount of $20,000. He also had insur- 
auces on his life in other companies, 
amounting, with his Northwestern policy, 
to $83,000. Weare glad to add the name 
of William Orton toa score or two of our 
great self-made men who bave believed and 
invested in life insurance. Their heirs 
benefit by their selection. They get every 
cent of the face of the policies, and with 
large accumulations. But if their inherit- 
ance had consisted in stocks or reul estate, 
how large a deduction would have to be 
made for skrinkage in values! A sound 
life insurance company offers, after all, the 
best and safest of all investments, 

re 


INSURANCE NOTES. 


Tut Maryland legislature recently had 
under consideration a bill to compel life in- 
surance companies doing business in that 
state to pay every claim without question 
where two annual premiums had been paid 
on the policy. The plea for it was that 
the companies were two much inclined to 
contest claims, and that honest people who 
had no money to go to law with were 
thereby defrauded. Of course, this was a 
question of fact, and to the facts a com- 
mittee of life agents made their appeal. 
The following were found to be the figures: 


Amount of death-claims on citizens of 
Maryland reported to the companies. ..$7,146.172 
Amount paid without dispate or contest.... 7,06f,M2 





Amount paid after litigation ................. 32,436 
Amount successfully resisted...........6..005 30,664 
Amount outstanding, dueand unsettled... 22,000 


The last amount is much larger than it 
would be were it not for the unsettled 
state of the affairs of the Charter Oak 
Life. The fact is, the life compavies are 
under strong temptations to pay claims 
which could not be legally maintained; 
because to resist a claim is to bring odium 
on the company and the sympathies of 
juries are almost invariably with the plain- 
tiffs. Evenif a fraud has been committed 
by the deceased, people are apt to say his 





family are not to be blamed for that, oyer- 
looking the fact that the company ought 
not to suffer for it either, and that every 
man’s family does ‘aud must ‘profit or 
suffer according as its head is wise or un- 
wise, honest or dishonest. Then, again, 
many persons never learn the reasons why 
a Claim is resisted. They only know of the 
fact, without the particulars, and so the 
company loses. favor with them. Such a 
bill ag the one proposed would open the 
door to great frauds. With reference to 
any other business than insurance it would 
be hooted out of legislative halls. It pro- 
poses, in effect, to legalize any fraud that 
escapes detection for two years. Some 
very ingenious frauds are practiced upon 
the companies now, when their contracts 
are construed by the courts like any others; 
but this bill, should it become a law, would 
multiply such rascalities. Why should 
honest men wish to encourage rogues to 
prey upon them? For this is what it comes 
toin the end.—New York News Letter. 


—A good savings bank is an excellent in- 
stitution for the purpose for which it was 
designed; but a deposit in a savings bank is 
not life insurance, any more than it is fire tu- 
surance, or religion, or any other good thing. 
The savings bank does not furnish that 
which you most need—viz., the assurance 
that your family or estate shall not be deprived 
of the value of your labor by your death. Put 
the money which you would pay for tire in- 
surance on your house into a savings bank, 
and when your property burns draw out 
your deposit of fifty dollars and try to re- 
place your bome withit. Put the money 
which you should pay for life insurance in- 
to the savings bank, and after your death 
let those who were dependent upon you 
draw out the paltry deposit and match it 
with the lost value of your labor, and mark 
how miserably inefficient the savings bank 
deposit becomes in the realm of insurance. 
In fact, as you know, it is not insurance at 
all. 1t does not profess to be insurance, 
and you do it injustice by the attempt to 
make it appear what itis not and cannot 
be, The savings bank has a mission of its 
own, in the execution of which it is suc- 
cessful.— The tna. 


—Still the trial of Benjamin Noyes, at 
Newark, hangs on. It was supposed that 
he could be disposed of in a week or ten 
days at the furthest; but it has taken about 
a month, and still it goeson. But it is 
worth it—that is, if one wants to know 
just how it is that insurance wreckiog is 
done. His double-and-twisted shuffling 
and shifting of names and titles, mixed up 
with the word ‘‘ National,” has been de- 
cidedly remarkable. Mr. Noyes has sev- 
eral ways to dispose of an _ insolvent 
life insurance company. The first is to 
change its name, If this does not work, 
the name and location ischanged. Failure 
here, another insolvent company is taken 
in. If solvency has not yet been secured, 
his last plan will surely secure it. All of 
the policies are to be written by a patent 
process, in which the reserve is made a 
charge against the policyholder, and then, 
says Mr. Noyes, ‘‘no life insurance com- 
pany need ever go into the hands of a re- 
ceiver.” 

—Mr. F. M. Ballard, who long and suc- 
cessfully managed the insurance depart- 
ment ot The New York Mail, is not to be 
lost to insurance journalism. On the sus- 
pension of the Mail, he transferred his serv- 
ices to The Daily Bulletin, and a new week- 


ly is to be started, maiply i) insurance in- 
terests, to be called The i Mr. Bal- 
lard is the most persistent gatherer of in- 
surance news tbat exists. 





When the Noyes trial commenced in 
Newark, it was supposed that it would take 
a week or ten days. It is now probable 
that very nearly a month will be consumed 
before a verdict is reached. The cost to the 


County of Essex will be pretty near $10,- 
000. One can bardly help hoping that the 
state will have some return for this expense 
in the services of this notorious insurance 
wrecker. 


INSURANCE 
THK 


MUTUAL BENEFIT 


LIFE INSURANCE CO., 
NEWARK, N.J 


Incorporated 1845. Purely Mutual. 





All approved forms of policies is- 
sued. Reports and Statements fur- 
nished at the office of the Company 
or any of its agencies. 


LEWIS C. GROVER, President. 


JAS. B. PEARSON, Vice-Pres., 
EDWARD A. STRONG, Sec’y. 

BENJ. C. MILLER, Treasurer. 
B.J. MILLER, Actuary. 


“T'll Make Assurance Double Sure.” 
THE 


NATIONAL LIFE 


INSURANCE Co.,U.S.ofA., 
WASHING! ON, D.C. 
CHARTERED BY CONGRESS. | 
{ 





Surplus. JON. 156, 1818 sca cccsccee 1,300,814 83 
All this Surplus le Security ‘Additionul to the Re- 
erve 


& e 
Ratio of Assets to Linbilities, 148 per Cent. 
Perfect Security. Low Rates of Premiums. Di fi- 
bite Contracts, S 
The Largest Capital of any LLFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY in the World. 
OFFICERS: 
EMERSON W. PEETI, President and Actuary. 
J. ALDER ELLIS, JOHN M. BUTLER, 
Vice-President. Secretary. 
SAMUEL M. NICKHRSON, 
Chairman Finance and Executive Committee. 
BUSIN 688 OFFICK: 
CHICAGO, ILL , 157—168 LA BALLE BT. 


UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company, 


Nos. 261, 262, 263, and 264 Broadway, cor. 
Warren Street. 


INCORPORATED 1850. 
CASH ASSETS, 


$4,827, 176.52. 


The principal features of this Crmpany are A BSO- 
LUTE SECURITY, FCONOMICAL MANAGEMENT 
and LIBERALITY TO THK INSURED. 








All Forms of Life and Endowme nt Policies Issued. 


JAMES BUELL, President. 
Cc. P. FRALEIGH, Seqnetaey. 
GKO, H. BURFORD, Actuary. 


PRINCFIEL 


F., AND M. 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 
SPRINGFIELD... ...... MASSACHUSETTS. 
ash Capjral all paid in.......... $750,000 00 
ererve fo fa bilities, in- 
cluding Reinsurance. ..,....... 596,289 3 
GRGEEE, 2... 0 cccccee 060 eccchedscces 289,639 








Total Assets, Jan. Ist, 1878 81,636,029 71 


DWIGHT R. SMITH, President. 
SANFORD J. HALL, Secretary. 
ANDKEW J. WRIGHT, Treasurer. 





WESTERN DEPARTMENT........ CHICAGO, ILL. 
A.J. HABDING, General Agent. 
THE 


PENN MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 
OFFICE 931 CHESTNUT STREET. 


INCORPORATED IN 1847. ASSETS, $6,280,723 46. 

SAMUEL C. HUBY, Premdent, 
PURELY MUTUA®.. 
Entire surplus returoea to the members every year. 
Policies non-forfeiting for their value. 
Endowment policies at life rates. 
Agents wanted. Apply to 

H. 8. STEPHENS. Vice-President. 








Deduct Capital, - 


H. Z. CULVER 
Wa. H. OVINGTON, 





Cash Capital, 200,000. 


Cash Surplus as regards Stockholders, . . 
Installment Notes on hand Jan. 1st, 1878, $1,7 


D. A. KNOWLTON. JR., 


19th ANNUAL STATEMENT, JANUARY 


AMERICAN INSURANCE CO,, 


Organized A. D. 1859. 


Policies issued upon the Stock or Installment Plan. 
Churches, and Schoolhouses. No Policies written 


0 situated 
ot Policies written from SER to ITB: 24 816. 1 


Total Cash Assets, ° ° 
Re-Insurance Reserve and all other Liability, - « a = 


Cash Surplus as regards Policyholders, ° - ° ° ° ° 


i 
n force, 138,310. 
: 


ist, 1878. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


Insurance confined to Dwelling-houses, Private Barns, their Contents, Farm Property 


n Chicago or any large City. Number 
$904,224 31 
433,919 24 


$470,305 07 
200.000 ov 


: $270 305 07 


22,692.34. ‘Resse paid from 1873 to 1878, $1,299,420.14. 


et H. N. HIRBARD CHAS. L. CURRIER 
por. NOVeE ee aoe: J.M. BAILEY. ° LOYAL L. MUNN. - 
i 8. CURRIER, NICHOLAS KRANSZ, 


OFFICERS: 


H, Z. CULVER, Pres’t. Hon. H. N. HIBBARD, Vice-Pros’t. . CHAS. L. CURRIER, Seo’y. 
BR. B. CURRIER, General Agent. 


M. A. HOYNE, Treas. 
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HOME 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 


OFFICE, No. 135 BROADWAY. 


CASH CAPITAL, - bd ° bd 


Reserve for Reinsurance, - 


Reserve for Unpaid Losses and Dividends, = ° ° 


Net Surplus, - - 


TOTAL ASSETS, January, 1878, - 2 


$3,000,000 00 
1,836,432 31 
266,391 42 
1,016,703 02 


$6, 1 09,526 75 758 


SUMMARY OF ASSETS. 


Copal 0 TRB io is 0006 -000-- 2+ rcccceg svecvcdinegsvescbegpecop ese. cossos secvsecece.cceses secescccsces 
Bonds aoape as ‘market first lien on Real Bstate (worth $4,298,200) 


Bank i Stock odesvcehpes gen ide: 


State suit City Bonds 


Loans on Stocks, payable on demand (in (marivet ‘value of Becurities 


Interest due on ist anuary, 
palence, = ee of —— 





CONTIN EN TAL| 


LIFE 
Insurance Co, 
OF HARTFORD: 

CONR, 

ASSETS, 
$3,4:23,783.16 

SURPLUB, 
$379,602.16. 
Jas. 8. Parsons 
President. 
A. 8. Winchester 
Vice-Pres't. 
R. E. Beecher 
Secretary. 


1825. 1878. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA 


FIRE INSURANCE CoO., 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 








Cash Capital................ $100,000 00 
Reinsurance and all Lia- 
PE oicsucegdadasesens 779,325 44 






BUrplus .....ccccccccccccccces 545,155 72 


Wm. G. Ongar JOHN > 4 tae Pres. 
ly Age, Jom Ass’t 





ESTABLISHED A. D, 1850. 
THE 


MANHATTAN 
L FE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF NEW YORK. 


ABBOCLE, OVOF...00. 0000000 ecccescceoes $10,000,000. 
Surplus, MOarly........ssceceseeees- 2,000,000. 
The assets are good for their full face. No deduc- 


tion is necessary on account of depreciation from any 
cause. 


Examine the Fians and Rates of this Company. 


HENRY STOKBS, President. 
OC. Y. WEMPLE, Vies-President 
J. L. HALSEY, Seoretary. 


8. N. STEBBINS, Actuary. 
W. Y. Wempce and H.B. STomEs. Ase’t Sec's. 


THE 


MUTUAL LIFE 


OF NEW YORE, 





144 AND 146 BROADWAY 


NEW’ YORK. 


al. 8S. WINSTON, President. 


ASSETS OVER 


$85,000,000. 





RICHARD A. McCURDY, 
Vice-President. 
Isaac F. Luovn, Secretary. 
W. H. ©. Barruzrt, Actuary; 






Pee errr rer 


CHAS. J. MARTIN, President. 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New YORK, January 234, 1878. 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com- 
pany, submit the following Statement of its 
affairs on the 3ist of December, 1877. 


Premiums received on Marine Risks, 
from Ist January, 1877, to 31st Decem- 


» ber, 1877 wobicis aioe cewe esa OAT1O,065 63 
remiums on Policies pot marked 0 L) 
Of JANUBFY, 1877, .....-0e.ceceeeereessers 2,040,362 61 


Total Amount of Marine Premiums...... 96,751,028 44 


No Policies have been issued upon Life 
sks; nor upon Fire disconnected 
with Marine Risks. 
Premiums marked off from Ist January, 
1877, to 8lst December, 1877............ $4,902,381 08 


Losses paid during the same period...... "92,565,890 a 

Returns of Premiums and Expenses.. 

The pomeany has the following Assets, 
viz 


United Sie and State of New Yor 
Btoc! y,. Bank, and other Stocks 910,565. 
Loans hot 4 by Stocks and otherwise 1,163, F 
Real Estate ont aus due the Com- 
pany. estimated at .. .........sceseeeee 617,436 O1 
roan Notes ~~) Bilis Receivable.. Le 


SED EEE ... 000 veccccsecns soccseedeess 364 
Total Amount of Assets.......... $14,366,351 06 
SSS 
= 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding eertifi- 
ates of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or 
heir legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, 
he fifth of February next. 

The oytstanding certificates of the lasue of 1874 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the fifth 
of Februury next, from which date ail interest 
thereon will cease, The certificates to be produced 
atthetime of payment and cancelled. Upon cere 
tifieates which were issued for gold premiums the 
payment of interest and redemption will be in gold 

A dividend of forty per cent. is deglared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year end- 
ing 3lst December, 1877, for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the seventh of May next. 

By order of the Board, 

J, H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES. 

J. D. JONES. FRANCIS SKIDDY, 
CHARLES DENNIS, ALEX. V. BLAKE, 
W. H. H. MOORE, ADOLPH LEMOYNE, 
LEWis ¢ OBT. B. MINTURN, 
CHARLES H. RUSSELL, CHA MARSHALL, 
DAVID PANE ROBERT L. STUART 
Go BURNHAM, JAMES @. DE E FORBST, 
BANRLS MILLER . ‘ERED OHAUNCEY, 
WM. STURGIS CHAS. D. LEVERICH, 
JOSIAH 0. LOW. HORAG RAY, 
WILLIAM B. DODGE, UND W. CORLIES, 

ROYAL PHELPS Foun 





TH OMAS. ¥. YOUNGS, WI 
CA ND, Ww 
JOHN D HEWLETT, LAF ING. 
WILLIAM H. WEBB. _ THOS. B. CODDINGTON, 
CHARLES P: BURDETT, HORACK K. THURBER. 
J. D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 24 Vice-President. 
A. A. RAVEN, 3d Vice-President. 


CONTINENTAL 


(FIRE) INSURANCE COMPANY. 
This Company conducts its rund Loan under the New York 


1 2 yee i ir. C 

, At te. ana vo eso mows 
Cash on ~~. and in banks.. “$183,411 64 
Loans U. 8 and other 

Brocks (value $502,456 

















payable on demand......... .. 402,460 00 
—— 585,871 64 
Loans on Pos and Mortg e 
fon tate, worth 633,000 00 
United States and other ‘ibd 3 and. nd Bonds 
Fw ae the Company as Follows (Market 
vere ers Bank and mapped 
+ $232,310 00 
20,070 00 
72,800 00 
7° $0 
Real a) Bee id by the ~~ 
ane amie —- 
oan Brooklyn, ac- 
quired by foreci Pp. ae Ne eee 699,800 00 
P. - and balances is 





eeeeeeeess os 


Intere @ this day)... 
Rents due and accrued 


ee $3,173,9: 
Reserve for Reinsurance of 173; 
outstanding plete... + 83,0 21 
“for reported losse 
claimed dividends, 
etc , etc., etc....... oe 
~ for contingencies eoswee 


Capital ....0..00) <o.ge ssn 00 
Guaranty Sur rr SO 








oc ae 966,501 ey 














THIRTY-THIRD ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THB 


NEW YORK 
Life Insurance Gompany. 


Office Nos. 346 and 348 Broadway. 


JANUARY Ist, 1878. 


Amount of net Cash Assets, January 1st, 1877. . .  . 


REVENUE ACCOUNT. 


$82,730,898 20 


Premiums received and deferred............. oe eee $6,282,394 70 

Less deferred premiums, Jan. Ist, 1877....... éeeeeee 432,605 40 $5,799,699 30 

Interest received and accrued....... pcmasiasCUbNs 2,168,015 85 

Bnen-aeereed: Jan; Behy BOTT vies scsccccccsecccsccese 300,558 68 1,867,457 17 $7,667,156 47 





$40,398,054 67 


DISBURSEMENT ACCOUNT. 


Losses by death, including additions,....ccccccees sescsecceees «+ $1,638,128 39 
Endowments matured and discounted.............se00 secoucas <o 185,160 12 
Life annuities and reinsurances............ ccecvececcccs S0d0ss000 194,318 86 
Dividends and returned premiums on cancelled policies.......... 2,421,847 36 
Commissions, brokerages, agency expenses, and physicians’ fecs. 531,526 08 
Taxes, office and law expenses, salaries, advertising, printing, etc. 501,025 90 
Reduction of premiums on United States atocks....... $211,112 72 

Reduction on other stocks..........0.0. bee eesborcce JERROD 

Contingent fund to cover any depreciation in value of 

FOR] CCALE... ccccccccccccccccccccccescccecccces «- 250,000 00 473,142 72 $5,945,149 38 





$34,452,905 29 


ASSETS. 


Cash in bank, on hand, and in transit, since received..... ...... $1,216,301 61 
Invested in United States, New York City, and other stocks (mar- 

ket value $13,379,930 33)............ eaeueainine secs sees sseee 12,875,584 60 
Real estate......... 000000860 600006600000 cb00dsCsibe nese eseoneseues 3,350,268 07 


Bonds and mortgages, first lien on real estate (buildings thereon 
insured for $13,580,000, and the policies assigned to the 


company as additional collateral security)...........+-see++ 15,379,202 23 
*Loans on existing policies (the reserve held by the company on 

these policios amounts to $3,445,195) ........ccceeeecceceeee 695,234 74 
*Quarterly and semi-annual —— on existing policies, due 

subsequent to Jan. Ist, 1878.. eessemewasereeaeaseusasiees 396,289 26 


*Premiums on existing policies in course of transmission and col- 
lection (estimated reserve on these policies $674,000 ; in- 





PEO A CIMT) o)s,c: once esatsceicsce cet etcdadececceacess 167,183 37 
Agente’ balances... .......2-ccccccccccccccccssevcccccce ecccccccce 56,945 97 
Accrued interest on investments to Jan. Ist, 1878....... seueeuees 815,895 35 
$34,452,905 + 
(* A detailed schedule of these items will accompany the usual 
apnual report filed with the Insurance Department of the State of 
New York.) 
Excess of market value of securitics over COBt.......e.eeeseeeeees 504,845 64 
GAGE ABEETIS Jan; 16t, 1876 ........<.ccvcecccccceess Piggitanmenekels €34,957,250 93 
Appropriated as follows : 
Adjusted losses, due subsequent to Jan. Ist, 1878...............006- 348,069 48 
Reported losses, awaiting proof, etc.........sseseeeecceccceceeecees 112,897 $4 
Reserved for reinsurance on existing policies; participating in- 
surance at 4 per cent., Carlisie, net premium; pon-partict- 
pating at 5 per cent., Carlisle, net premium,.............-+- 31,022,405 99 
Reserved for contingent liabilities to Tontine Dividend Fund, over ‘ 
and above a 4 per cent. reserve on existing policics of that 
CIRM. cccccccccccsscecoccccs sew abasabed siosiesltinesiienesiee Ane 792,802 22 
Reserved for premiums paid in advance.......... sesuncseceeeeeee 17,480 91 82,208,106 44 
Divisible surplus at 4 per cent...........ceseeeeees eG Sesisivauinacneae aesaeeeaee $2,664,144 49 
Surplus, estimated by the New York State Standard, at 414 per cent., over...... 6,000,000 


From the undivided surplus of $2,664,144 49 the Board of Trustees has declared a reversion 
ary dividend, available on settlement of next annual premium to participating policies propor 
tionate to their contribution to surplus. 





During the year 6,597 policies have been — insuring $20,156,689, 


Number of policies in force January lst, 1876............ Sigh suawlenaeencie 44,661 
Number of policies in force January Ist, 1877........... see cccerces os cee e442 
Number of policies in force January lst, 1878..........5 eeeeseeee eee ee 045,605 
Amount at risk January Ist, 1876....... eereeerer eT eee ee eee eeeerceceeees + $126,132,119 
RPE GE TAG TAWBIET 16Gb, TET eo iiss ccicccsde cscccccceccecccccscccescssece weeds 127,748,473 
Amount at risk January Ist, 1878.........ceccceeseeeees Saieecuseenscceseceseciees 127,901,887 


Divisible surplus at 4 per cent. January 1st, 1876, $2,499,656. 
Divisible surplus at 4 per cent. January Ist, 1877, $2,626,816. 
Divisible surplus at 4 per cent. January Ist, 1878, $2,664,144, 





TRUSTEES. 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, WILLIAM H. APPLETON, 
ROBERT B. COLLINS, EDWARD MARTIN, 
CHARLES WRIGHT, M. D., ISAAC C. KENDALL, - 

J. F. SEYMOUR, WILLIAM H. BEERS, 


JOHN MAIRS, H. B. CLAFLIN, 
DAVID DOWS, LOOMIS L. WHITE, 
HENRY BOWERS, @ GEORGE A. OSOOOD, 


WILLIAM BARTON, 
WILLIAM A. BOOTH, 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, President. 
WILUIAM HH. BEERS Vice-President and Actuaty. 


THEODORE M. BANTA,. Cashier. D. ODELL, Superintendent of Agencies. 


* JOHN M. FURMAN, 
EDWARD A. WHITTEMORE. 





CHARLES WRIGHT, M.D., Residence 109 E. 26th Stree 
HENRY TUCK, MeD., Residevce 15K, Bint Street,” | Medical Bvaminers, 
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Moung aud Old. 


WILLY’S RULE. 





BY FANNY PERCIVAL, 





LittLe WILty has invented 
Just the oddest sort of rule 

For the tasks that do not please him, 
Given bim at home or school. 


So absurd a rule as his is 
Never yet was found in books. 
Here it is, and you'll acknowledge 
How ridiculous it looks. 


“ Always say you cannot do it 
Long before you’ve really tried. 
Pout a little, cry a little, 
Thiok of everything beside. 


‘Tf it still does not come easy, 
Pout and frown a little more ; 
Cry considerably harder, 
Also longer than before, 


“Should all this be insufficient, 
There is nothing else to do 
But to give it up entirely ; 
It is quite too hard for you,” 


Oh ! the hours that he has wasted, 
And the teara, at home and school, 
Trying to do tasks assigned him 
By this very silly rule, 


And it seems athing the strangest 
That he keeps on using it, 

Woen he knows as well as can be 
That it doesn’t help a bit. 


Will the bright idea, I wonder, 
Ever come into his head 

That ’twere well to drop thie poor rule, 
And use helpful ones instead ? 





THE DOG WHO WANTED TO BE 
WISER THAN OTHER DOGS. 


BY EMILY F. WHEELER. 








THERE were two puppies in the kennel; 
both round and rolypoly and good-natured. 
One was all brown; the other bad black 
tips to ears, nose, and tail. They had 
very bright eyes, ears always alert, and tails 
that wagged steadily. They knew nothing 

of the world to which they had come; 
but, since they were well-fed and petted a 
great deal, their ignorance was bliss. 
But one of them proved presently to be 
very clever, and his education was taken in 
hand by his young master. He learned to 
stand on his hind legs, to jump over a stick 
and through a hoop, to shake hands, to 
hold a pipe in his mouth, and to speak for 
his dinner, Not a single bark; but three, 
one after the other, short, sharp, and de- 
cisive. In brief, he was on the way to bea 
learned dog. ‘The other made such a fuss 
over his lessons that he was given up as 
hopeless. Tip had at first a proper con- 
tempt for Zip’s stupidity; but by and by he 
began to envy it. 

‘“‘I work so hard!” he said one day, 
when, after a long drill on a new trick, he 
was allowed to run back to his kennel. ‘‘I 
don’t think it pays.” 

He spoke to himself, for Zip was visit- 
ing in the next yard; but the old barn cat, 
who lay stretched in the sunshine on the 
gatepost near him, turned her head lazily, 
and said, in her soft voice: 

‘“What do you do it for, then?” 

“They make me. I have to mind them. 
My throat aches now, I’ve barked so much 
for my dinner; and Zip will get his, I ven- 
ture, without opening his mouth. It’s the 
penalty of genius, I suppose.” And the 
dog heaved a sigh, which sounded like a 
snore to his master, who was passing just 
then. . 

The cat looked at him. She knew that 
One cou'd not expect from dogs the fine 
intuitions, the modesty, the grace which 
distinguished her race; but Tip was more 
Conceited than was usual. “Do you want 
to stop being clever?” she asked. 

“No—o—not exactly. You wouldn’t 
advise that?” The puppy was a little 
anxious. He had an awful respect for 
the old cat, the length of whose claws and 
the terror of whose eyes he knew very well. 

“T never advise people,” said the cat, in 
her sweetest purr. ‘It’s a waste of breath. 
You might run away. The world is a big 
One, And I should have the more milk,” 
she added, to herself. 

Tip was not quite ready to do that; but, 

ving begun to ask advice on his affairs, 
he carried his appeal next day te the spar- 
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rows, who flitted over the roof and had 
their nests in the eaves. 

‘* Dear Sparrows,” he said, ‘‘I want to be 
wise—wise enough to get my dinner with- 
out working. How can IY” 

‘* But we all work for our dinner,” chat- 
tered they. . 

‘* But you do things it’s your nature to,” 
said Tip, whose sorrews were making him 
a philosopher. ‘‘It’s not my nature to 
stand on two legs or smoke.” 

“You belong to man. It’s his nature 
then,” sang they. And they fluttered 
about the eaves and cooed to their little 
ones, and would not listen to the puppy. 

“If I could get on alone, then, 1 could do 
as I please; but where would my dinners 
come from? I couldn’t eat cats ” (that be- 
ing the only game he felt a desire to pur- 
‘Perhaps some old dog can tell 


So he asked a fine old Shepherd, whom 
they visited—a dog who lay in the sun all 
day and did nothing. But alas! he knew 
nothing of the yearnings of youth; his own 
was so long past. 

““You're lazy!” hesnapped. ‘‘ Every one 
must work in this world—at least, when 
they’re young. You may think I do noth. 
ing now; but there was a time when I had 
a great deal on my hands.” 

“*Did you ever have to do tricks?” suid 
Tip, anxiously. 

‘“‘I was too big for such nonsense. I 
was good for something, I tell you,” roared 
the Shepherd. 

“He knows nothing about it,” said Tip 
to himself. ‘I'll ask the Lap-dog tha; 
comes here sometimes.” 

Now the Lap-dog was a sweet creature. 
She was pure white, with long silky fur, a 
cream-colored nose, and black eyes. She 
always wore a blue ribbon, was rarely out 
of her mistress’s arms, and had a great deal 
to say about her nerves. Tip had some 
trouble in getting ber intoa corner for 
their talk; but at last he found a chance to 
ask her what she thought of the world and 
how she passed her time. 

“‘T hardly know,” lisped she, in answer. 
“‘T never think. It's very unladylike, my 
master says. I sleep mostof the time. I 
have a servant to wash and care for me 
and I ride every day with my mistress,” 

“‘T—I should think that kind of life a 
little dull.” 

‘Tastes differ,” said the Lap dog, proud- 
ly. ‘‘ I’m not strong enough to jumpround, 
as you do, and my mistress is very careful 
of my nerves. At least, I don’t work, and 
I thought that was what you wanted.” 

No, that was not just what Tip wanted. 
But by this time he hardly knew what it 
was. Nothing less than an explanation of 
the whole universe would satisfy him now. 
Why he was here, and what kind of a 
place the world was, and the easiest way to 
get on in it—this and more he pined to 
know. He neglected his tricks; he even, 
sometimes, neglected his dinner. Who 
can tell the sorrows of the young soul puz- 
zling over the niany mysteries of life? 

‘*If I were to go to the wild creatures in 


.the woods, do you think they could tell 


me?” he asked the cat. 

‘* You might go to the White Owl,” said 
Puss. ‘‘They say he’s very wise. For 
my part, I’ve always found it best to be 
my own adviser. But dogs seem to be 
weak creatures,” 

So one moonlit night the puppy trotted 
off’ to the woods in search of the White 
Owl. 

‘* Life,” said the philosopher, when he 
had heard the puppy’s story—“‘ life,” and 
he rolled his great eyes impressively, ‘‘is 
a continuous adjustment of the internal to 
the external. This is its sum: when one 
door opens another shuts. The further 
one advances the nearer he comes to the 
far-off and infinite, There are no settled 
questions in the world. Therefore, it is 
good to meditate. But for thee, O Dog! 
be content and seek not to penetrate the 
mystery of existence, since life has space 
for all endeavor and need of none. - Our 
nature is ever at some point coincident 
with the axis of things. The law of major- 
ities rules vulgar souls and the virtue most 
in fequest is conformity. Do the duty 
nearest thee.” 

The puppy trotted home, a sadder, not 
a wiser dog. 

**So you went to see the White Owl,” 
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said the old Shepherd, the next day. “I 
suppose you know all about it now?” 

“No, not exactly. I couldn’t tell just 
what he meant. But it was very five. 
What a brain be must have! I don’t 
wonder people say ‘ as wise as an owl,’ ” 

‘‘Ho!” said the Shepherd. ‘‘ They say 
that when they mean a body’s not wise at 
all. Take my advice, Dog. Do what's ex- 
pected of you and try to like your tricks. 
You're not pretty evough for a lap nor big 
enough for a watch-dog. Accommodate 
yourself to circumstances,” 

‘*T wanted a Higher Life,” mourned the 
puppy. 

‘People talk a deal of nonsense about 
Life,” said his adviser. ‘‘Do your work 
every day, and it'll come out right.” 

‘““Why, that was what the White Owl 
meant, I guess,” said Tip, delighted to 
find out, ‘‘ And so I’ll try it.” 

And s0, instead of wasting time asking 
advice, he listened to his master, and soon 
found but that, in some fashion, every one 
must work; that dogs who belonged to no 
one had much worse times thanhe. He 
gave his mind to his tricks, and after a 
while proved clever enough for useful 
things. He carried the basket to market, 
and had many a nice bit for it. And when 
he grew too old and fat to work his master 
let him lie in the corner; so that at last he 
bad his desire and did nothing. Anda 
very dull life he found it, 

EVANSTON, ILL. 
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THE LONG AND THE SHORT OF IT. 
BY EMMA BURT. 


‘*°Tig the curious-est thing !” 

Along in the early spring, when the 
plow had turned the moist brown earth 
open to the sun, Mother Crinkle’s heart was 
stirred within her. The oddest little woman 
she! It was asif she had exhaled; and all 
left was a trim, scant dress, with a crook 
in the back, a tidy neckerchief, and a fun- 
ny stick-up cap. Only under the cap was 
a live, sweet face; and under the kerchief 
was a live, sweet heart; else how could it 
have stirred within her when the earth was 
new? 

For scores of years, every single year, 
when this strange old planet had whirled 
around into its spring-time, Mother Crinkle 
had dug and hoed and raked over her be- 
loved garden-patch; and drawn her seed- 
bags from the topmost shelf; and had 
sown and planted the seeds in the hil!s and 
straight rows waiting. And then had 
watched and cared for, and weeded and 
watered, and guarded from bug and beetle, 
until at last, when this strange old planet 
had slipped into its autumn, everything was 
grown and ripened, and she gathered and 
garnered the roots and the fruits of it all. 

Then she folded her hands and was glad. 
And the garden-earth was glad, because it 
wanted to rest. 

‘Tis the curious-est thing,” she suid. 

It was an autumn day, Fair upon the 
hills in the sunlight stood the sheaves 
of corn, finished and waiting. Piles of 
red-cheeked apples lay under the trees; 
a hundred yellow pumpkins were tumbled 
in the fence-corner; pears dropped now 
and then from the bent boughs; purple 
grapes hung heavily from the vine; lovely 
idle clematis was one wreath of plumes; 
creeper clung tenderly to the old wall, 
its five-fingered leaves full of scarlet and 
amber and crimson and gold; an army 
of golden-rod hedged the lane, nodding its 
crests in the wind; the great elm above 
hung out a banner or two; while at its 
feet the asters stood ready to grieve out 
their starry blue eyes. Everything, like 
the corn, was finished and waiting. 

Even Mother Crinkle’s busy hands were 
stayed, or she would never have paused to 
say: ‘‘’Tis the curious-est thing.” 

Motber Crinkle sat in the door. As she 
spoke Joey, the mottled cat, rubbed fond- 
ly against her; and Shep, the dgg, lazily 
winked off a fly and looked up into her 
face; and the chickens stopped to listen ; 
and the boy Ned turned from his Jack-o’- 
lantern to hear; while the maiden, leaning 
against the fence, turned her graceful 
young head. For all wanted to know 
what was curious to Mother Crinkle, as she 
sat looking down across her garden-beds. 
And she told them. 

‘Last spring, dears, I planted that bed 
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with seeds—the costliest seed in all the 
seed-book, with the greatest, longest name 
and the beautifulest picture to it. Well, I 
looked and looked and looked, an’ never a 
seed of ‘em all came up. An’! said to my- 
self; All my care has been for naught! 
But by aud by~what do you think, dears? 
Somehow, by hook or by crook (how the 
clouds only know. I don’t), one single 
squash seed had got into my nice ground, 
and it came up, and it grew, and it grew 
and grew, till it spread all over everything 
and went up over the fence-top besides, 
Then it blossomed, and the squashes set 
an’ set an’ set; and then they grew, until I 
thought they would burst theirselves. And 
there I have now a family of twelve 
equashes, as big as ever you saw and as 
yellow as butter, all sittin’ in their green 
leaves. An’ nobody ever asked ’em to 
come! So you see, my children, how the 
first is last and the last first; an’ there ain’t 
no knowin’ how things will tura out. An’ 
it is the curious est thing in all creation 
how the Lord gives an’ takes, an’ helps 
an’ hinders; and that is the long and the 
short of the whole matter.” 

And Mother Crinkle laughed a little mel 
low laugh, that almost had a tear in it. 





LEAVES FROM A GRANDMOTHER'S 
JOURNAL. 


BY MARGARET L. 





STANTON. 


My littte cousin, Madge Murray, is as 
bright a sprite as there ever was. She 
said so many funny and witty things that 
her grandmother conceived the idea of 
keeping a record of the child’s sayings and 
doings, and of presenting her with this 
little book when she should reach the age 
of fifteen, 

_ From the pages of this work I take some 
of Miss Madgie’s droll speeches. But first 
let me draw you a picture of her. 

Piump, round, and rosy, with beautiful 
large brown eyes, soft golden hair, and two 
pretty dimples, one in each cheek, A 
happy, sunny little puss always. 

One summer Madge and her mother 
came to make mea visit. Her high chair 
was broken, and we were obliged to make 
an ordinary one do by putting a large Bible 
on it. Madge did not generally behave 
well at table, so I told her that she was 
sitting on the Lord’s Book, and must be 
very good. The meal over, she jumped 
down from her chair; and as she did 
so she spied a bookmark with long 
ends between the leaves. ‘‘Oh! Ganma,” 
she exclaimed, in high glee, ‘‘this is the 
Lord's ribbon, hain’t it?” 

The child has a habit of touching every 
thing within her reach at table. Yesterday 
at dinner she was worse than usual. 
Finally, I told her that unless she would 
promise not to lay her fiogers on anything 
until it was passed to her I should send her 
from the room. She was very quiet for a 
long time; but, getting impatient for some 
bread that was in front of her and seeing 
that noone was looking, she stood up on the 
rounds of her chair, holding on to its arms 
with her fat little hands, and, leaning for- 
ward, took a piece of the coveted article 
with her teeth. Her ingenious reply to 
my reproof quite disarmed me: ‘‘ Why, 
Ganma, you only said I muss not touch 
tings wiff my finers; and I tooked that wiff 
my teefs.” 

Madge is fond of cake; but her mother 
rarely ever allows her to have any. Last 
evening we hada good many of the cou- 
sins to tea. She heard them all calling her 
mother by her first name, so, turning round 
in her chair, putting her little elbow on the 
table, and leaning her head coquettishly on 
her hand, she called out, in a clear, childish 
voice: ‘‘ Lib, hand me ’em cooky cakths, 
p’ease.” 

One afternoon she was sitting on my lap. 
She had been looking intently into my eyes 
for some time. At last, I said to her: 
‘‘Madgie, what do you see in my eyes?” 

‘* Babies,” was her answer. 

“Well, what do I see in your eyes,” I 
asked. 

“*« Womans,” she replied, with a solemn 
air. 

Of late my darling bas displayed a great 
fondness for killing flies on my window- 
panes, She puts her forefinger on them 
very hard, and then ends what little life 
there is left in the luckless creatures by 
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drawing them down te the bottom of the 
glass. The result is, my windows present 
rather a streaked appearance. I remon- 
strated with her, but to no purpose, I find; 
for, on entering the library this morning, 
there the little rogue stood by the window, 
again at her old tricks. She was talking 
out loud; so I stood still and listened. And 
this is what I heard: ‘‘Ittle fly, do you 
want to see Dod? ‘En dow.” Away went 
victim Number One down to the bottom of 
the pane. And thus the child continued, 
making an address to each fly before de- 
priving him of his existence. 

Our Madge has grown mucb; but she 

still keeps bright and pretty. We think 
her choice and command of words won- 
derful for a child only three ond a half 
years. She said to her mother, the other 
day: ‘‘Mamma, are you like the immortal 
George? Do you never tella lie? Do tell 
just one. Say I’m good.” 
» She is very jeaious of her Cousin Annie. 
Her father asked her the other morning if 
she did not love ber sweet little cousin. 
‘Oh! yes, Papa,” she answered. ‘‘I love 
her dearly—out of sight.” 

She is now visiting me all by her ‘‘ lone.” 
By herself she means. Last night I 
wanted her to pray for her little brother, 
as well as for her fatherand mother. ‘‘ No, 
no,” she said. ‘‘I don’t want odds and 
ends stuck in my prayers.” 

This morning a lady came to call on 
me. Madge, chancing to be at the front 
door, opened it and ushered her in. The 
following ensued: 

“Tell your grandmother, Madge, that 
Miss Fly wishes to see her.” 

**T will, if you won’t buzz,” replied the 
child, with a roguish look in her great 
brown eyes, as she stood gracefully poised 
on her tiptoes before the amazed old lady. 

We were greatly frightened when our 
precious grandchild did not come home at 

unch-time to-day. She had gone over to 
play with her cousin, Willie Wood, and it 
seems the two children ran away. Their 
grandpa went in search of them, and 
when he found the culprits he took Madge 
on his knee, and said: ‘‘ Why did you run 
away with your little cousin, my dear?” 

‘*T didn’t run away with Willie, Ganpa. 
He runned himself and I runned myself.” 

Whenever Mudge is with us, her Grand- 
father always makes his graces short, be- 
cause the child gets so impatient with long 
ones. This evening our old friend, the 
Rev. Dr. ——, took tea with us. Out of 
politeness, I asked him to give thanks, for- 
getting for the moment the presence of my 
grand-daughter and the fact that the Dr. 
was long-winded. The child startled us 
all, right in the middle of the grace, by 
exclaiming, in a loud voice: ‘‘Oh! Amen! 

Hand me the biscuit.” 

Madge is a great favorite with all who 
know her, aud a constant source of amuse- 
ment to our neighbors, who often borrow 
the child for the day. 

During the time that Greeley was run- 
ning for President, Madge came to me one 
morniog with a very bright face. Putting 
her arm around me, she said, in a coaxing 
way: ‘Ganma, don’t you want to enter 
into a compact with me? If you'll give 
me ten centsto buy a paper of prize candy, 
I'll take the prize and you can have all the 
candy.” 

I agreed and gave her the ten cents. 

Pretty soon she came back with the prize 
package, and on it wasa picture of Gen- 
eral Grant. 

‘*Why didn’t you get a Greeley pack- 
age?” I said. ‘Don't you know that we 
are all for Greeley here?” 

The child, having heard a great deal of 
political talk, was well posted, and replied, 

without a moment's hesitation: ‘‘ Well, I 
didn’t want to, for I think Grant’s going to 
be President, and course he gives better 
prizes,” 

Madge is now six. While watching 
Patrick mend the stable-door, this morning, 
she remarked, in a most disgusted manner: 
‘* Pat, you’re an old botch!” Which is very 
true. 

I’m glad to say that our child is a gen- 
erous little boiy. The other day her grand- 
father gave ber acent to buy herself some 


candy. As she was going out, she discov-: 


ered a little beggar-boy on the front steps. 
She stopped, and looked first at him then 
at her cent; then looked down on the 
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ground, apparently lost in thought. Final- 
ly, with the swectest smile on her beautiful 
face, she stepped up to the forlorn child, 
and, laying her band on his shoulder, said, 
in a gentle tone: ‘‘ Here, little boy, take 
this cent, and go and buy yourself a suit of 
clothes and some dinner.” : 

I had forbidden Madge going into the 
garden, for she ate so many currants that 
she made herself sick. This morning I saw 
some suspicious stains on her apron, and 
asked her how they cametbere. Shefrankly 
confessed what she had been doing. Then 
I told her how grieved I was to think that 
she had disobeyed her grandmother and 
listened to the voice of Satan. You ought 
to have said to the wicked old fellow: ‘‘ Get 
thee behind me.” 

‘*Indeedee, [ did!” she exclaimed.” ‘‘ But 
he just pushed me right straight into the 
bushes,” 

Madge has been in school for three years 
and is getting on finely. Now and then she 
gives odd answers to the questions asked 
her. One day the teacher inquired if she 
knew what a buggy was. 

‘Of course, I do!” ‘It is a carriage 
with only one seat. If thereare any children, 
they must he bolded.” 

Her teacher isa Mrs. Peck. The other 
morning the children had abbreviations, in- 
stead of a spelling lesson. My grandchild, 
I regret to say, does not take kindly to 
spelling and on this occasion had not 
looked at her lesson. 

‘‘Madge, what does M. P. stand for?” 
asked the teacher. The child looked con- 
fused for a moment; then, brightening up, 
she glibly said: ‘ Mrs, Peck.” 

Ilistory is her favorite study. The chil- 
dren are taught this branch in what seems 
tome acharming way. The teacher tells 
the little folks one or two historical stories 
each day, and on the succeeding day re- 
quires them to repeat these stories to her. 
Mistakes will be made even by the best of 
us ofttimes, and these little ones proved no 
exception. The question as to who were 
the founders of Rome had been missed by 
nearly every one in the class. Suddenly 
out: “I know. It was Romeo and 
Juliet.” 





Selections, 


A KIND OF CRITIC. 





A POET’S REJOINDER, 





““Mr. Fawcett has nothing to say that 
the world cares to hear. He bas not yet 
written one line or word that sticks in the 
memory, or that leaves any but the vaguest 
shadow of his intention. 

* * ” ao * 


We find no genuine passion in Mr. Faw- 
cett’s verse; but long-winded and monoto- 
nous monologues, from which the dramat- 
ic spirit is absent. One little song of Burns’s 
is worth an Alexandrian library of his 
‘Voices and Visions,’ which say nothing 
and see nothing.” —INDEPENDENT. 


What rarer laurel cults bis brows ? 
What finer fealty shall we graut 
This lordly intellect that bows 
Io Joving vassaluge to cant ? 
What nicer speech can hemage choose 
To vaont bis journal’s valued page— 
That pewter tea pot where he brews 
The tempests of bis pigmy rage ? 


It was but vesterday we saw 
How well bis mighty logic shook 
The pillars of old Nature’s law 
With platitudes from Joseph Ceok; 
But yesterday, in uproar flat, 
He barked where stately Science goes, 
And buzzed like some bysteric gnat 
Round Lecky’s leonine repose! 


Yet pow, with still more spiteful power, 
What bitter moods bis fancy fill? 

A little Gifford of the hour, 
He hungered for a Keats to kill! 

But, though he scowled in anger hot 
And aimed bis guo with evil lee, 

We founo the buliet trat he shot 
Was nothing but a common pea! 


This babbler-prate of song’s true fire ! 
Alas! what song cao cbarm his brain 
Suve lesding. in some rural choir, 
*‘Old Hundred ’’ with Samantha Jane? 
Ab! then, forsooth, inspired he glows ; 
Fos then, tnough half tis hearers nod, 
He groans throuch pietistic nose 
His favorite patronage ot God! 


He talk of Art, and preach to us 

Of how she weaves her lovely dieams ! 
Ob! Muses, when he prattles thus 

Our wrath grows pity, since he seems 
‘gue bulk tbat sniffs where dwell 

haste beds of balmy mignonette— 

An elephont that tries to smell 

The odor of a violet ! 





—EpGar Fawcett, in “ The Library Table,” 


Madge, with a beaming countenance, cried 


SPENER’S SIX RULES. 


In 1675 Philio J. Spener announced the 
following six things as necessary for the 
improvement of the Church in bis day. 
They give the principles which guided bim 
and bis colaborers in the great work of 
promoting vital piety, commonly called 
the Pietistic movement: 

ist. The more extensive spread of the 
Word of Go, and private meetings for the 
more thorough s'udy of that Word. 

2d, The establishment and diligent use 
of the universal priesthood of all Chris- 
tians; the co-operation of the laity with the 
ministry in the edification of others and 
their own family. 

3d. The earnest admonition that a knowl- 
edge of Christianity is not enough; but 
that this knowledge must also go out in 
practice, 

4th. The proper relation is to be sustained 
to errorists and unbelievers, and polem- 
ics must be waged in love and for the pur- 
pose of improving, as well as convincing, 
the opponents. 

5'h. The study of theology must be so 
pursued that the student may realize that 
a divine life is no less important than dili- 
gence in study. 

6th. The method of preaching must be 
cbanged, so that the stress may be laid on 
the fact that the essence of Christianity is 
a pew creature, whose soul is faith and 
whose effects are the fruits of life. 

These principles wrought a great change 
in Spener’s day, and also gave character to 
the early Lutheran Church in this country. 





LADIES! 


BEWAREot 





DRY GOODS! 


BY MAIL OR EXPRESS. 


Sent to any part of the United States by 
JORDAN, MARSH & CO., 


of Boston, the Largest and Oldest Dry Goods House 
in New England. We are now offer: ing our immense 
stock at retail at prices lower than were ever quot?d 
at wholesale betore the War. These unparalleled 
bargains have crowded our immense stores with cus- 
tomers from all paris of New EKagland, and we desire 
every one in the Middle, Western, and Southern 
States to take advantage of these, the greatest bar- 
wains ever offered in America. Serd at once for our 
new Catalogue, compiete in every detail of descrip- 
tionand price. 


JORDAN, MARGH & CO. 
Boston, Mass,, U. 8. A. 


 BEDD NG. 


WE ARE NOW OFFERING OUR IMMENSE 


' 
WHOLESALE STOCK 
of BEDDING and SUPPLIES at 
tetail 
This full and choice line ts entirely OUR OWN 
AKE, «nd includes, all grades of Mattresses, 
Bulsters, Pillows, Sheets, and every known style 
of Spring Beds. 


Cottage Bedroom Suits 
at cost of manufsecturer. 
Matting, Rugs C»rpets, etc. 


at auction prices. 
ane’ Agents for CAS TENT FOLDING BED 


Ds ‘EE COMBINED. 
WILCOX & FITCH, 


Ne. 59 4th AVE.. 
OPPOSITE A. T. STEWART’S. 


FRANK W. WHITE, 


(Late W. J. GRAHAM). 


LOOKING GLASSES 


and Picture Frames, 
No. 82 BOWERY, 


New York. 


ZERO 


#\ REFRIGERATOR, 


with Water and Milk 
Cooler. Best in the 
World. Centennial 
Awaid American Insti- 
tute. 1867, '69, "71, °75, i 




















» bL uEY Manu- 

‘ faccvurer, 372 6th Avenue, 

y New York, corner 24d St. 
TESTIMONIAL. 


Madame Secor, M.0., 159 Warren Avenue, Boston. 
Permit m- to express my gratitude to yuu for the 
removal of an Ovaria: Fibrous Tumor which 
t.oublea me for more than ten Foor occasioned wy 
a fall during the erection of the Continental Theater, 
in 1865. { was confiaed to mv bed for mupthbs. caused 
by external and internal injuries received at the 
time. I employed an eminent surgeon. He cured 
me of an injured spine, a fractured sho iider-blade 
and dislocated shoulder, but my internal injuries 
still remained. Although I ¢ nsulted able ph«si- 
cians. | still grew worse. When you comm pc 


pe 





ri an 
may wish fortutmre information. Address MRS. J. 
B. PAGE DOLLY, 66 Clarendon 8t., Boston, Mass. * 
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PONDS EXTRACT. 
PONDS EXTRACT. 


The People’s Remedy. 

The Universal Pain Bztracter, 
Note: Ask for Pond’s Extract 
Take no other, 

















Pras a — as 
THE GREAT SPECIFIC FOR 


Inflammatory Diseases, 
Hemorhages e'c. 


1 The Company bave received 
For Rheumatism. remarkuble testimonials of 


cures of Rheumatism in its various stages. 
Pond’s Extract Plaster is of survrising effi- 
cvey in this complaint; also in cases of Pleu- 
risy. Lumbago, Pais in the Back, ete. 
Pound's Extract Ointment is especiaily 
adupted a8 an auxiliary in cases where the re- 
moval of clothing would be inconvenient. 


it is the greutest styptic 
For Hemorrhages known, stenening pleading 


withace'erity almost surpassing belief. Pond’s 
Extract Inbaler 1s of specia' service in cases 
of Bleeding from the Lungs. and the Nasa 
Syringe and Kemale syringe are well 
adapted for the treatment of ovher internal 
hemorrhages. 


jaa’ H All female complaints 
The Ladies Friend. yield to its wondr-us 


power. In many cases Pond’s Bxtract Fe- 
mate Syringe is indispensable. 


PORD'S 





i —Blind, Bleeding, or Itching—it is 
For Piles the greatest known remedy. fis suc- 
cess in the treatment of this complaint is aston- 
ishinu, as numerous testimonials show. Ponds 
Extract Medicsted Vaper, for closet use. is 
a prevevtive ugainst Chains and the Piles. 
Pound's Extract Ointment ts of great service 
in cases where the removai of clothing would 

be incunvenient. 


Earache, Sore Throat, meee e Baw 


Rites of losects. Sore Feet, Chilblaivs, 
and all oiseares of an intlammatory character 
are certainly cured by POND’S EXTRACT. 


Scaids, Wounds, Bruises. and 

For Burns, Sprains it is ui equared—stuppirg 

pain and healing in a marvelous manner. 

VPonod'’s Kxtract Viaster .and Ointment 
are of wonderful efficacy in these cases. 


Its effect 
For Inflamed or Sore Eyes. {{*,, ¢7°¢t_ upon 


organs is simply marvelous’ Itt can be use 
wichcut tne sligatest feur of harm. 


It cures the worst cases in an incredibl 

Catarrh. brieftime. Pond’s Extract Catarr 
Remedy is svecially prepared to m. et serious 
cares of Catarrh, Coids ia the Head, etc. 
The Extract is the only known specitic for 
Catarro »pd the “ Remedy” contains all its 
curative vircuesio ahign degree. Pond’s Kx- 
tract Nasal Syringe snould be used in 
cat rrhelaffectio: sof the head tm applixnce 
it is simple and effective; in price, econowical. 


i Sufferers therefrom will 
Corns and Bunions. be speedily reiieved by 


the use of Pond’s Extract. 


‘ jq. The use of Pond’s Extract io tbis 
Diphtheria. distressing and dangerous malady 
has been attended with the paogiests effect. 
Should also be used as a gurgle, diluced with 
water in equal proportions. 


Old Sores, or Open Wounds. 

For Ulcers, its action upon these is remarkable. 
Most obstinate cises are cured. Pond’s Ex- 
ract Ointment is also _# very convenient 
tone of application of the Remedy. 


Sore Ripples, Ague 

For Broken Breast, in the treast. etc. 
Allthese affections are speedily cured by we 
Extract. Pend’s Extract Ointment will 
here also be found of essential benetit. 





CAUTION. 


has been imitated. The gen- 

Pond’s Extract uneurticle has the words 

* Pond'’s Extract’? blown in exch boule 

and the Company’s trade-m«rk on surrounding 

wrapper. Always insist on having Ponds 

Extract. Take no other preparation, however 
much you may be pressed. 


PRICES. 
Pond’s Extract 


Toilet Cream, for Rough Skin..... .. «--++* 00 
Dentifrice, for the Teeth and Gums......--- @ 
Lip Salve, for Chapped and Rough Lips....- % 
Toilet Soap softens the Skin (3 cakes)...--.- : 


Oiutment, for Piles, Burns, Sores. etc....-- 
Catarrh Remedy. Specific for Catarrh. .-- 7% 
Plaster, for Lumbago, etc., by mail 7 for ..-- 1 
Inhaler, Lung and Throat Diseases, by mail ! 0 


PREPARED ONLY BY 
POND’S &XTRACT CO 





New York and London. 
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“THE.GREAT AMERICAN REALITY.” 


| . i CHAMPION 





(Spouting) 


‘SPRING 
WATER. 


SARATOGA,N. Y. 


For sale by all respect- 
able Druggists and deal- 
ers in Mineral Waters, on 
Draught and in Bottles. 


THE CHAMPION 
SPOUTING SPRING 


= contains a very large 
preponderance of theelements which render min- 
eral waters valuable as medicine, and which are in 
constant use by Physicians of the various sechoc Is; 
and the remarkab'e cure of some of the prevailing 
disenses hus given the water of this spring great 
favor among professional men. 

For Headache or cisordered state of the Stcm- 
ach, arising frm the use of wines or hearty eating, 
itisa finecorrectiv ,giving immediate relief It is 
invaluable fur the treatment of Bilicusness, Dys- 
pepsia Constipation, Piles, Rheumatism, Neuralgia, 
Sutaneous Diseases, Scrofula, evc., and, owing to the 

resence of Lithia, Magnesia,and Bi-Carbonate of 
Lime, is recommended by Physicians for Bright's 
Disease of the Kidneys and Diseases o¢ the Bl: dder, 

The constant and increasing success of the CH AM- 
PiON WATSHR is due to its bygiene properties. It 
is refreshing and healthful und should be found in 
every home. 

Orvers address°d to CHAMPION SPOUTING SPRING, 
Saratoga, N. Y., or to the Company’s office, 205 Kast 
lzth Street, New Yora, will receive prompt atten- 
tion, 


DRS. GRAY & FOSTER’S 


ABDOMINAL SUPPORTER 


(with HOSE SUPPORTER Attached). 


This Abdominal Supporter is 
adapted both for Ladies and 
Gentlemen, and is without 
question the best and chewp- 
est thing of the kind on the 
market. It can be worn with 

. ease atalltimes and is espe- 
es indispensable for Ladies 








both before and after confine- 
nent Gentlemen who are 
troubled with corpulency or 
/ Weakness in tne abdominal 
f Tegions wiila'so derive much 
benefit from their use. Phy- 
sicians and all who have worn 
this Supporer sveak of it in 
the highest teims of praise. 
The Hose Supporter may be 
worn or dispensed with en- 
tirely, us suits the pleasure of 
wearer. Price of Huse Sup- 
porter, 50 cts. Price of Ab- 
(Made in sizon 22,2. e1c!, ts 42, 

(Made in sizes 22, 24, etc., to 42, 
Patented Dec. 18, 1878. inciusive, On even numbers. 
Above No. 42 we will make them to order ata rise of 
25 ots. per siz*> extra.) In stating size, give us a snug 
measure tuken under clothing, around the full purt 
ofabdumen. Urders sent by mail, postage prepaid, 
to any pact of the United States, on receipt of pric:. 
Liberal discount to the ‘'rade and Physicians. 
Send for Circulars. Please state where you saw 
this advertisement. Address 


GEO. FROST & CO., 


287 Devonshire S reet, Boston, Mass. 









PRICES : 
$125 TO $6,000. 








CAPON SPRINCS ANO BATHS. 
Hampshire Co., W. Va., open May 15th, 1878. 
Unequaled by any mineral water in America for the 
eure of Kidney und Biadter Troubles, Uterine Ail- 
ments, Gout, and Acid ‘yspepsia,and Diseases of the 
Skin. Its waters are alkaline and contain also Salts 
of Lithia, It is un unfailing solvent of Calculi. 
Capon has proved of great value in other diseases, 
but can be more confidently relted onin the above- 
named than any oth r mineral springs in this coun- 
try. Fine Chatybeate springs, rich in iron, on the 
grounds, and a White Su phur Spring of excellent 
quality eusily accessible. Tne air 0° this elevated 
region is pure and delicious and the plunge and other 
baths superb I guarantee the finest Bundof Music 
south of New York. Send for Orscriptive Pamphlet. 

Wm. H. SALE, Proprietor. 


The SINGER New Family Sewing 


Machine. We are building a Machine exactly like 
it. Send for Circular. LYON 8.M.Co.,, 40 U. 12th 8t..N.¥. 
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FILES FOR THE INDEPENDENT. 


WE have bad so many inquiries for Files 
or Binders for THE INDEPENDENT s1nce the 
change to its present form that we have 
made arrangements with Koch, Sons & 
Co., patentees of the best Binder in use, 
to supply those who may desire them. 
Eacn File or Binder will conveniently hold 
twenty-six numbers —half a vear. The 
cover has “ THE INDEPENDENT” embossed 
on it in large gilt letters, making it quite 
Ornamental and looking in every respect 
like a handsome volume. They will be 
delivered at our office on the receipt of one 
dollar each, or sent (postpaid) on the re- 
ceipt of one dollar and twenty-five cents 
each (the usual! price is $1.50). A cut of 
the File or Binder is given below: 


K.S&Co's. 
+ IMPROVED 
MUSIC 


| PAPER FILE. 
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The Independent. 

TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
Remittances must be made in Money Orders, Bank 
Checks, or Drafts, if possible. When neither of these 
can be procured, send the money in a Registered Letter 
The present registration system is virtually an abso- 
lute protection against losses by mail, and all Post- 
masters are obliged to register letters whenever re- 
quested to do 80. 


323 Numbers, in advance (postage free) ....... $3.00 
26 Numbers (6 mos.), inadvance (postage free) 1.50 
13 “ (3 mos.), « “ 75 
4 - (l1mooth), “ « 35 
2 “(2 weeks), “ 20 
1 Number (1 week) bes bs 10 
523 Numbers, afver 4 months, bs 3.50 
52 - after 6 months, . 4.00 


PAPERS are forwarded until an explicit order is 
received by the Publisher for their discontinuance 
and until payment of all arrearages is made, as re- 
quired by law. 

No names entered on the subscription books without 
the money in advance. 

SUBSCRIBERS are particularly requested to note 
the expiration of their subscriptions, and to forward 
what ts due for the ensuing year, with or without 
further reminder from this office. a 
THE RECEIPT of the paper isa sufficient receipt 
of the FIRST subscription. RECEIPTS for money 
remitted to RENEW subscriptions are indicated by 
the change in the date of expiration on the little yel- 
low ticket attached to the paper, which change is made 
either the first or second week after the money ts re- 
ceived. But when a postage stamp is received the 
receipt will be sent by mail. 

Messrs. SAMPSON 1.0OW & CO., No. 188 Fleet street 
are our Agents in London to receive subscriptions 
and advertisements. 

Address THE INDEPENDENT, 
P.-O. Box 3787, New York City. 


NEWSPAPER DECISIONS. 

1,—Any person who takes a paper regularly from the 
post-office— whether directed to his name or another’s 
or whether he has subscribed or not—is responsible 
for the payment, 

2.—If a person orders bis paper discontinued, he 
must pay all arrearages, or the publisher may con- 
tinue to send it until payment is made, and collect the 
whole amount, whether the paper is taken from the 
office or not. 

8.—The courts have decided that refusing to take 
newspapers and periodicals from the post-office, or 
removing, and leaving them uncalled for, is prima 
facte evidence of intentional fraud. 


RATES OF ADVERTISING. 
PER AGATE LINE. EACH INSERTION. 
(14 lines to the inch, 200 lines to the column.) 


me ...79¢.| 1 time pri 
4times (one month). “70c.| 4 times (one month) . :85¢. 
138 «(three months).t6c..13 “(th 

F} i six ber 6 


Y po. 38 “(six -758, 
twelve “ .50e.152 “ (twelve “ 656, 
ILLUSTRATED ADVERTISEMENTS 
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PUBLISHER’S NOTICES..... ONE DOLLAR PER AGATE, 
LINE, EACH TIME. 


FINANCIAL eememenn 4 DOLLARS PER AGATE 
IN 


RELIGIOUS NOTIORS............ FIFTy CENTS A LINE. 


MARRIAGES AND DEATHS, not exceeding four lines, 
#1; over that, Twenty-five cents a line. 

Payments for advertising must be made in advance 

Address all letters to 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
P.-@. Bex 37+7 Wew Vork City. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 
CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS. 
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Persons desiring to order other period- 
icals will find it to their advantage to send 
their subscriptions through this office. Any 
of the following publications will be sup- 
plied, in connection with THz INDEPENDENT, 
on receipt of the sum named 2n addition to 
the regular subscription price of THE InpgE 
PENDENT—VizZ., $3.00 per annum. 

These periodicals will be sent from the 
offices of the respective publishers, without 
premiums, postage paid. 


Agriculturist........ 
Appleton’s Journal (Monthly)... 
Atlantic Monthly.............. 
Demorest’s Magazine........... 
Frank Leslie’s Lilustrated Weekly. 
Godey’s Lady’s Beok « with chromo 
s at ow =the Eg) Oe 
arper’s Magazine...........+++ 
Harper’s Weekly..........-+++++ ° 
Harper’s Bazar........ arr 
Home Journal....... waseeauceene 
Ladies’ Flora) Cabinet (with steel 
engraving ‘‘The Glee Maiden’’) 
Ladies’ Jourmal.......cseeeeseees 
Lippincott’s Magazine............ 
Littell’s Living Age.............- 
National Sunday-school Teacher. 
Popular Science Monthly. 
8t. Nicholas Magazine.... a 
Scribner’s Monthly...........+++ 
Frank Leslie’s Sunday Magazine.. 
Tne Literary World (Monthly) 
BS iicntnsne: eacesicacdaes 
The Nursery (new subs.)....... we 
The Dlustrated Christian Weexly. 
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International Review (new subs.). 
Turf, Field, and Farm (new subs. ) 
Forest and Stream......... ea 
Eclectic Magazine................ 
Waverley Magazine.............. 
Whitney’s Musical Guest......... 
“Wide Awake,” an Illustrated 
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PREMIUMS. 
REV. JOSEPH COOK'S WORKS. 


We offer Rev. Joseph Cook's valuable new volumes, entitled ‘‘ Brotoay,” 
‘ 'TRANSCENDENTALISM,” and ‘‘ ORTHODOXY,” as premiums, embodying, in a rovised 
and corrected form, the author’s remarkable Monday Lectures. They are pub- 
lisbed in handsome book form, by James R. Osgood & Co., of Boston, and retail for 
$1 50 per volume. We will mail a copy of either volume, postpaid, to any subscriber 
of THE INDEPENDENT, nevo or old, who remits us $3 for for one year, in advance; or any 
two volumes, postpaid, to any one Subscriber who remits $550 for two years, in 
advance; or the three volumes, postpaid, to any one subscriber who remits $8 00 for 
8 years, in advance; or the book alone, postpaid, without THE INDEPENDENT, for $1.50. 

Extra sheets containing Rev. Josep Cook’s Monday Lectures from October 11th to 
Dec. 27th can be obtained at this office for Twenty-five Cents extra. 


GREAT PREMIUM. 


THE WORKS OF CHARLES DICKENS, 


in the famous and unsurpassed Household Edition of Messrs. Lee & Shepard, the well- 
known publishers of Boston. Look at our offer! To each and every person, whether 
already a Subscriber or not, who sends us $3 for one year’s subscription in advance we 
will forward THE INDEPENDENT, postage paid, together with any one volume from 
the following list, also postage paid: 


The Pickwick Papers. 500 pages. 
Our Mutual Friend. 516 pages. 
David Copperfield. 520 pages. 
Nicholas Nickleby. 516 pages. 
Martin Chyzzlewit, 530 pages. 
Dombey and Son. 534 pages. 

. Old Curiosity Shop, and Reprinted Pieces. 630 pp. 
Little Dorrit. 504 pages. 

Bleak House. 532 pages. 

10. Barnaby Rudge, and Hard Times. 570 pages. 











11, Oliver Twist, Pictures from Italy, and American 
Notes. 506 pages. 

2. A Tale of Two Cities, and Great Expectation 

‘ 514 pages. 

13. Christmas Stories, and Sketches by Boz. 576 pages. 

14. Uncommercial Traveler, and additional Christmas 
Stories. 356 pages. 

15. The Mystery of Edwin Drood, A Child's History 
ef England, Master Humphrey’s Clock etc. 
560 pages. 


Each additional Subscriber shall have an additional volume, postage paid. Each Sub 
scriber for two years shall have two volumes, and so on. And for 


FIFTEEN SUBSCRIBERS s:s5 DICKENS COMPLETE, 


thus giving every man, woman, and child a chance to own the entire works of the 

greatest and most popular writer of the century. Each story is complete in one volume 

(some containing two or more stories), clearly printed from fine large type, on paper of 

extra quality, and beautifully bound in sage-green English cloth, ornamented in black 

and g»ld Each volume furthermore contains sIXTEEN FULL-PAGE ILLUSTRATIONS, by 

the celebrated American Artist, Son. Eyrinak, Jk The original cost of the stereotype 
fates alone was $20,000, and of the illustrations $10,000. Of the illustrations Mr. 
ickens himself wrote: 


‘‘They are remarkable for a delicate perception of beauty, a lively eye for char 
acter, a most agreeable absence of exaggeration, and a general modesty and propriety 
which I greatly like.” 


The volumes cost $1.50 each in the bookstores. 


SEND IN YOUR SUBSCRIPTIONS IMMEDIATELY. 


We are prepared to send this premium, direct from the Publishers (Lee & Shepard), 
all over the United States and the Canadas to the extent of 


100,000 Volumes. 


Specimen Copies of these Books can be seen at our Office and delivered per 
sonally to Subscribers when desired. The following Premiums are also given for one 
subscription, in advance, new or old: 


Moody and Sankey’s ‘‘GOSPEL HYMNS AND SACRED SONGS No. 2.” 


“LINCOLN AND HIS CABINET; OR, FIRST READING OF THE EMANCI- 
PATION PROCLAMATION.” Fine Large Steel Engraving. Size, 26x36. 
By Ritchie, one of the most celebrated engravers in the world. 


This is one of the most valuable S'eel Engravings published. It has a historic 
interest to every American, giving, as it does, by one of the best artists in the country 
(Frank B. Carpenter), most faithful and exact portraits of President Lincoln and his 
entire Cabinet, composed of Secretaries Seward, Chase, Stanton, Welles, Bates, Blair, 
and Smith. The —— oil painting has recently been presented to the United States 
Government by Mrs. Elizabeth Thompson, of New York, who paid for the same $25,000. 

This engraving should find a place in every office or home in the country. 


‘AUTHORS OF THE UNITED STATES.” Fine Large Steel Engraving. Size, 
aang By Ritchie. With portraits of 44 of the most prominent Authors of tho 
Unitea States. 


‘“‘CHARLES SUMNER.” Fine Steel Eograving. By Ritchie. 

‘Ex President U. 8S. GRANT.” Fine Steel Engraving. By Ritchie. 
‘* Ex Vice President WILSON.” Fine Steel nn By Ritchie. 
“EDWIN M. STANTON.” Fine Steel Engraving. By Ritchie. 


Each of the above are the best pictures extant of the respective statesmen named 


“THE INNER: LIPE 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN.” 


By FRANK B. CARPENTER. 
Nearly 30,000 Volumes of this Book have alreadv been Distributed. 


This handsomely-bound volume of 360 pages contains more interesting and startling Facts, 
funny Stories, and remarkable Ivcidents in regard to Abraham Lincoln than can be found in any 
other book published. The author, Mr. Frank B. Carpenter, in the preface says tbat, while it was 
‘written in a spirit of enthusiasm asd aficciion, which there has been no effort to disyuise, the 
book is, nevertheless, a simple matter-of fact record of aaily experievce and observation, frag- 
mentary, but ‘1RUE in all essential particulars. There has been no dispo-ition to sel: ct from, 
embellish, or supprers any portion of the material in my possession. The incidents given were 
not In any sense isolated exceptions to the daily routine of Mr. Lincoln’s life. My aim bas been 
throughout these pages to portray the man as he was reveuled to me, without any att: mpt at 
idealization.” 

The book is crowded full of stories, anecdotes and other interesting n atter, illustrating the 
character and genius of this gifted man. It gives u better insight into bis ‘‘inner life” than 
can be found elsewhere, and 1s altogether one of the most fascinating, instruct.ve, and uselul 
books of the kiod ever published. 

This rea'ly wond. rfal book (the copyright of wich » vow owned by THE INDEPENDENT 
will be sent by mail, pr stage paid, at the regular price, $1.50 3 or it will be given away as a pre- 
mium to EVERY su'Bsc IBER, NEW or OLD, who sends us $3.10 for one year’s subscription 
in advance, F.r5 Subscribers (and $15.00) an extra copy cf tbe took will be siven. 

REMEMBER that apy one of the above Premiums are given awsy, postage prepaid, to any 
person — $3.00 for one year’s subscription to THE IN EPENDENT, in advance. 


We give but ONE premium for ONE year’s sub<cription. 


Subscription, $3.00 per Year, in Advance 
a THE INDEPENDENT, 
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Post-oflice Box 2787,- == = 261 Broadway, N.Y. 
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farm “and Gavélen, 


The Agricultural Editor will be glad to recetwe any 
hints or suggestions that will make this department 
more valuable to those of our Subscribers who are 
specially interested, 


MULCHES. 











BY THE REV. E. P, POWKLL. 





We visited lately an enthusiastic old friend, 
whose soil was profuse with weeds, and espe- 
elally good solid purslane. These he had care- 
fully pulled and buried. We eaid to him: 
‘* Your raspberrief are blistering. Your young 
grapes are suffering from drought. Your pear 
trees are dried aod parched. Your weeds 
would have served a capital purpose as a 
mulch about them, Indeed, amoug my ber- 
ries I would rather have creepiug weeds grow- 
ing than have the ground cracked with heat. 
Weeds can always be utilized by flinging an 
armful about the nearest tree. Then spread 
them and trample them down tightly. For 
summer they are one of the best possible 
mulches. 

‘Then drive to your wood shed, or wood- 
pile, orto the nearest sawmill, and scrape up 
a few loads of rotting sawdust and fine-cut 
chips. Large chips serve as hiding-places for 
evil dispused bugs and slugs. If this sawdust 
is fresh, run it through your stable as bedding. 
It has the advantage of belog free from seeds 
and is specially adapted to your evergreens. 
Nothing is better for an arbor vite or hemlock 
hedge or for a bed of rhododendrons or kal- 
mia than a thick mulch of sawdust. It is 
almost equally good for pears and apples. 

The value of ashes from anthracite coal can- 
not be easily overestimated. They serve asa 
mulch when no stimulant is desired. They 
lighten the soil, They retain moisture on grass- 
land. But, above all, they are valuable about 
trees attacked by borers. -The writer has seen 
them piled about ash trees which were on the 
high road to destruction ; but are now in re- 
stored vigor. It {is the best application, well 
pressed down, about apple trees. I[t is equal- 
ly valuable under gooseberries and about rasp 
berries. 

Barnyard manure should be used, like all rich 
composts, very sparingly about fruit trees. 
Cherries and pears especially need to grow 
slowly to carefully ripen wood and prevent 
cracking of the. bark. Stimulatiog manures 
may be used only when the tree shows feeble 
vitality or almost cessation of growth: 

Straw, bay, and material that can be used in 
winter by mice should, if used, be trodden 
closely, and before cold weather be covered 
with soil or removed. Asa temporary resort it 
is sometimes useful, It is especially well to 
gather up the waste and trodden straw from 
yard or stack aud use it amovg raspberries and 
strawberries. 

Finally,a capital mulch Is providently fur- 
nished in autumn in the leaves that drift in 
corners avd grover. Take them when damp 
and use them for covering in winter and mulch 
inepring. Itis a crime to burn them: They 
are intended to serve in summer for shade, in 
winter to protect the roots of trees. If run 
through the stable as bedding, they are vastly 
improved for almost all purposes. 

Success in rafeing fruit cannot be attained 
without skill in the use of mulches, The old 
rule of Abernethy for the health of human be- 
ings is equally good for trees: ‘Head cool; 
feet warm.”’ . 

ee 


STRAW AS FUEL.. 


WE recently published an article, taken from 
one of our exchanges, in regard to the use of 
straw 9s fuel by the Mennonite emigranté from 
Russia, The article resulted in so" many in- 
quiries from our subscribers at the West that 
we have procured fllustrations, and now copy 
from a letter by Prof. J. D. Butler a full de 
scription of the furnace, which is now in suc- 
cessful use in many places in the Western 
States. 


Though I was long ago a traveler in Rassia, 
my attention was never called to the Russian 
style of heating until 1873. In that year, be- 
ing on a Westero tour, I fell in with seven Men 
nonite deputies in quest of-a new home for 
their people, who for conscience’ sake were 
forced to leave their old one on the Black Sea. 
We were together in various parts of Nebras- 
ka. Along the Republican and smaller streams 
we found s good growth of timber; but every 
acre it stood on had been snapped up either by 
settlers or speculators, 

Much to my astonishment, I discovered that 
my companions liked the country. In talking 
with German equatters whom we had called 
upon, they had ascertained that the crop was 
twice as large as that where they came from. 

When [ a:ked ‘What will you do for fuel ?”? 
their answer was: ‘“‘Look around. We see it 
ready to our hands in every straw-stack and on 
every prairie, Graes and straw are what we, 
avd our fathers before us, have always used.” 





We passed one evening by a brick-kiln in 
Crete, which was fired up with coal. They re- 
marked to me that they could burn brick with- 
out either coal or wood. 

Their report on their return to Europe was 
such as to bring a thousand of their coreligion- 
ists into Nebraska, and in that state are to be 
found the most prosperous colonies. Two of 
their settlements there I chanced to visit last 
autumc—one pear Beatrice, on the Big Blue, 
and the other further west,in York County. 
Mindful of my conversations four years be- 
fore, my firot ioquiry was regarding fuel and 
the mode of using it. In every house I en” 
tered my curiosity was gratified. The first 
dinner [ ate cooked with grass I set down as a 
novelty in my experience. 

The grase-furnace or stove {is nothing costly, 
or complicated, or likely to get out of order. 
Ono the other band, it is a contrivance so sim- 
ple that many will say of it,as one man did 
when he first sawa ratlroad track: ‘* Nobody 
but a fool could have thought of so simple a 
thing!’ 

The material used for the Russian furnace 
s-ems unimportant. Some employ common 
bri-k, others stone. One builder told me be 
preferred to mix one part of sand with two of 
clay. In bis jadgment, this mixture refained 
hat longest for radiation through a house. 
The position of the furnace is naturally as 
central af possible, because heat, tends to dif- 
fuse itself on all sides alike. 


GROUND PLAN OF HOUSE, SHOWING LOCATION 
OF FURNACE. 








KITCHEN 








STORE AND WOOD ROOM 











(A) Furnace-door to Fire-box. - 

(B) Lower opening, as shown in side, and used for 
cooking-place 

(C) Heating or upper opening on Sitting-room or, 
Bed-room side. 


END VIEW OF THE MENNONITE GRASS- 
BURNER. 
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SIDE VIEW OF THE MENNONITE GRASS. 
BURNER. 
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(A) Furnace-door to Fire-box. 
(B) Draft. 
(C) Pipe. 


(F) Chamber, with Iron Shutter (hinged), to let out 
heat. This Chamber has doors on both sides of 
Furnace. 

(@) Oven or cooking-place on Kitchen side of Fur- 
nace, . 

Furnaces will, of course, yary in size wih 
the size of houses. A good model is that 
shown in thediagrams. Its length is five feet, 
its hight efx, and its width two and a half, 
The bricks employed are about six hundred, 
unless the walls be of extraordinary thickness, 
The etructure may be said to have six stories: 





1, the ash-box ; 2, the fire-box ; 3, the oven; 
4, smoke-passage ; 5, hot-air chamber; 6, 
smoke-pastage either to a chimney or to a 
drum in av upper room. 

Many questions bave been asked me as to 
the size of the fire or fuel-box. Its length fs 
about four fect; its width and hight each 
abouta feot and ahalf. {tis asked, ‘* How is 
the graes pressed or prepared for the fire- 
box ?” It is not prepared at all; but is thrust 
io with a fork, as oce would throw fodder into 
arack. People suppose they must be putting 
in this fuel all the time. Thisis not the fact. 
At the house of Bishop Peters (48x27 feet), 
which is a large one for anew cuuntry, the 
grass or straw i; pitched in for about twenty 
minutes twice or at most three times in 
twenty-four hours. That amount of firing up 
suffices both for cooking and comfort. 

It will be observed that the heated air strikes 
the oven, and also the reservoir of hot air both 
above and below, and that no particle of hot 
air reaches the chimney till after turning four 
corners. It works its passage. The iron 
p'ater, doors, and shutters are such as apy 
foundry can furnish. They are inexpensive. 
In a case where I inquired the cost it was five 
dollars. 

In the light of Mennonite experien ‘e, many 
a Yankee in Nebraska sees that he has thrown 
away a cooking and warming power that hed 
millions in it. He long ago laughed at bis 
father smothering bees in order to secure their 
honey, and at bie neighbor who put into his 
stove the corn which he might have sold the 
same year for fifty cents a bushel. He now 
laughs with the other side of his mouth at 
himself for buroing out-doors that prairie pro- 
duce which, if burned in-doora, would have 
saved him, too, many a dollar. He who thus 
laughs will need no preaching to make him 
square his practice in the matter of cookery 
and house-warming according to the Mennon- 
ite plan. 

Many Nebraska Yankees were made happy 
last winter, thanks to the Mennonite stove. 
More will be next winter. That household 
blessing, to an outsider, seems capable of little 
improvement, But the Yankee will improve 
it ; for he has improved everything else he has 
borrowed—everything from watches to steam 
engines, ships, and even religion. Thus Yan- 
kee cuteness may render the Russian- stove 
simpler, amaller, cheaper, of better material, 
of more elegant design, of more economical 
combustion. But,as now used by Nebraskan 
Mennonites, it is worthy of all acceptation by 
every prairie pioneer. A Hibernian, hearing of 
a stove that would save half his wood, said he 
would buy two, and save the whole. The save- 
all that he was after he would have found in 
a Mennonite grass-burver. 

LE 


CORN CULTURE. 





AS the very good subject of raising corn is 
at present under discussion In your excellent 
paper, I will give you my way, and cther corn- 
growers can take it for what it is worth. In 
laying down rules for the planting and cultiva- 
tion of any particular crop, it {sto be under- 
stood that they are to be varied or modified to 
suit different roils, seasons, or localities. 
Even then we are never sure of acrop; for we 
have elements to contend against over which 
man can have no control. I prefer plowing 
the land in the fall, for it then has the benefit 
of the action of the sun, frost, and atmosphere 
fcr several months, which help to make it 
loose and friable, and it {is also accessible 
earlier in the spring. It can also be plowed 
much deeper in the fall, and the weeds can 
then be turned under green and before their 
seeds are ripened. By turning them under 
green they will be much more available for 
manure, and their seeds, as well as many in- 
sects and their eggs which harbor among 
them, will be destroyed. If the land cannot 
be plowed in the fall, I make it a practice of 
not plowing too deep inthe spring. By plow- 
ing rather shallow the seed will then be put in 
soil warmed, mellowed, and otherwise pre- 
pared by the sun and atmosphere, and made 
available for the rapid germination of the seed, 
and the young plants will then grow vigorous- 
ly from the start; and deep and oft-repeated 
stirring will keep them growing afterward and 
prevent the evil effects of continued drought 
in the course of the growing season, 

Seed ought to be tested as to its growing 
qualities before planting. This will in many 
cases eave timeand disappointment. I always 
try to obtain my seed not too far from home, 
for home-grown corn is always best suited to 
the soil and locality, and, having been raised in 
a certain locality for a number of years, is per- 
fectly acclimated. 

Experience has proved that coro planted in 
drills furnishes the best results, and the thick- 
ness of planting ought to bein proportion to 
the strength of the soil. 

If the land is packed hard in the spring, I do 
not plow it again, but tear it up with a drill or 
cultivator; and for the first cultivation I 
place two long, narrow shovels on the cultiva- 





tor, ranning one on each side of the row as 
close avd deep as possible and throwing the 
dirt slightly from the corn. This ‘lays the 
foundation for deep cultivation, which should 
be done often and thoroughly afterward. If 
the land is too wet or foul, I let the hands fol- 
low the cultivator with hoes, to destroy any 
weeds that threaten to become too large to 
cover up before the cultivator comes again, 
This extra labor is well repaid by the increase 
of the crop and labor saved over check sowing, 

To raise a good crop of corn, frequent stir- 
ring is esseutially necessary, and more so on 
old lands than on new—new land being yet 
more loose and porous. There can be no such 
a thing as too much cultivation—short of tear- 
ing or wounding the roots—from the fact that 
from 80 to 90 per cent. of all that goes to make 
up the plavt is obtained from the atmosphere ; 
therefore, by keeping the soil well stirred, we 
not only destroy weeds, but a chance {fs given 
to the roots to absorb from the atmosphere the 
chemical properties necessary in making up the 
plant. I also consider it best to lay by the 


corn level, and not, as is often the case, leave 

the rows standing on bigh ridges, to te 

peel through by a summer's sun.—Coleman’s 
ural, 


CHARCOAL FOR FOWLS. 


THERE is one thing which Nature does not 
supply and which civilization renders quite 
necessary to fowls. It is charcoal. Charcoal 
made of wood does not answer the purpose. 
It has no taste for food, is not attractive to the 
fowl, and js seldom eaten. But if any one will 
put an ear of ripe corn into the fire until the 
grains are well charred, and then shell off the 
corn ard throw it to the flock, he will see an 
eagerness developed and a healthy constitution 
brought about which will make a decided im- 
provement, All pale combs will become a 
bright red, that busy song which precedes lay- 


ing will be heard, ané the average yield of eggs 
will be greatly increased.—Germantown Tele- 
graph, 











VEGETATION purifies the air. Firstly, be- 
cause it absorbs carbonic acid; secondly, be- 


cause, under the influence of sunlight, it ex- 
hales an cquivalent in oxygen ; and, lastly, be- 
cause it produces ozone. 


AGRICULTURAL. 


THE SELF-ACTING COW- 

MILKER (patent allowed May 16th, 
1878) is just the thing every one wants 
who keeps cows. Any child can use it, 
and in case of sore_or co:ded teats it 
is indispensable. Sent to any part of 
the United States on receipt of $2. 

Send for our descriptive tllustrated 
pamphlet, containing internal views 
of u cow’s teats and bag, dissected by 
Drs. White and Wilson, of this . 
Sent free. Agents Wanted. Sta 
and County Rights for sale. 


OFFICE, No.575 BROADWAY,N.Y. 


PUMPING. 


Rider Compression 
Engine. 

No Steam, Noise, or 
Danger. 








ESPECIALLY FOR 
Rue URBAN KESsI- 


ns from 2,000 to 200,< 
‘ater per Day 

at a cost at 10 to 30 cents. 
Can be attended bya 

nor Boy. 

H Send Stamp for Mlus- 
. trated Catalogue, and 

please | aay where you saw this aarentaanans. 


CAMMEYER & SAYER, 
93 Liberty Street, N.Y 





GREAMERY BUTTER. 


The Cooley Creamers are being introduced into 
dairies at the rate of 100 per week. They produce 
more Butter, and of finer quality than any known 
process. “ 

CLEVELAND, Ohio, October Ist, 1877 

This into certify that we have’ bought the Butter 
made by L. L. Reed, «Auburn, Ohio, manufactured 
from cream raised after the Cooley System, and that 
we paid tour cents per pound above the highest quos 
tations for the same, and that the quality of the 
Butter was far superior to any other dairy that came 
under our inspection. We cheerfully recommen 
the Cooley System above an apa all others that we 


have examine 1s, 
‘freasurer Gilt- -Edge Butter Company. 


| From "~~ ag Seg College Farm. | 
MH ass., February Yth, 187 
VERMONT FARM acute NE COMPANY?! 

We are so well pleased with the Cooley Creamer that 
I feel bound to say a word inits favor. It takes us 
only twenty minutes to churn, and the extra yield of 
Butter is wonderful. I nave cheerfully recom- 
mended it to the Japanese Govesnmiant above all 
Other systems, Yours, very a rene , 

s8O0U ICK, Farm Sup’t. 


Send stamp for circular to 
VERMONT FARM MACHINE C0., 
Bellows Falls, Vt. 


E.K. THOMPSON'S 


Bre SMA 
woru 
ACK- ACHE 


Liver and Kidney Cure. 
4 RENEWER, REGENERATOR AND REGULATOR 
F THE LIVER AND KIDNEYS. 
B he. —_ —— at Washington, D. C.) 


Prepared by Ny, Wholesalt 
. it 
For sale by Brateatnt Pies and Powell f 


Plimpton, Drug ov 
——, ) tery 
k & Co. a Rig § C0, Pate 


‘lreamioes nonerally 
ay bree Agent, 76 Wi ham Street, iow ¥ 
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June 6, 1878.] 


THE PROBLEM SOLVED! 
ALL MAY FIND ; 
WORK, HOMES, WEALTH, aud HAP- 
PINESS 





by Purchasing Land in 


EASTERN NEBRASKA 


of the Union Pacific Railroad Com- 
pany. 
This Company has MILLIONS of ACRES for 


sale at PRICES andon TERMS that bring them 
within the reach of ALL. 


FINE CLIMATE and SOIL, NEAR GOOD 
MARKETS. GROWING TOWNS. GOOD 
SCHOOLS and CHURCHES. A PARADISE 
forthe WORKINGMAN, FARMER, STOCK- 
GROWER, or MAN of WEALTH. 


COME AND SBE. 
Low Rates of Pe Sm all Principal 


Coote,  Sateee, Papers, etc. sent FREE EVERY- 
WHERE. 


LEAVITT BUBNHAM, 


LAND COMMISSIONER U. P. R.R. CO., 
ha, Neb. 


7” REFER TO ve ADVERTISEMENT. 43 





CORNELL’S 
A, B, C THRESHER AND CLEANER. 


This ne cy per. cent. lighter than any 
other mae SLEANER ip the market, 
and does more an better work, with ae same amount 











ait E GARE Top 
or an ing, Broiting, Roasting, 
ae all Cooler es indry Use. 
it has no e — qi cts, 
per hour. d fore ircular, 


Whitagy 7 2 eee a "g Co, 


1123 Chestnut St, °Phiadelphia. 

















suitable Jers immediate 


a post ome. § Srl di 
i ale | 
ChesterCo.,Pa. 


FROM J. 8. “ROOT, 


MANUFACTURER OF AND DEALER IN 


CRUSHED BONE, GROUND ‘BONE, 


RAW BONE, SOPERPSQSPHATE FOR 
FERTILIZING RURPOSES. 

Also Bone Meal for Cattle, Warranted 
equal to any found elsewhere. 
NORTHBORO BONE MILL, 

Northboro, Mass. 

















STANDARD FERTILIZERS. 


Pure Bone Sa ae conan tampa 








BEST IN THE WORLD. 
For HARNESS, COMMASE TOPS, 





Boots, Shoes, Hose, Belts, Etc. 
OFFICES AND FACTORIES; 
Cleveland, Kew York, py Sm St. Louis. 

@” Send for Nae ete. 
D OIL & D1 BLK K’'G CO. 


THE BEST IN THE WORLD. 
READY for USE. 


FACTORIES: 
CLEVELAND, 
NEW YORK, 
CHICAGO, 
ST,.LOUIS. 


ANY SHADE 





ubber Paint Co, : N.Y. 
Gentlemen :—Ail of our customers saga ening 


your tae flv yy Speak in spe! h Bent ifad 
capacity, 
consider pom me > vot Wake a ray sind at eee fully ie 


to “ys conte of 





YFSEND FOR more ETT 8 = 





WINCHESTER REPEATING FIRE ARMS, 


Large Reduction ir in Prices May Ist, 1878. 








Model 66. Model '18,...Model '76. 


Sporting Rifle, Octagon Barrel..823 00 %237 0@ %35 00 
s eS 4 2300 2700 35 00 
ba “Round e 2200 2500 32 00 
COTDING. 11.00 seceesssecessee esses BO OO 24 00 27 00 


(a Every Variety of Metallic Ammunition at Lowest Market Rates. 
SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED PAMPHLET. 


Winchester Repeating Arms Co, 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. ; or, 245 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





- PATENTED CARBON PLOW. 


RIGHT AND LEFT-HAND. 











mre 


THE HARDEST 
KNOWN 
SUBSTANCE 
THAT WILL 
SCOUR 
IN ANY. SOIL 


be, cnet tn fos 





sixture em st eae 
tT great 
one! fare none for lool ity, AS tal full par- 


REMINGTON AGRICULTURAL Ov., 


Manufacturers of Agricultural pag ha Ilen, N. Y., 


St.. New York. 


N. B.—Also manufacturers of the celebrated REMPNGTON PATELT ye SHOVELS, SCOOPS, SPADES, 
Also Right and Left-Hand Steel and Grey Iron Plows. 








Andy 


ene Fertile Soil 
“Tabor Returns. 


NO uma ge Lahor NO LOST TIME, NO 
BLIGHT NOR INSECT PESTS. 
Bal fl ins at ie Beste: ’ Now Os eke kd pate. 


maka, savant 


Ps nts, 
EMIGRANT TI sehen ATL LOW RATES. 
Choice from oo Every Variety of 


. » an 
ber Lands. 
The Central Pacific Railroad Co. , 


now Offer, adjacent to their railroad lines in b aap 
IFORNIA, NEVADA, and UTAH, a large bod 
land in sections, Bost of woice is well adapte 
vation an juale van ‘or oon 
flement or investm one —_ 
INC LIFORN TA the lands lying on each side 
e@ of the Central Pacitic Railroad ex- 
£ Re the c Berigatie waters of the Sacramento, 


ly aod both slopes of the Sierra Nevada Mountains. 
They are diversified in soil, climate, and conditions 
—embracing the semi-tropical productions in th 
lower valleys. corresponding with those of Spain 
Italy, and the shores of the Mediterranean ; tha 
bone —— nib grain-lands of the foot-hills, cor- 
with tb ose of France,Germany, and Aus-+ 
trig an te mber-lands of the monntein-slope ] | Ht 
= nding with those of Maine, swede 

The Central portion of California’ is al- 

pa My noted for the excellence of its wheat, grapes, 
pears, cherries,*traw ies, small fruits, ana = 
vegetables generally, and ‘or the ease with wh h they 
can be grown to dimensions and perfection unattain- 
able elsewhere. The lands in this b belt, purchased of 
Company, have resulted in gratifying success to 

le heat can safe! n the field till 

threshed and ea bet and the rer eewes and vines 

Tis sor biig 

RANGA, LI FORRIA. 7 OREGON 
ding ke renowned Valley of the Sacra- 

wnabee — rom -— center to the northern 
tate grapes also offer 4 

chotoe #8 talee ne hse on eneral Pe 
tics. This valley is at present “ e seat of the most 
successful cultare of small oe soaed | & 





oats. etc.—in the co try, and also offers unrivale 
ities for extengive and profitable sheep an 
stock na, @ whole comprises some of the bes 
DA the — line of the yo Pa- 

cific roa e Truckee and Humboldt 
Valleys, the ‘i est and best-settled in the state, at a 
short dis TOM numerous and important mining 
5 } © precious metals is esti- 

mated at from fifteen to twenty millions dollars an- 
ee E nd of the Co mpeny yare so situated 
m. for their produce, 
aintained with little or 
no trouble in oS mimbold Valley and the valieys 
teen join it. be a rthe proper cultivation has 
trait Niriacae ule. yielded good crops of 

6 

in the preat It Lake and contiguous 

va nO" on ere th Mormons have so successfully 
demon: trated the fer tility of the soil and the health- 
yutness of the climate, the Company have aiso good 


TITLE PATENT DInBOr rao THE UNITED 
TATES GO T. 

These lands will be sold tn 

to suit. Immigrants, colonis 

Cesite to acquire indestructt 






sand on pores 


be be ene 
examination: Pamphlets, _— ete. 7h be "rare 
nished, by application to 

» REDDING, 
LAND COMMISSIONER ceNPmAL PACIFIC R. R, 


Railroad Buildings, cor. Fourth and Townsend Sts. * 
Francisco, Cal. 


Mixed Ready for the 

e Brush. 

THE BEST IN THE MAR 
KET. 

° WARRANTED. 


Body of same is LEAD and ZINC. We guarrantee 
our 


PIONEER PREPARED PAINTS 


to last and wear as long as strictly Pure White Lead. 
Testthem. Address, for sample-card and price, 


T. H. NEVIN.& CO., 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


EVERY FARMER-IN THE U. S. 


should ERO 4 the Barits, of %. phe, CAMPBELL 
PATE ENT 8QUA Teper Bes Revered: 


bane Lf ds each tony the 
nae oe AND RETO URN 


ih lee-Chest, and get 5to 8 cents 
oar pound more for your Bu tter. 
Send for Descriptive Crease and Price-List. 
Sample Box to any address for 40 cents, express pre- 
paid. 


SHERMAN, BRADISH & CO., 
MONTGOMERY CENTER Vt. 


Manhattan Blood Guano, 


SEASON OF 1878. 


This excellent Fertilizer for Corn, Tobacco, Roots, 
Vegetables, Grass, and Grain Crops is too well known 
to require extended remarks. 

Pure Ground Bone, coarse and fine. 

¢@” For price, circulars, etc. address 


MANHATTAN FERTILIZER CO., 
38 Platt St., New York. 
P.-O. Box 59. 
FERTILIZERS. 
SOLUBLE 


PACIFIC CUANO. 


A NO. 1 FERTILIZER. 





















est Quality. Price moderate. Quality and stand- 
ard euaranteed For further particulars address 
PACI GUANO Co. 


on; PHELPS 
Windsor, Conn; SHARPLESS & CARPENTER, 59 
80 r St. Philadgiphia; or H. D. WOOD- 





OTIS, & GORSLINE, 


wr | Rn. Y. 
Manufacture every description of 









MEDICAL 
PUBLIC NOTICE. 


I, JOHN HANNAS, being a Blacksmith by trede, 
had often felt the want of some means whereby I 
@ould soften IRON at the forge, so that I could work 
it at a better advant: This ind d me to mare 
many experiments with different substances which 
offered the best prospects of success. It was on one of 
these occasions that 1 discovered the wonderful ef- 
fects of Electro Silicon upon the HUMAN SYSTEM. 

I had a defect in three of my Singers, which were 
bent or shut up in my hand In such & manner, by the 
CONTRACTION OF THE CORDS, that they were very 
troublesome to me in my daily avocation. I could 
not handle my tools as I wished, and often thought 
that I would have them cut off, to get them out of my 
way. I had used everything that offered any hope or 
relief; but all to no effect. Well, I say 1 was wors- 
ing with Blectro Silicon at the forge. and, of course, 
ceuld not prevent its coming in contact with my 
hands. 








ult. 
The question now was: What had produced this 
wonderful effect? Every act was recalled, and, after 
wy a and careful investigation, 1 at last made up 
wend shat Py goo fortune bad been caused by 
N. My next step was to discover 
some means by which l could combine this wonder- 
ful substance, so that ever yeody could use it. I 
made diligent Search through eve book that 1 
thought would throw any light upon the subject, and, 
at last = a very old mecica! book, | founda way by 
which uld doit. The result was perfectly satis- 
factory. “nd I was able to make a liniment the =e 
the world has never seen before. I now 
ting about me for cases to try the effect o it on 
oO 


who had & lame knee, caused by the cords be con- 
oF rheumatism. | sent him a bottle of 
Electro Silicon Liniment, I told him to use it thor- 


C. 

nding that = Blectro” 
penetrate the skin of man further than any other 
substance, it occurred to me that it must be good for 
the horse; and it has proved itself one of the very 
best applications | in all externa! diseases occurring in 


a no 
e Blectro fierce Egement Com- 
Ww 


AN SCHAACK, STEVENSON Py Con “Chicago. 
Sola by all Druggists. 50 cents per bottle. 


GRACEH’s 


CELEBRATED SALVE 














IS A VEGETABLE PREPARATION, 


invented in the l?th century, by Dr, Wm. Grace, Sur 
eon in King James’sarmy. Itcures Wounds, Sore 
reasta, Sore Lips, Erysipelas, Fingworme, Burns, 

Piles, Bunions, Warts, Pimples, Bilis Corns, Fel- 

ons, Ulcers, Boils, Itch, Stings, and ali ishin diseases 

and eruptions, of whatever nature. Price 25 cts. a box 

at all druggists, or sent by mail on receipt of 40 cts. 

PREPARED BY 


SETH W. FOWLE & SONS, 
86 Harrisen Aveune, Besten, Mass. 





T BE KEPT IN ORDER 
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On ay Nee 
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Cancer 


red, by Dm. KINGSLEY, who has 

= en engaged in avery extensive and 
successful practice at Rom8,N.Y.,for more than twen. 
ty years. Thousands of persons ‘cured of this much. 
deaadaa disease, who came from various parts of the 
world, are now living witnesses of his wonderfui 
skill in rescuing thon from a terrible and untimely 
ath. Doctors, misisters, and the poor cured free. 
Write tors ciroula?, xiving full particulars. Address 


w. J. P. KINGSLEY. M.D.. Rome. N. V 
HO OWER’S ¢ NEVER RAILING AGUE E 


RS. $1 0,000 poet iy it fallsto cure. Sold 
by Druggists, or addre were, 








. B. HOWE, MoM. D-» 
neca Kalle, N. ¥ 


BELLS AND CLOCKS. 


McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY 


cture those celebrated Bells for CHURCHES, 
eneincres. ete. . Price-List and Circulars sent free. 
HENRY Mc8HANE & CO., 
BALTIMOR |, Md, 


BUCKEYE Bdnl FOUNDRY. 
Established in 1887, 

Superior Bells of Copper and Tin, mounted 

with the best Rotary Hangings, for Church-s, 

Schools, Farms, Margera Court-houses, Fire 











* Tur, b 102 ke 2d St., Cincinas 


MENEELY & COMPANY, 


Bell Founders. West Troy, N. ¥. 
Fifty years established. CHURCH BELLS and 
CHIMES: ACADEMY, FACTORY BELLS, etc. foproved 
Patent Mountings. Catalogues free, No agencies, 











MENEELY & KIMBERLY, 


BELL FOUNDERS, TROY, N. Y., 
Manufacture a superior qualit of Bells. 
Opegee) stionsen iven to CHU ROK BELLS, 

£2” Illustrated Giceloaws cont ieee 
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INQUIRE FOR THE 


MIDDLETOWN ‘PLATE ¢O.’S |. MOOTM MM ieurt, 18 ) fanart 
Superior Electro-Plated Ware, | : Hs Bd csteicde ) Fine Qi breney Gon tana bots completa r 


ite French Chine rea Set 
HARD METAL, 


y a +44 preces, 
HEAVY PLATE, en. Stree is 


Ww T SA 
Showroom, 13 John St., New York. atin coh fist matied aren 
Factory, Middietown, Conn. 


cation. 
For Sale by all Leading Dealers. 


, Cc L Hailey Y. Cit 
= Li ‘ Soe ene = ae. ate pet ttt oe P.-O. . nad 
Centennial sedil and tities 
AND 


“THE WHITE’ 
WEREE AWARDED TOTHISOCOMPARY | 


“Superior” Silver-Plated Ware. | 


OMINE tethe easiest =— 
‘ 
— 
co ha EXTRACT YROM CRNTENNIAL JUDGES’ REPORT: 














has a very large shut. 
» tle, wakes the lock. 
stitel is simple incon- vi 
struction, veiy light 
running, and almost — 
~ noiseless. It is almost 





selling and test satis- 
fying\a the market. It 

sf e variety of Silver-Plated White Meta! 
Be ow Wasi ot of exceilent quality and finish and 


French China and Limo 





a Tels Bilver~Plated Forks, Spoons, a 4 Knives re 
bination Breakfast, Dinner, ane superior quality and excelient & fn eh. T ir fit impossible for other 
Tea Sets. from $14; Cnamber Sets, Plating a aay otnn on qupsess paste “dosarves Meteo petition 
from $2 95; Fine Engraved Cobietes, ——— Ws ITE. 
$1.26 doz.; Ivory-Handied table MXTRACT FROM AMERICAN INSTITUTE REPORT: We 5 be pillaged 
Knives, from $6 doz.; Triple-pliate “The Porcelain: Lined, Double-Walled Pitch- bite me Can Gheve- 


ers are and possess ALL the qualities the com- 
Caster, 5 Cut Bottles, $3; Siiver- pany cla hate _ 7 


ware, Cutlery, China, and Class- “We consider the goods made by this company to 








BO PERIO®R | 
be by far THE BEST made in this country, and we 


Pe THE 
ware; everything new and beau I peeve in the world.” ’ THERMOMETERS: we 
tiful for your house and table; and j SLVER-PLATED W RE i E oni factnrlp Opticians, 921 BR. 
REFRICERATORS ‘(BEST MADE) at Firat Promiums awarded at all fairs were exhib- | ‘ Ht ee UN jo oaeaunne st. nian nv Out special actenuén to 
























































































































































’ tneir unequaled stock of "aresrepin, Telescopes Tos 
tly reduced prices. Goods care Led f Worid’s Faly, 1838, to American tpativaca , “: a. hh Opera Gtasses, Specwcl.s and Kye Giasees, Ther- 
cor reat eaune tana sihepee deity eae santa iScnbitions as and a te Spoons and Forks of the Best momerers. sad a steoroiogicel Instruments: at a 
to all parts. New SO-page Price- tt ee ip Quality. made. ne to any address, “a 
Net and Refrigerator list free by UNIO N eee | | yt SLL “ Yo 
|] ELECTRG ‘SHVER*PLATED WARE Co 
E D Co 
+ D, BASSYORD, | WEN'S FURNISHING GOODS Simpson, Hall, Miler & Ch, 
1, 2,3, 12, 13, (5, 16, and 17 a 
‘ . NEW YORK. ' P ahh 
NEW YORK C trond sebecns ee aeeteel || Factory and Office, Wallingford, Conn. | inthe cara : pommen-gone eth CAMRIAGE Pa 
< — + ; ‘Addvors ti HAIR CO, Erie, Pa., for Ciroular and po 
9 pecial Terms. uc 
PORTABLE FIRE-ESCAPE, | KINGSFORD’S Of! WEAC. OVROM. OUCLAS, a 
To use this Fire - Bscape, tie . Ww. = B. D An 
the short end of the rope to th THE f MIDDLETOWN,” The 
bedpost ana throw the iong en CONN. 
= the ground. bi A ube } Branch Warehouses: 
cubot the ‘wingors howled and 8) Jone Af Now York Spi 
Jour band « 2 bets en itis une MANUFACTURERS°OF oo 
der and perf : To 
0 iu by Tha 
AND , 
aid Pesta ror 
owned by every one who sieeps oe Doy 
i gbove the frm soo peat ECONOMICAL: att Mtg Cre 
r Ys Jou 
tees yen 7 UNIFORM, wh 
0 any express at O ) : 
rica es | co WORT. = the Same, Mr —— :. a 
MILLE#'S FALLS CO., ecdtid ; : 3 RTL. de 
74 Chambers =t., New York. BLAKE’S STONE AND ORE BREAKER “AND c : ~ Fire 
a njectutive nard and nba corvcations ‘i thet tits ited Staten mi Maxine, Pes 
Fin Pegs Pepi Tae eeeenhe eas eKe are rant of te mere Con 
Cm Au L STONE CRUSHERS not hy =, containing vibratory convergent Witl 
jaws actuated by a revolving shaft ana ana “ty pee ', are pfringemepts on our patent, and 
a N GOL PEN makers and users of such BL be AKe Cc Crust "mew Maven Conn. And 
fees As gg inith the ne-beat figure . . , = Sen¢ 
firmness of the r AKDEN BNGINE AND =: 7 
a rigel Ary m~ ‘the smoothne f d RE EXTINGUISHER, 
cers, of the Go en. My Gold ven will (in od For Washing Windows. Rive 
por se | tone 0 of 2 on other e, °B wes eds! % = 
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